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STRAY LEAVES FROM A PASSING LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. cULPEPPER MAKES A PROPOSAL—A RENCOUNTER IN A CHURCHYARD. 


Ir was one of those golden No- 
vember mornings that throw a mys- 
tic glamour over New York. A 
warm haze draped the great city, 
softening its deformities, blending 
its beauties. In-its magic light the 
very street-cars took on a romantic 
air, as they sped along loaded with 
their living freight. The bales of 
goods on the sidewalk, huddled to- 
gether in careless profusion, were 
no longer the danger which they 
are generally supposed to be by 
elderly gentlemen who have due 
regard for life and limb, but gra- 
cious droppings rather from Pan- 
dora’s box, raining down fresh and 
bright from the hands of the genial 
goddess. What in the garish sun 
were vulgar business houses filled 
with sober goods and peopled with 
staring and sleek-combed clerks, as- 
sumed under this gorgeous drapery 
the aspect of mystic temples of 
commerce, where silent and so- 
lemn-eyed priests stood patiently 
all the day long to call in the pass- 
ers-by to worship. The lofty po- 
liceman, looming like a statue at the 
corner, was not the ferocious, pea- 
nut-chewing being that he is com- 
monly supposed to be, but a bene- 
ficent guardian of the great temple 
of peace. The busy crowds of 
brisk business men that hurried 
along, untouched as yet by the toil 
and the soil of the day, were fresh- 
faced and clear-eyed, chatty and 
cheerful. Thompson stepped out 
as cheerily as though he were just 
beginning that strange task, on 


which so many ambitious mortals 
have gone down, of performing his 
thousand miles in a thousand hours; 
for Thompson, happy man! knew 
not as yet what was so calmly await- 
ing him on his desk—that heavy bill 
that he was bound to meet, but 
which, strange to say, had quite 
slipped his memory. And there is 
Johnson walking arm-in-arm with 
Jones, Johnson’s face wreathed in 
sunny smiles the while. Johnson’s 
heart is gay and his step light, and 
he feels the happy influence of the 
morning. Jones is sadly in want 
of a confidential clerk, and his 
friend is dilating on the treasure 
that he himself possesses—that very 
clerk who, he learns on reaching 
his office, absconded last night with 
a fearful amount of Johnson’s pro- 
perty. Nor, on the other hand, does 
that eager-faced youngster, the 
shining seams of whose garments 
tell of more years than his seamless 
face and brow, know that at last the 
gracious answer that he has so long- 
ed for awaits his arrival, and that the 
bright opening at length lies before 
him that is to lead him on to fortune, 
if not to fame, more than the five 
hundred and forty-six rival appli- 
cants know that their addresses 
have been rejected. As yet the 
day is marked with neither white 
bean nor black, and so let us hope, 
with this mighty stream pouring on 
and on and on down the great tho- 
roughfares of the city, that the white 
beans may outnumber the black 
when the day is done, and that 
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what is lost here may be gained 
there; for we are of them, brethren 
of theirs, and joyous hopes of this 
kind cost little, while, at least, they 
harden not the heart. And so the 
whole city, with its hopes and fears, 
its life and its death, moved out un- 
der the November haze that morn- 
ing, and with it, as the central figure 
in the vast panorama, he whose 
stray leaves, it is hoped, may prove 
at least of passing interest to the 
many of whom he is one. 

My special point of attraction 
that day was the office of The Pack- 
et, “a monthly journal of polite lit- 
erature,” to quote the prospectus, 
which was supported by “ the ablest 
pens of both hemispheres,” as the 
same prospectus modestly admitted. 
As at this time I was a pretty con- 
stant contributor to Zhe Packet, I 
suppose that, according to the pro- 
spectus, I was fully entitled to take 
my stand among “the ablest pens 
of both hemispheres,” whether I 
chose to insist on my literary rank 
ornot. And as I contributed oc- 
casionaliy to other journals which 
were respectively, according to 
their several prospectuses, “the 
leading weekly,” “the greatest 
daily,” “the giant monthly,” “the 
only quarterly,” “the great art 
journal,” etc., there could not pos- 
sibly be any doubt as to my literary 
position. For all that, I confess 
I was still among the callow brood, 
and fear that, if any person had re- 
ferred to me in public as “a lite- 
rary man,” the literary man would 
have blushed very violently, and 
feltas small asatitmouse. Still, Ihad 
that delicious feeling of the dawning 
of hope and the glorious uncertainty 
of a great ambition that always at- 
tend and encourage the first steps 
of a new career, whatever be its 
character. It was natural enough, 
then, that I should step out lustily 


among my fellows, my head high 
in air, and my heart higher still, 
drinking in the inspiration of the 
morning, piercing the golden mist 
with the eye of hope, feeling a 
young life throbbing eagerly within 
me, feeling a mysterious brother- 
hood with all men, gliding as 
through a fairy city in a gilded 
dream. 

As I had several places to call at, 
it was late in the afternoon when 
I arrived at Lhe Packet office to 
draw my little account. On enter- 
ing I found an unusual commotion ; 
something had evidently gone very 
wrong. Mr. Culpepper, the ex- 
perienced editor of the journal of 
polite literature, was, to judge by 
the tones of his voice, in a tower- 
ing rage. I fancied that I caught 
expressions, too, which were not 
exactly in accordance with polite 
literature. When Mr. Culpepper’s 
temper did happen to fail, it was an 
event to be remembered, particular- 
ly as that event took place, on an 
average, some two or three times a 
week. Everything and everybody 
in the office was in a turmoil; for 
Mr. Culpepper’s temper had an 
infectious quality that affected all 
its immediate surroundings. An 
experienced eye could tell by the 
position of the dictionary, the state 
of the floor, the standing of the 
waste-basket, the precise turn of 
the editor’s easy-chair, how the 
wind blew to Mr. Culpepper. On 
this mild November afternoon it 
was clear that a terrific gale had 
sprung up from some unexpected 
quarter. It had ruffled what was 
left of Mr. Culpepper’s hair, it blew 
his cravat awry, it had disarranged 
his highly intellectual whiskers, it 
spared not even his venerable coat- 
tails) His private office showed 
the effects of a raging tornado. 
Pigeon-holes had been ransacked; 
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drawers had been wrenched open 
and rifled of their contents; Web- 
ster and Worcester lay cheek-by- 
jowl in the waste-basket ; the easy- 
chair had a dangerous crick in the 
back; Mr. Culpepper himself was 
plunged ankle-deep in manuscripts 
that strewed the floor in wild con- 
fusion ; while Mr. Culpepper’s hands 
were thrust in his cavernous pockets, 
as he stood there on my entrance, 
a very monument of editorial de- 
spair. 

Mr. Culpepper, like most men, 
was preferable when good-temper- 
ed. Indeed, though his opinions 
at times, particularly on the merits 
or demerits of my own composi- 
tions, were apt to be more empha- 
tic than polished, Mr. Culpepper, 
when good-tempered, was by no 
means an unpleasant companion. 
In his stormy periods I always 
coasted as clear of him as I could; 
but it was now too late to sheer off. 
So, making the best of a bad bargain, 
I advanced boldly to meet the 
enemy, when to my surprise he greet- 
ed me with the exclamation, 

“Oh! you are just the man I want- 
ed. Can you tell a story—a good, 
lively Christmas story, with a spice 
of fun, a dash of love, a slice of 
plum-pudding, a sprinkling of holly 
and ivy, with a bunch of mistletoe 
thrown in? And, by the bye, if 
you have genius enough, a good 
ghost. Yes, a good, old-fashioned 
ghost would be capital. They are 
dying out now, more’s the pity. Yes, 
I must have a ghost and a country 
churchyard, with a bowl of punch, 
if you want it. There are your 
materials. Now, I want them fixed 
up into a first-class Christmas story, 
to fill exactly eight pages, by four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon at the 
latest. Must have it to fit this 
illustration. Clepston was to have 
done it, but he has failed me at the 


last hour, Just like him—he must 
go and get married just when I 
want my story. He did it on pur- 
pose, because I refused to advance 
his pay—married out of revenge, 
just to spite me. Well, what do 
you say ?” 

I said nothing; for Mr. Culpep- 
per’s rapidity and the novelty of 
his proposal fairly took my breath 
away. I had never yet attempted 
fiction, but there was a certain raci- 
ness in Mr. Culpepper’s manner of 
putting it that urged me to seize 
my present opportunity. A good 
ghost-story within just twenty-four 
hours! A pleasant winter tale that 
should be read to happy families by 
happy firesides ; by boys at school, 
their hair standing on end with 
wild excitement, and their laughter 
ringing out as only boys’ laughter 
does; by sweet-faced girls—by 
everybody, in fact, with a vast 
amount of pleasure and not a twinge 
of pain. Thousands whom I should 
never know would say, “ What a 
dear fellow this story-teller is!” 
“ What a pleasant way he has of 
putting things!” “ What —” 

“ Well, what do you say ?” broke 
in Mr. Culpepper rudely; and I 
remembered that the story which 
was to win me such golden opinions 
from all sorts of people was yet to 
be written, 

“TY hardly know. Four o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon? The time 
isso very short. Could you not ex- 
tend it ?” 

‘““Not a moment. Printers wait- 
ing now. If I can’t have yours by 
that time, I must use something 
else; and I have nota thing to 
suit. Just look here,” he said 
pointing to the floor, and glancing 
ruefully around; “I have spent the 
day wading through all these things, 
and there is nothing among the 
pile. A mass of rubbish, all of it !” 
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My resolution was made ; I start- 
ed up. 

“Mr. Culpepper, I will try. I 
will stay up all night; and if there 
be a ghost yet unlaid, a pudding 
yet unmade, a piece of holly yet un- 
gathered, or a bunch of mistletoe 
that has not yet done duty, you 
shall have them all by four o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Now, I rely on you, mind. Four 
o'clock sharp. Let it be brisk and 
frosty, bright as the holly-berries, 
and soothing as a glass of punch! 
We owe you a little account, I be- 
lieve. Here it is, and now good-by 
till to-morrow afternoon.” 

Who has not experienced that 
half-fearful and yet wholly plea- 
sant feeling of setting foot for the 
first time in a new and strange 
land? It was with some such feel- 
ing that my heart fluttered as I left 
the office of Zhe Packet that after- 


noon. Yet what was I to achieve 
within the next four-and-twenty 
hours? An eight-page Christmas 


story of the approved pattern, with 
the conventional sauces and season- 
ings—nothing more. Thething had 
been done a thousand times before, 
and would be done a thousand times 
again, as often as Christmases came 
round, and thought nothing of. 
Why should I be so fluttered at the 
task? Was this to be the great 
beginning at last of my new career ? 
Was this trumpery eight-page story 
to be the true keynote to what was 
to make music of all the rest of my 
life? Nonsense! I said to myself; 
and yet why nonsense? Did not 
all great enterprises spring from 
small and insignificant beginnings ? 
Were not all great men at some time 
or another babies in arms, rocked 
in cradles, fed on soothing-syrups, 
and carried about in long clothes ? 
Did not a falling apple lead New- 
ton on to the great discovery of 


gravitation? Wasit not a simmer- 
ing kettle that opened Watt’s eyes 
to steam, and introduced the rail- 
way and the packet? Did not a 
handful of sand reveal the mines 
of California? Must not Euclid 
have started with a right reading 
of axioms as old as the world? 
Who shall fix the starting-point of 
genius? And why should not my 
first fictitious Christmas pudding 
contain the germ of wonders that 
were to be? 

I can feel the astute and experi- 
enced reader who has been gracious 
enough to accompany me thus far 
already falter at the very outset of 
the short excursion we purposed 
taking together. I can feel the 
pages close over me like a tomb, 
while a weary yawn sings my 
death-dirge. But allow me, my 
dear sir, or my dear madam, or my 
much-esteemed young lady, to stay 
your hands just one moment, until 
I explain matters a little, until I in- 
troduce myself properly; and I 
promise to be very candid in all I 
have tosay. You see—indeed, you 
will have seen already—that the gen- 
tleman who has just left Mr. Culpep- 
per’s presence was at this period 
of his life very young indeed, and 
proportionately ambitious. These 
two facts will explain the fluttering 
of his heart at the cold-blooded 
proposal of spending an entire night 
at his writing-desk, delving his brain 
for the materials of a silly little 
story, while you, dear sir, have 
drawn over your ears, and over that 
head that has been rubbed into 
reverent smoothness by the gentle 
hand of time, the sleep-compelling 
night-cap; and while you, dear 
madam, while you have—done no- 
thing of the kind. I plead guilty, 
then, at this time, to the twofold 
and terrible charge of outrageous 
youth and still more outrageous 
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ambition. But I have long since 
contrived to overcome the disgrace 
of excessive youth; while, as re- 
gards ambition, what once happen- 
ed to a literary friend of mine has 
never happened to me: that morn- 
ing I have been waiting for so 
long, so long, when I was to wake 
up and find myself famous, has not 
yet arrived—looks even as though 
itnever meant to dawn. Literature 
was to me an unknown sea, upon 
which I had not fairly embarked. 
I had paddled a little in a little 
cockleshell of my own in sunny 
weather around friendly coasts, 
but as yet had not ventured to 
launch out into the great deep. 
The storm and the darkness and 
the night, the glory and the dread 
of the tempest, the awful conflicts 
of the elements, were as yet un- 
known to and unbraved by me. 
Indeed, as I promised to be candid, 
I may as well whisper in your ear 
that the main efforts of my pen at 
this precise period of my life were 
devoted to meeting with a calm 
front and easy conscience the week- 
ly eye of Mrs. Jinks. Mrs. Jinks 
was my boarding-house keeper, a 
remarkable woman in her way, and 
one for whom I entertained an 
unbounded respect; but she was 
scarcely a Mme. de Staél, unless in 
looks, still less a Mme. de Sévigné. 
Mme, Jinks’ encouragement to as- 
piring genius was singularly small 
when aspiring genius could not pay 
its weekly board—a contingency 
that has been known to occur. 
Mrs. Jinks never fell into the fatal 
mistake of tempting the man to eat 
unless the man was prepared to pay. 
But even Mrs. Jinks could not 
crush out all ambition, so that I 
hugged Mr. Culpepper’s proposal, 
as I went home that evening, with 
a fervor and enthusiasm that I had 
never before experienced; for it 


seemed to open up to me anew 
vista of bright and beautiful imagin- 
ings. 

For all that, I could not strike the 
clew. It seems a very easy thing, 
does it not, to concoct a passable 
enough Christmas story out of the 
ample materials with which Mr. 
Culpepper had so lavishly supplied 
me? Just try; sit down and write a 
good, short, brisk Christmas story, 
out of all the time-honored materi- 
als, and judge for yourself what an 
easy task it is, O sapient critic! 
a line from whose practised pen 
stabs to death a year of hopes, and 
projects, and labor. Strange to 
say, my immediate project dissolv- 
ed and faded out of my mind, as I 
plodded homewards along the great 
thoroughfare I had trodden so se- 
renely in the morning. The little 
Christmas story gave place to some- 
thing new, something larger, some- 
thing vague, indefinable, and mighty. 
A great realm of fiction unfold- 
ed itself before me—a realm all 
my own, a fairy island in a sum- 
mer sea, peopled with Calibans and 
dainty Ariels, Mirandas and Ferdi- 
nands, and a thousand unseen crea- 
tures, waiting only for the wave of 
my magic wand to be summoned 
into the beauty of life, to bring: 
sweet songs down from the clouds. 
of heaven, and whisperings of 
spirits far away that the earth had 
never yet heard. A mist sprang up. 
around me as I walked, and through 
it peered a thousand eyes, and from. 
it came and went a thousand shape-- 
less forms, whose outlines I could: 
half discern, but hold not. I could. 
not bid them stay until I grasped: 
them. Something was wanting, a 
touch only, a magic word, but I 
could not find it. A charm was on: 
me, and more potent than I. It 
was there, working, working, work- 
ing, but I could not master it, 
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walked along ina dream. Men in 
throngs passed me by in what 
seemed astrange and awful silence. 
If they spoke, never a word heard 
I. Carriages and vehicles of every 
description I felt rolling, rolling 
past; but their wheels were strange- 
ly muffled, for never a sound fell on 
myear. The fair, bright city of the 
morning was filled now with silent 
shadows, moving like ghosts in a 
troubled dream. Lights sprang up 
out of the mist as I passed along, 
but they seemed to shine upon me 
alone. Intensely conscious of my 
own existence, I had only a numb 
feeling of other life around me. 
At last I found myself at Mrs. 
Jinks’ door. I took a letter from 
her hand, and seated at length in 
my own room, with familiar objects 
around me, the shadows seemed to 
lift, and I was brought back to the 
subject of my proposed night’s 
work. 

Still, I could not collect my 
thoughts sufficiently to bring them 
to bear, in a practical way, on the 
central idea around which my fic- 
tion was to take body and shape. 
The sudden strain on my imagina- 
tion had been too severe; a kind of 
numbness pervaded my whole be- 
ing, and the moments, every one of 
which was precious as a grain of 
gold, were slipping idly away. ‘The 
feeling that all the power to achieve 
what you desire lies there torpid 
within you, but too sullen to be 
either coaxed or bullied into action, 
laughing sluggishly at the most 
violent effort of the will to move it, 
is, perhaps, one of the most exas- 
perating that a man can experience. 
It is like one in a nightmare, who 
sees impending over him a name- 
less terror that it only needs a wag 
of a little tongue to divert, and yet 
the little tongue cleaves with such 
monstrous persistency to the roof 


of the parched mouth that not all 
the leverage of Archimedes himself 
could move it from its place. 
That fine power of man’s intellect, 
that clear perception and keen pre- 
cision which can search the memo- 
ry, and at a glance find the clew 
that it is seeking; that can throw 
out those far-reaching fibres over 
the garden of knowledge, gathering 
in from all sides the necessary 
stores, was as far away from me as 
from a madman’s dream. I could 
fasten upon nothing ; my brain was 
in disorder, while the moments were 
lengthening into hours, and the 
hours slipping silently away. 

In despair I tried a cigar—a favor- 
ite refuge of mine in difficulties; and 
soon light clouds, pervaded with a 
subtle aroma, were added to those 
thinner clouds of undefined and in- 
definable images that floated around 
me, volatile, shadowy, intangible; 
mysterious, nebulous. Mr. Culpep- 
per’s “ materials ”’ had quite evapor- 
ated, and I began to think dreamily 
of old days, of anything, everything, 
save what was tothe point. I re- 
member how poor old Wetherhead, 
of all people in the world—“ Leath- 
ethead ” we used facetiously to style 
him at college—came up before me, 
and I laughed over the fun we had 
with him. What a plodder he was! 
When preparing for his degree, he 
took ferociously to wet towels. He 
had the firmest faith in wet towels. 
He had tried them for the matri- 
culation, and found them “ capital,” 
he assured us. “ Try atowel, Leath- 
ers,” we would say to him whenever 
we saw him in difficulties. Poor 
fellow! He was naturally dulland 
heavy, dense and persistent as a 
clod. It would take digging and 
hoeing and trenching to plant any- 
thing in that too solid brain; and 
yet he was the most hopeful fellow 
alive. He was possessed with the 
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very passion of study, without a 
streak of brightness or imagination 
to soften and loosen the hopeless 
mass of clay whereof his mind seem- 
ed composed; and so he depended 
on wet towels to moisten it. He 
almost wore his head out while pre- 
paring for the matriculation exam- 
en. But by slow and constant ef- 
fort he succeeded in forcing a 
sufficient quantity of knowledge into 
his pores, and retaining it there, to 
enable him to pass the very best-de- 
served first-class that ever was won. 
The passage ofthe Alps toa Hannibal 
or a Napoleon was a puny feat com- 
pared'with the passing of an examina- 
tion bya Wethérhead. We tookhim 
on our shoulders, and bore him aloft 
in triumph, a banner-bearer, with a 
towel for banner, marching at the 
head of the procession. ‘ You may 
laugh, but it was the towels pulled 
me through, old fellow,” he said to 
me, smiling, his great face expand- 
ing with delight. ‘‘ Stay there, and 
don’t go any farther, Leathers,” I 
advised, when he proclaimed his 
intention of going up for the de- 
grees. “ Nonsense!” saidhe, and, in 
spite of everybody’s warnings, Weth- 
erhead “went in” for the B.A. 
It was a sight to see him in the 
agonies of study; his eyes almost 
starting out of his head as the day 
wore on, and around that head, 
arranged in turban fashion, an enor- 
mous towel reeking with moisture. 
“How many towels to-day, Leath- 
ers?” ‘“ How’s the reservoir, Leath- 
erhead ?” those impudent young- 
sters would cry out. As time went 
on and the examination drew near 
the whole college became interested 
in Wetherhead and his prospects 
of success. Bets were made on 
him, and bets were made on his 
towels. The wit of our class wrote 
an essay—which, it was whispered 
aloud, had reached the professors’ 


room, and been read aloud there to 
their intense amusement—on “Tow- 
els vs. Degrees; or, The proba- 
bilities of success, measured by the 
quantity of water on the brain.” 
He bore it all good-humoredly, 
even the threat to crown him with 
towels instead of laurel if he pass- 
ed and went up for his degree. A 
dark whisper reached me, away in 
the country at the time, that he had 
failed, that the failure had touched 
his brain, and that he was cut down 
half-strangled one morning from his 
own door-key, to which he had sus- 
pended himself by means of a wet 
towel; which, instead of its usual 
position around his brow, had fast- 
ened itself around his throat. Of 
course that was a malicious libel; 
for I met the poor fellow soon after, 
looking the ghost of himself. ‘“‘ How 
was it, Wetherhead ?” ITasked. “I 
don’t know, old fellow,” he respond- 
ed mournfully. “I got through 
splendidly the first few days; but 
after that things began to get mud- 
dled and mixed up somehow, so 
that I could hardly tell one from 
another. It was all there, but 
something had got out of order. I 
felt that it was all there, but there 
was too much to hold together. 
The fact is, Z missed my towel. A 
towel or two would have set it all 
right again. ‘The machine had got 
too hot, and wanted a little cool- 
ing off; but I couldn’t march in 
there, you know, with a big towel 
round my head; so I failed.” 

The clock striking twelve woke 
me from my dream of school-days. I 
had just sixteen hours and a half 
left to complete the story that was 
not yet begun. Whew! I might as 
well engage to write a history of 
science within the appointed time. 
It was useless. My cigar had gone 
out, and I gave up the idea of writ- 
ing a story at all. And yet surely 
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it was so easy, and I had promised 

Culpepper, and both he and 7Zze 

Packet and the public were awaiting 

my decision. And this was to be 

the end of what I had deemed 

the dawn of my hope and the 
. firstling of my true genius! 

“Roger Herbert, you are anass,” 
spake a voice I knew well—a voice 
that compelled my attention at the 
most unseasonable hours. ‘“ Excuse 
me for my plainness of speech, but 
you are emphatically an ass. Now, 
now, no bluster, noanger. Ifyou and 
I cannot honestly avow the plain 
truth to each other, there is no hope 
for manhood. Mr. Culpepper and 
the public waiting for you! Ho! ho! 
Ha! ha! It’s a capital joke. Mr. 
Culpepper is at this moment in the 
peaceful enjoyment of his first slum- 
bers; and the public would not 
even know your name if it were told 
them. Upon my word, Roger, you 
are even a greater ass than I took 
you to be. Well, well, we live and 
learn. For the last half-a-dozen 
hours or more where have you 
been? Floating in the clouds; full 
of the elixir of life; dreaming great 
dreams, your spirit within you fan- 
ned with themovement of the dvinus 
affatus,eh? Is not that it? Non- 
sense, my dear lad. You have only 
once again mounted those two-foot 
stilts, against which I am always 
warning you, and which any little 
mountebank can manage better 
than you. Zhey may show some 
skill, but you only tumble. So 
come down at once, my fine fellow, 
and tread on ¢erra firma again, 
where alone you are safe. You agen- 
ius! Ho! ho! Ho! ho! ho! And 
all apropos of a Christmas pudding. 
The genius of a Christmas pudding! 
It is too good. Your proper busi- 
ness, when Mr. Culpepper made his 

- proposal to you this afternoon, was 
to tell him honestly that the task he 


set you was one quite beyond your 
strength—altogether out of your 
reach, in fact. But no; you must 
mount your stilts, and, once on 
them, of course you are a head and 
shoulders above honest folk. O 
Roger, Roger! why not remember 
your true stature? What is the use 
of a man of five foot four trying to 
palm himself off and give himself 
the airs of one of six foot four? 
He is only laughed at for his pains, 
as Mr. Culpepper will assuredly 
laugh at you to-morrow. Take my 
advice, dear boy, acknowledge your 
fault, and then go to bed. Youare 
no genius, Roger. In what, pray, 
are you better, in what are you so 
good, as fifty of your acquaintances, 
whom I could name right off for 
you, but who never dream that they 
are geniuses? The divinus afiatus, 
forsooth! For shame, for shame, 
little man! Stick to your last, my 
friend, and be thankful even that 
you have a last whereto to stick. Let 
Apelles alone, or let the other little 
cobblers carp at him, if they will. 
The world will think more of his 
blunders than of all your handi- 
craft put together, and your little 
cobbler criticisms into the bargain. 
And now, having said my say, I wish 
you a very good-night, Roger, or 
good-morning rather.”’ 

So spake the voice of the Daimon 
within me; a very bitter voice it has 
often proved to me—as bitter, but as 
healthy, as a tonic. And at its 
whisper down tumbled all “the 
cloud-capt towers and gorgeous 
palaces’ that my imagination had 
so swiftly conjured up. It was 
somewhat humiliating to confess, 
but, after all, Roger Herbert, Senior, 
as I called that inner voice, was 
right. I resolved to go to bed. 
Full of that practical purpose, I 
went to ray desk to close it up for 
the night, and all dreams of a 
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momentary ambition with it, when 
my eyes fell upon a letter bearing 
the address : 


Rocer Hersert, Esq., 
Care of Mrs. Jinks, 
Street, 
New York, 
United States, 
America. 


What a quantity of writing for so 
small an envelope! One needed 
no curious peep within, nor scarce- 
ly a second glance at the neat- 
pointed hand, with the up-and-down 
strokes of equal thickness, to guess 
at the sex of the writer. I remem- 
bered now; it was the letter Mrs. 
Jinks gave me at the door, and, 
good heavens! it had been lying 
there disregarded all these hours, 
while I was inflated with my absurd 
and bombastic thoughts. The 
writing I knew well, for my hand 
had been the first to guide the wri- 
ter through the mazes and the mys- 
teries of chirography. One sen- 
tence from the letter is sufficient to 
give here. ‘Dear, dear Roger: 
Papa is sick—is dying. Come home 
at once.” It was signed “ Fairy.” 

“Home at once!” The post- 
marks said London and Leighstone. 
London, it may be necessary to 
inform the reader, is the capital 
of a county called Middlesex, in 
a country called England, while 
Leighstone is a small country town 
some thirty miles out of London. 
From Leighstone writes “ Fairy” 
to “ Dear, dear Roger” some thou- 
sand—it seems fifty thousand— 
odd miles away. The father re- 
ported dying is my father; Fairy is 
my sister. It is now nearly two in 
the morning, and by four in the 
afternoon Mr. Culpepper and the 
printers expect that brisk, pleasant, 
old-fashioned Christmas story that 
is to make everybody happy, and 


not a hint at pain in it! And I 
have been puzzling my brains these 
long hours past trying to compose 
it, with that silent letter staring me 
in the face all the time. A plea- 
sant Christmas story, a cheery 
Christmas story! How bitterly 
that voice began to laugh within 
me again! Oh! the folly, the crime, 
of which I had been guilty. It was 
such vain and idle dreams as these 
that had lured me away from that 
father’s side; that had brought me 
almost to forget him; that, great 
God! perhaps had dealt the blow 
that struck him down. Merciful 
heavens! what a Christmas story 
will it be mine to tell? 

At four in the afternoon a steam- 
er sailed for Liverpool, and I was 
one of the passengers. Years have 
passed since then, and I can write 
all this calmly enough now; but 
only those—and God grant that they 
may be few!—who at a moment’s 
warning, or at any warning, have 
had to cross more than a thousand 
miles of ocean in the hope of catch- 
ing a dying parent’s last breath, can 
tell how the days pall and the sleep- 
less nights drag on; how the sky 
expands into a mighty shroud 
covering one dear object, of which 
the sad eyes never lose the sight; 
how the winds, roar they loud or 
sing they softly, breathe ever the 
same low, monotonous dirge. 

It was scarcely a year since I had 
parted from my father, and our 
parting had not been of the friend- 
liest. He was a magnate in Leigh- 
stone, as all the Herberts before 
him had been since Leighstone had 
a history. They were a tradition 
in the place; and though to be 
great there in these days did not 
mean what it once meant, and to 
the world outside signified very 
little indeed, yet what is so exact- 
ing or punctilious as the etiquette 
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‘of a petty court, what so precise 
and well preserved as its narrow 
traditions and customs? ‘Time did 
not exist for Leighstone when a 
Herbert was not the foremost man 
there. The tomb of the Herberts 
was the oldest and grandest in the 
churchyard that held the ashes of 
whole generations of the Leighstone 
folk. There had been Crusading 
Herberts, and Bishops Herbert, 
Catholic and Protestant, Abbots 
Herbert, Justices Herbert, Herberts 
that had shared in councils of state, 
and Herberts that had been hanged, 
drawn, and quartered by order of 
the state. Old townsfolk would 
bring visitors to the churchyard 
and give in their own way the his- 
tory of “ that ere Harbert astretch- 
ed out atop o’ the twomb, wi’ a 
swoord by his soide, and gluvs on 
his hands, the two on ’em folded 

, One aginst t’other a-prayin’ loike, 
and across on his buzzum, and a 
coople o’ angels wi’ stone wings 
a-watchin’ each side o’ im. Ahad 
fowt in the waars long ago, that ere 

‘Harbert had, when gentle-folk used 
to wear steel coats, a used, and 
iron breeches, and go ever so fur 
over the seas to foight. Queer 
toimes them was. Whoi, the Har- 
berts, folks did say, was the oldest 
fam’ly i’ the country. Leastwoise, 
there was few ’uns older.” 

' My father was possessed with the 
greatness of his ancestry, and re- 
sented the new-fangled notions that 
professed to see nothing in blood 
or history. Nurtured on tradition 
of a past that would never reap- 
pear, he speedily retired from a 
world where he was too eager to 
see that a Herbert was no more 
than a Jones or a Smith, and, though 
gifted with powers that, rightly 
used, might have proved, even in 
these days, that there was more in 
his race than tradition of a faded 
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past, he preferred withdrawing into 
that past to reproducing it in a 
manner accommodated to the new 
order of things. In all other re- 
spects he was a very amiable Eng- 
lish gentleman, who, abjuring poli- 
tics, which he held had degenerated 
into a trade unbecoming a gentle- 
man’s following, divided his time 
between antiquarian and agricultu- 
ral pursuits, for neither of which 
did I exhibit so ardent an admira- 
tion as he had hoped. As soon as 
I could read, and think, and rea- 
son in my own way, I ran counter 
to my father in many things, and 
was pronounced by him to be a 
radical, infected with the danger- 
ous doctrines of the day, which 
threatened the overthrow of all 
things good, and the advent of all 
things evil. He only read in histo- 
ry the records of a few great fami- 
lies. For me the families were of 
far less interest than the peoples, 
historically at least. The families 
had already passed or were passing 
away ; the peoples always remained. 
To the families I attributed most 
of the evils that had afflicted hu- 
manity; in the peoples I found 
the stuff that from time to time 
helped to regenerate humanity. I 
do not say that all this came to me 
at once; but this manner of looking 
at things grew upon me, and made 
my father anxious about my future, 
though he was too kind to place 
any great restrictions in the way 
of my pursuits, and our disputes 
would generally end by the injunc- 
tion: “ Roger, whatever you do or 
think, always remember that you 
represent a noble race, and are by 
your very birth an English gentle- 
man, so long as such a being :s per- 
mitted to exist.” 

As I grew older problems thick- 
ened around me, and I often envied 
the passive resignation with which 
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so spirited a temperament as my 
father’s could find refuge from the 
exciting questions of the day in the 
quiet of his books and _ favorite 
pursuits. Coming home from 
college or from an occasional ex- 
cursion into the great world with- 
out, Leighstone would seem to me 
a hermitage, where life was extinct, 
and there was room for nothing 
save meditation. And there I med- 
itated much, and pondered and 
read, as I then thought, deeply. 
The quaint, old churchyard was 
my favorite ground for colloquy 
with myself, and admirably adapt- 
ed, with its generations of  si- 
Jent dead, was it for the purpose. 
In that very tomb lay bones, once 
clothed with flesh, through which 
coursed lustily blood that had 
filtered down through the ages into 
my veins. In my thoughts I would 
question that quiet old Herbert 
stretched out there on his tomb 
centuries ago, and lying so still, 
with his calm, stony face upturned 
immovably and confidently to hea- 
ven. The face was not unlike my 
father’s; Leighstone folk said it 
was still more like mine. That 
Herbert was a Catholic, and _ be- 
lieved earnestly in all that I and 
my father as earnestly disbelieved. 
Was he the worse or the better 
man for his faith? ‘To what had 
his faith led him, and to what had 
ours led us? What was his faith, 
and what wasours? To us he was 
a superstitious creature, born in 
dark ages, and the victim of a cun- 
ning priestcraft, that, in the name 
of heaven, darkened the minds and 
hearts of men; while, had he 
dreamed that a degenerate child of 
his would ever, even in after-ages, 
turn heretic, as he would say, the 
probabilities were that in his great- 
hearted earnestness, had it rested 
solely with him, he would rather 


have ended the line in his own per- 
son than that such disgrace should 
ever come upon it. The man who 
in his day had dared tell him 
that flesh of his would ever revile 
the church in which he believed, 
and the Sacrament which he ador- 
ed, would likely enough have been 
piously knocked on the head for 
his pains. What a puzzle it all 
was! Could a century or two 
make all this difference in the man- 
ner of regarding the truths on 
which men professed to bind their 
hopes of an eternal hereafter ? 

One afternoon of one of those 
real English summer days that 
when they come are so balmy and 
bright and joyous, while sauntering 
through the churchyard, I lighted 
upon a figure half buried in the 
long grass, so deeply intent on de- 
ciphering the inscription around 
the tomb of my ancestor that he 
did not notice my approach. There 
he lay, his hat by his side, and an 
open sketch-book near it, peering 
into the dim, old, half-effaced char- 
acters as curiously as ever did al- 
chemist of eld into an old black-let- 
ter volume. His years could not 
be many more than mine. His form 
would equally attract the admira- 
tion of a lady or a prize-fighter. 
The sign of ruddy health burned 
on the bronzed cheek. The dress 
had nothing particular in it to stamp 
the character of the wearer. The 
sketch-book and his absorbing in- 
terest in the grim old characters 
around a tomb might denote the 
enthusiasm of an artist, or of an an- 
tiquarian like my father, though he 
looked too full of the robust life of 
careless youth for the one, and toc 
evidently in the enjoyment of life 
as it was for the other. Altogether 
aman that, encountered thus ina 
country churchyard on a warm 
July afternoon, would at once excite 
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the interest and attract the attention 
of a passer-by. 

While I was mentally noting 
down, running up, and calculating 
to a nicety the sum of his qualities, 
the expression of his face indicated 
that he was engaged in a hopeless 
task. “I can make all out about 
the old Crusader except the date, 
and that is an all-important point. 
The date—the date—the date,” he 
repeated to himself aloud. “ I won- 
der what Crusade he fought in?” 

“Perhaps I could assist you,” I 
broke in. “Sir Roger Herbert fol- 
lowed the good King Edward to the 
Holy Land, and for the sake of 
Christ’s dear rood made many a 
proud painim to bite the dust. 
So saith the old chronicle of the 
Abbey of S. Wilfrid which you see 
still standing—the modernized ver- 
sion of it, at least—on yonder hill. 
The present abbot of S. Wilfrid is 
the florid gentleman who has just 
saluted me. That handsome lady 
beside him is the abbot’s:wife. The 
two pretty girls seated opposite are 
the abbot’s daughters. The good 
and gentle Abbot Jones is taking 
the fair abbess, Mrs. Jones, out for 
her afternoon airing. She is a very 
amiable lady; he is a very genial 
gentleman, and the author of the 
pamphlet in reply to Maitland’s 
Dark Ages. Mr. Jones is very 
severe on the laziness and general 
good-for-nothingness of the poor 
monks, 

My companion, who still re- 
mained stretched on the grass, 
scanned my face curiously and with 
an amused glance while I spoke. 
He seemed lost in a half-revery, 
from which he did not recover un- 
til a few moments after I had ceas- 
ed speaking. With sudden recollec 
tion, he said: 

“TI beg your pardon, I was think- 
ing of something else. Many thanks 


for your information about this old 
hero, whom the new train of ideas, 
called up by your mention of the 
Abbot Jones and his family, drove 
out of my mind a moment. The 
Abbot Jones!” he laughed. “It 
is very funny. Yet why do the 
two words seem so little in keep- 
ing ?” 

“Tt is because, as my father 
would tell you, this is the century 
of the Joneses. Centuries ago Ab- 
bot Jones would have sounded just 
as well and as naturally as did 
Queen Joan. But, in common with 
many another good thing, the name 
has become vulgarized by a vulgar 
age.” 

My companion glanced at me 
curiously again, and seemed more 
inwardly arcused than before, wheth- 
er with me or at me, or both, it was 
impossible to judge from his coun- 
tenance, though that was open 
enough. He turned from the ab- 
bot to the tomb again. 

“ And so.this old hero,” said he, 
patting affectionately the peaked 
toe ofthe figure of Sir Roger, “ drew 
his sword long ago for Christ’s dear 
rood, and probably scaled the walls 
of Damietta at the head of a lusty 
band. What a doughty old fellow 
he must have been! I should have 
been proud to have shaken hands 
with him.” 

“Should you, indeed? Then per- 
haps you will allow a remote rela- 
tive of that doughty old fellow tc 
act as his unworthy representative 
in his absence ?” said I, offering my 
hand. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that 
yu are a descendant of the old 
knight whose ashes consecrate this 
spot!” he exclaimed, rising and 
grasping me by the hand. “Sir, I 
am happy to lay my hand in that 
of a son of a Crusader!” 

“T fear I may not claim so high 
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a character. There are no Crusad- 
ers left. Myself, and Sir Roger 
here, move in different circles. You 
forget that a few centuries roll be- 
tween us.’”e 

“Centuries change the fashion 
of men’s garments,” he responded 
quickly, “not the fashion of their 
hearts. Truth is truth, and faith 
faith, and honor honor, now as 
when this warrior fought for faith, 
and truth, and honor. The cru- 
sades end only with the cross and 
faith in Christ.” 

So spake with fervent accent 
and kindling glance the gentleman 
whom a few moments before I had 
set down as one eminently fitted 
to attract the admiration alike of 
lady or prize-fighter. The words 
struck me as so strange, spoken in 
such a place and by such a person, 
that I was silent a little, and he also. 
At length I said: 

“You are iike my father. You 
seem to prefer the old to the new.” 

“ Not so; Iam particularly grate- 
ful that I was born in this and in 
no other century. But I object to 
the enthusiasm that would leave all 
the dead past to bury its dead. 
There were certain things, certain 
qualities in the centuries gone by, 
a larger faith, a more general fer- 
vor, a loyalty to what was really 
good and great, more universal than 
prevails to-day, that we might have 
preserved with benefit to ourselves 
and to generations to come. But 
pardon me. You have unfortunate- 
ly hit upon one of my hobbies, and 
I could talk for hours on the sub- 
ject.” 

* On the contrary, I ought to feel 
flattered at finding one interest- 
ed even in so remote a relative of 
mine as Sir Roger. As I look at 
him thismoment the thought comes 
to me, could he bend those stiff old 
knees of his, hardened by the cen- 


turies into triple stone, rise up and 
walk through Leighstone, live a 
week among us, question us, know 
our thoughts, feelings, aspirations, 
religions, ascertain all that we have 
profited by the centuries that have 
rolled over this tomb, he would, af- 
ter one week of it all, gather his old 
joints together and go back to his 
quiet rest until that 


* Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum.’ 


“T can’t help laughing at the 
conceit, Imagine me escorting this 
stiff and stony old Sir Roger 
through the streets of Leighstone, 
and introducing him to my relations 
and friends as my grandfather some 
six centuries removed. But the 
fancy sounds irreverent to one 
whom I doubt not was as loyal- 
hearted a gentleman as ever clove 
a Turk to the chine. Poor old Sir 
Roger! I must prevent Mattock 
making such constant use of his 
elbow. It is getting quite out of 
repair.” 

“Who is Mattock, may I ask?” 

“ Mattock is a character in his 
way. He is the Leighstone grave-. 
digger, and has been as long as I 
can remember. He claims a kind 
of fellowship with those he buries, 
and he has buried a whole genera- 
tion of Leighstonites, till a conta- 
gious hump has risen on his back 
from the number of mounds he has, 
raised. He is a cynic in his way,, 
and can be as philosophic over a. 
skull as Hamlet in the play. He 
has a wonderful respect, almost a: 
superstitious regard, for Sir Roger.. 
Whenever he strips for a burial, he 
commends his goods to the care of 
my ancestor, accompanied always: 
by the same remark: ‘I wonder 
who laid thee i’ the airth? A 
weighty corpse thou, a warrant. A. 
deep grave thine, old stone-beard. 
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Well, lend’s your elbow, and here’s 
to ye, wherever ye may be.’ Mat- 
tock takes special care to fortify 
himself against possible contingen- 
cies with a dram. ‘Cold corpses,’ 
he says, ‘is unhealthy. They are 
apt to lie heavy on the stomick, if 
ye doant guard agin ’em; corpses 
doos. So doos oysters. A dram 
afore burial and another dram after 
keeps off the miasmys.’ Such is 
Mattock’s opinion, backed up by an 
experience of a quarter of acentury. 
You are evidently a stranger in this 
neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, I was merely passing 
through. I am enjoying a walking 
tour, being a great walker. Itis by 
far the best method of seeing a 
country. When in the course of 
my wanderings I come across an 
old tomb such as this, an old in- 
scription, or anything at all that was 
wrought or writ by reverent hands 
‘centuries ago, and has survived 
‘through the changes of time, I am 
amply repaid for a day’s march. 
‘Doubly so in this instance, since it 
thas been the fortunate means of 
bringing me in contact with one 
whose opinions I am happy to 
think run in many things parallel 
with my own. And now to step 
out of the past into the very vulgar 
present, I am staying at the ‘ Black 
Bull.’ The ‘Black Bull,’ I am as- 
sured, is famous for his larder, so 
that, if you feel inclined to ripen the 
acquaintance begun by the grave 
“of your ancestor, in the interior of 
the ‘Black Bull,’ Kenneth Goodal 
will:consider that he has fallen on 
‘an exceptionally happy day.”’ 

“ Kenneth Goodal?” The name 
‘struck me as familiar; but I could 
not recollect at the moment where 
I had heard it before. I repeated 
it aloud. 

“Tt sounds 
mame, does it not? 


quite a romantic 
It was my ab- 


surd mother who insisted on the 
Kenneth, after a Scotch uncle of 
mine. For that matter I suppose 
it was she who also insisted on the 
Goodal. At least my father says 
so, But she is the sweetest of 
women to have her own way, Heaven 
bless her! Of course I had no 
voice in the matter at all, beyond 
the generic squeal of babyhood. 
Had I been consulted, I should 
have selected Jack, a jolly, rough- 
and-ready title. It carries a sort 
of slap-me-on-the-back sound with 
it. One is never surprised at a 
Jack getting into scrapes or getting 
out of them. But it would cause 
very considerable surprise to hear 
that a Kenneth had been caught 
in any wild enterprise. However, 
Kenneth I am, and Kenneth I must 
remain, as staid and respectable as 
a policeman on duty by very force 
of title.” 

“ Now I remember where I heard 
the name. There were traditions 
at Dr. Porteous’, at Kingsclere, of a 
Kenneth Goodal who had just left 
before I went there. But he can’t 
have been you.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“He was an awful scape-grace, 
they told me. He used to play 
all kinds of tricks on the masters, 
though as great a favorite with 
them as with the boys. He was a 
great mimic, and Dr. Porteous, who 
is as solemn as an undertaker at a 
rich man’s funeral, and as pomp- 
ous as a parish beadle, surprised 
Kenneth Goodal one day, surround- 
ed by a delighted crowd, listening 
with such rapt attention to a high- 
ly wrought discourse, after the doc- 
tor’s best manner, on the history 
and philosophy of Resurrection 
Pie, that it required the unmis- 
takable ‘ahem!’ of the doctor at 
the close to announce to actor and 
audience the presence of the orig- 
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inal. The doctor in the grand old- 
school manner congratulated the 
youthful Roscius on talents of 
whose existence he had been hith- 
erto unaware, and hinted that a re- 
petition of so successful a perform- 
ance might encourage him to seek 
a wider field for so promising a pu- 
pil. And when the same Kenneth 
thrashed the Kingsclere Champion 
for beating one of the youngsters, 
bribing the policeman not to inter- 
fere until he had finished him, the 
doctor, who was a model of deco- 
rum, had him up before the whole 
college, and delivered an address 
that is not quite forgotten to this 
day ; acknowledging the credit to 
the establishment of such a cham- 
pion in their midst; a young gentle- 
man who could mimic his superiors 
until his identity was lost, and pum- 
mel his inferiors until their identity 
was lost, was wasting his great na- 
tural gifts in so narrow an arena; 
and so on—all delivered in the 
doctor’s best Ciceronian style. It 
took a deputation of all the mas- 
ters and all the boys together to 
beg the delinquent off a rustication 
or worse. In fact, the stories of 
him and his deeds are endless. 
How odd that you should have the 
same name!” 

My new acquaintance laughed 
outright. 

“JT fear I must lay claim to more 
than the name; that historical per- 
sonage stands before you. I was 
with Dr. Porteous for a couple of 
years, and had no idea that I left 
such fame behind me. The doctor 
and I became the best of friends af- 
ter my departure. Andso you and 
I are, in a manner, old school-fel- 
lows? How happy I ar to have 
fallen across you. But, come; the 
‘Black Bull’ is waiting.” 

“ By the elbow of mine ancestor, 
nay. Such dishonor may not come 


upon the Herberts. Why, Sir Ro- 
ger here would rise from his tomb 
at the thought and denounce me 
in the market-place.e You must 
come with me. Dinner is ready by 
this time. Come as you are. My 
father will like you. He likes any 
one who is interested in his ances- 
tors. And my sister, who, since my 
mother’s death, is mistress of the 
house and mistress of us all, shall 
answer for herself.” 

“So be it,” he said, and we pass- 
ed under the yews, their sad 
branches flushed in the sun, out 
through the gate, under the old 
archway with its mouldering sta- 
tues, up the pretty straggling road 
that formed the High Street of 
Leighstone, arm in arm together, 
fast friends we each of us felt, 
though but acquaintances of an 
hour. The instinct that out of a 
multitude selects one, though you 
may scarcely know his name, and 
tells you that one is your friend, is 
as strange as unerring. It was this 
unconscious necromancy that had 
woven a mesh of golden threads 
caught from the summer sunlight 
around us as we moved along. Its 
influence was upon us, breathing in 
the perfumed air. I had never had 
a real friend of my own age before, 
and I hailed this one as the dis- 
covery of a life-time. We should 
strike out together, tread the same 
path, be it rough or smooth, arm in 
arm until the end come. Damon 
and Pythias would be nothing to 
us- The same loves, the same 
hates, the same hopes, were to guide, 
animate, and sustain us. Castles 
in the air! Castles in the air! 
Who has not built them? Who 
among the sons of men in the 
neighborhood of twenty summers 
has not chosen one man out of 
thousands, leant upon him, cher- 
ished him, made him his idol, loved 
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him above all? And so it goes on, 
until some day comes a laughing 
eye peeping from under a bonnet, 
and with one dart the bosom friend- 
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ship is smitten through and through, 
and Damon is ready to sacrifice a 
hecatomb of his Pythiases on the 
altar of the ox-eyed goddess, 


CHAPTER II. 


A DINNER AT THE GRANGE—A PAIR OF OWLS, 


As we passed up the gravel walk 
of the Grange a face was trying 
its prettiest to look scoldingly out 
of the window, but could not suc- 
ceed. When the eyes lighted upon 
my companion, face and eyes to- 
gether disappeared. It was a face 
that I had seen grow under my 
eyes, but it had never occurred to 
me hitherto that it had grown so 
beautiful. Could that tall young 
lady, who did the duties of mis- 
tress of the Grange so demurely, be 
the little fairy whom only yesterday 
I used to toss upon my shoulder 
and carry out into the barnyard to 
see the fowls, one hand twined 
around my neck, and the other wav- 
ing her magic wand with the ac- 
tion of a little queen—the same 
magic wand that I had spent a 
whole hour and a half—a_ boy’s 
long hour and a half—in peeling 
and notching with my broken pen- 
knife, engraving thereon the cabal- 
istic characters “ F. N.,” which, as 
all the world was supposed to know, 
signified “ Fairy Nell”? And that 
was “Fairy”? who had just disap- 
peared from the honeysuckles. 
Faith! a far more dangerous fairy 
than when I was her war-horse and 
she my imperious queen. 

I introduced my companion as 
an old school-fellow of mine to my 


father and sister. So fine-looking 
a young man could not fail to im- 
press my father favorably, who, not- 
withstanding his seclusion, had a 
keen eye for persons and appear- 
ances. How so fine-looking a 
young man impressed my sister I 
cannot say, for it is not given to me 
to read ladies’hearts. ‘The dinner 
was passing pleasantly enough, when 
one of those odd revulsions of feel- 
ing that come to one at times in 
the most inopportune situations 
came over me. I am _ peculiarly 
subject to fits of this nature, and 
only time and years have enabled 
me to overcome them to any ex- 
tent. By the grave of a friend who 
was dear to me, and in presence of 
his weeping relatives, some odd re- 
collection has risen up as it were 
out of the freshly-dug grave, and 
grinned at me over the corpse’s 
head, till I hardly knew whether the 
tears in my eyes were brought 
there by laughter or by grief. Just 
on the attainment of some success, 
for which I had striven for months or 
years, may be, and to which I had 
devoted every energy that was in 
me, while the flush of it was fresh on 
my cheek and in my heart, and the 
congratulations of friends pouring 
in on me, has come a drear feeling 
like a winter wind across my sum- 
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mer garden to blast the roses and 
wither the dew-laden buds just 
opening to the, light. Why this 
is so I cannot explain; that it 
is so I know. It is a mockery 
of human nature, and falls on the 
harmony of the soul like that ter- 
rible “ha! ha!” of the fiend who 
stands by all the while when poor 
Faust and innocent Marguerite 
are opening their hearts to each 
other. 

“ And so, Mr. Goodal, you are an 
old friend of Roger’s? He has told 
me about most of his friends. It is 
strange he never mentioned your 
name before.” 

“Tt is strange,” I broke in hur- 
riedly. ‘ Kenneth is the oldest of 
all, too. I found him first in the 
thirteenth century. He bears his 
years well, does he not, Fairy ?” 

My father and Nellie both look- 
ed perplexed. Kenneth laughed. 

“ What in the world are you talk- 
ing about, Roger?” asked my father 
in amazement. 

“Where do you think I found 
him? Burrowing at the tomb of 
the Herberts, as though he were 
anxious to get inside and pass an 
evening with them.” 

“And judging the past by the 
present, a very agreeable evening [| 
should have spent,’”’ said Kenneth 
gayly. 

“ Well, sir, I will not deny that 
you would have found excellent 
company,” responded my father, 
pleased at the compliment. “ The 
Herberts . . .” he began. 

“For heaven’s sake, sir, let them 
rest in their grave. I have already 
surfeited Mr. Goodal with the his- 
tory of the Herberts.” Kenneth 
was about to interpose, but I went 
on: “Astrangely-mixed assembly 
the Herberts would make in the 
other world ; granting that there is 
another world, and that the mem- 


bers of our family condescend to 
know each other there.” 

“Roger!” said Nellie in a warn- 
ing tone, while my father reddened 
and shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“If there be another worid and 
the Herberts are there, it is impos- 
sible that they can live together ez 
famille. It can scarcely be even 
a bowing acquaintance,” I added, 
feeling all the while that I was as 
rude and undutiful as though I 
had risen from my chair and dealt 
my father a blow in the face. He 
remembered, as I did not, what 
was due to our guest, and said 
coldly : 

“ Roger, don’t you think that you 
might advantageously change the 
subject? Mr. Goodal, I am very 
far behind the age, and not equal to 
what I suppose is the prevailing 
tone among clever young gentlemen 
of the present day. I am very old 
fogy, very conservative. Try that 
sherry.” 

The quiet severity of his tone 
cut me to the quick. The spirit 
of mischief must have been very 
near my elbow at that moment. 
Instead of taking my lesson in good 
part, I felt like a whipped school- 
boy, and, regardiess of poor Nellie’s 
pale face and Kenneth’s silence, 
went on resolutely : 

“Well, sir, my ancestors are to 
me a most interesting topic of con- 
versation, and I take it that a Her- 
bert only shows a proper regard for 
his own flesh and blood if he in- 
quire after their eternal no less 
than their temporal welfare. What 
has become of all the Herberts, I 
should dearly like to know ?” 

“T know, sir, what will become 
of one of them, if he continues his 
silly and unmannerly cynicism,” 
said my father, now fairly aroused. 
He was very easily aroused, and I 
wonder that he restrained himself 
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so long. “I cannot imagine, Mr. 
Goodal, what possesses the young 
men of the present day, or what 
they are coming to. Irreverence 
for the dead, irreverence for the 
living, irreverence for all that is 
worthy of reverence, seems to stamp 
their character. I trust, sir, indeed 
I believe, that you have better feel- 
ings than to think that life and 
death, here and hereafter, are fit 
subjects for a boy’s sneer. I am 
sure that you have that respect for 
church and state and—and things 
established that is becoming a gen- 
tleman. I can only regret that my 
son is resolved on going as fast as 
he can to—to—” He glanced at 
Nellie, and remained silent. 

“TI know where you would say, 
sir; and inthe event of my happy 
arrival there, I shall beyond doubt 
meet a large section of the Herberts 
who have gone before me—that is, 
if church and things established are 
to be believed. When one comes 
to think of it, what an appalling 
number of Herberts must have 
gone to the devil !” 

“ Nellie, my girl, you had better 
retire, since your brother forgets 
how to conduct himself in the pre- 
sence of ladies and gentlemen.” 

But Nellie sat still with scared 
face, and, though by this time my 
heart ached, I could not help con- 
tinuing: 

“But, father, what are we to be- 
lieve, or do we believe anything? 
Up to a certain period the Herberts 
were what their present head—whom 
heaven long preserve !—would call 
rank Papists. Old Sir Roger, 
whose epitaph I found Mr. Goodal 
endeavoring to decipher this after- 
noon, was a Crusader, a soldier of 
the cross which, in our enlighten- 
ment and hatred of idolatry, we have 
torn down from the altar where he 
worshipped, and overturned that 


altar itself. Was it for love of 
church and things established, as 
we understand them, that he sailed 
away to the Holy Land, and in his 
pious zeal knocked the life out of 
many an innocent painim? Was 
good Abbot Herbert, whose monu- 
mental brass in the chancel of S. 
Wilfrid’s presents him kneeling and 
adoring before the chalice that he 
verily believed to hold the blood 
of Christ, a worshipper of the same 
God and a holder of the same faith 
as my uncle, Archdeacon Herbert, 
who denies and abhors the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, although his 
two daughters, who are of the highest 
High-Church Anglicans, devoutly 
believe in something approaching 
it, and, to prove their faith, have en- 
rolled themselves both in the Con- 
fraternity of the Cope, whose re- 
cent discovery has set Parliament 
and all the bench of bishops abuzz ? 
Is it alla humbug all the way down, 
or were the stout, Crusading, Ca- 
tholic Herberts real and right, 
while we are wrong and a religious 
sham? Does the Reformation mark 
us off into white sheep and black 
sheep, consigning them to hell and 
us to heaven? If not, why were 
they not Protestants, and why are 
we not Catholics, or why are we all 
not unbelievers? Can the same 
heaven hold all alike—those who 
adored and adore the Sacrament as 
God, and those who pronounce ad- 
oration of the Sacrament idolatry 
and an abomination ?” 

My father’s only reply to this 
lengthy and irresistible burst of 
eloquent reasoning was to ask 
Nellie, who had sat stone-still, and 
whose eyes were distended in min- 
gled horror and wonder, for a cup 
of coffee. My long harangue seem- 
ed to have a soothing effect upon 
my nerves. I looked at Goodal, 
who was looking at his spoon. JT 
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felt so sorry that I could have 
wished all my words unsaid. 

“My dear father, and my dear 
Kenneth, and you too, Nellie, pardon 
me. I have been unmannerly, gross- 
ly so. I brought you here, Kenneth, 
to spend a pleasant evening, and 
help us to spend one, and some evil 
genius—a daimon that I carry about 
with me, and cannot always whip 
into good behavior—has had pos- 
session of me for the last half-hour. 
It was he that spoke in me, and not 
my father’s son, who, were he true 
to the lessons and example of his 
parent, would as soon think of com- 
mitting suicide as a breach of hos- 
pitality or good manners. Now, 
as you are antiquarians, I leave 
vou a little to compare notes, while 
I take Fairy out to trip upon the 
green, and console her for my pass- 
ing heresy with orthodoxy and 
Tupper, who, I need not assure 
you, is her favorite poet, as he is 
of all true English country damsels. 
There is the moon beginning to 
rise; and there is a certain melt- 
ing, a certain watery, quality about 
Tupper admirably adapted to moon- 
light.” 

The rest of the evening passed 
more pleasantly. After a little we 
all went out on the lawn, and sat 
there together. The moonlight 
nights of the English summer are 
very lovely. ‘That night was as a 
thousand such, yet it seemed to me 
that I had never felt the solemn 
beauty of nature so deeply or so 
sensibly before. S. Wilfrid’s shone 
out high and gray and solemn in 
the moon. Through the yew-trees 
of the priory down below gleamed 
the white tombstones of the church- 
yard. A streak of silver quivering 
through the land marked the wan- 
dering course of the Leigh. And 
high up among the beeches and 
the elms sat we, the odors of the 
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afternoon still lingering on the air, 
the melody of a nightingale near by 
wooing the heart of the night with 
its mystic notes, and the moonlight 
shimmering on drowsy trees and 
slumbering foliage that not a breath 
in all the wide air stirred. 

“There is a soft quiet in our 
English nights, a kind of home 
feeling about them, that makes them 
very lovable, and that I have ex- 
perienced nowhere else,” said Ken- 
neth. 

“Oh! Iam so glad to hear you 
say that, Mr. Goodal.” 


“May I ask why, Miss Her- 
bert ?” 
“Well, I hardly know. Because, 


I suppose, I am so very English.” 

“So is Tupper, and Fairy swears 
by Tupper. At least she would, if 
she swore at all,” remarked her 
brother, whose hair was pulled for 
his pains. 

“Were you ever abroad, Miss 
Herbert ?” 

“ Never ; papa wished to take me 
often, but I refused, because I sup- 
pose again I am so very English.” 

“Too English to face sea-sick- 
ness,” said her brother. 

“T believe the fault is mine, Mr. 
Goodal,” said her father. ‘ You 
see the gout never leaves me for 
long together. I am liable at any 
time to an attack; and gout is a 
bad companion on foreign travel. 
It is bad enough at home, as Nellie 
finds, who insists on being my only 
nurse; and I am so selfish that I 
have not the heart to let her go, 
and I believe she has hardly the 
heart to leave me.” 

“Oh! I don’t wish to go. Cous- 
in Edith goes every year, and we 
have such battles when she comes 
back. She cannot endure this 
climate, she cannot endure the 
people, she cannot endure the fash- 
ions, the language is tco harsh and 
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grating for her ear, the cooking is 
barbarous—everythingis bad. Now, 
I would rather stay at home and 
be happy in my ignorance than 
learn such lessons as that,” said 
honest Nellie. 

“You would never learn such 
lessons.” 

“Don’t you think so? But tell 
us now, Mr. Goodal, do not you, 
who have seen so much, find Eng- 
land very dull?” 

“Excessively. That is one of 
its chief beauties. Dulness is one 
of our national privileges; and Ro- 
ger here will tell you we pride 
ourselves on it.” 

“ Kenneth would say that dul- 
ness is only another word for what 
you would call our beautiful home- 
life,” said the gentleman appealed 
to. 

“ Dulness indeed! I don’t find it 
dull,” broke in Nellie, bridling up. 

“No, the dairy and the kitchen ; 
the dinner and tea; the Priory on a 
Sunday; the shopping excursions 
into Leighstone, where there is 
nothing to buy; the garden and the 
vinery; the visits to Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Knowles; to Widow 
Wickham, who is blind; to Mrs. 
Staynes, who is deaf, and whose 
husband ran away from her be- 
cause, as he said, he feared that he 
would rupture a blood-vessel in 
trying to talk to her; the parish 
school and the charity hospital, 
make the life of a well-behaved 
young English lady quite a round 
of excitement. There are such 
things, too, as riding to hounds, 
and a ball once in a while, and 
croquet parties, and picnics, and 
the Eleusinian mysteries of the tea- 
table. Who shall say that, with all 
these opportunities for wild dissipa- 
tion, English country life is dull?” 

“ Roger wearies of Leighstone, 
you perceive,” said my father. 


. top of the hill there ? 
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“Well, I was restless once inyself; 
but the gout laid hold of me early 
in life, and it has kept its hold.” 

“Now, Mr. Goodal, in all your 
wanderings, tell me where you have 
seen anything so delightful as this ? 
Have you seen a ruin more venera- 
ble than S. Wilfrid’s, nodding to 
sleep like a gray old monk on the 
Every stone 
of it has a history; some of them 
gay, many of them grave. Look at 
the Priory nestling down below— 
history again. See how gently the 
Leigh wanders away through the 
country. Every cottage and farm 
on its banks I know, and those in 
them. Could you find a sweeter 
perfume in all the world than steals 
up from my own garden here, 
where all the flowers are mine, and 
I sometimes think half know me? 
All around is beauty and peace, 
and has been so ever since I was a 
child. Why, then, should I wish 
to wander ?” 

Something more liquid even than 
their light glistened in Fairy’s eyes, 
as she turned them on Kenneth at 
the close. He seemed startled at 
her sudden outburst, and, after a 
moment, said almost gravely : 

“You are right, Miss Herbert. 
The beauty that we do not know 
we may admire, but hardly love. It 
is like a painting that we glance at, 
and pass on to see something else. 
There is no sense of ownership 
about it. I have wandered, with a 
crippled friend by my side, through 
art galleries where all that was 
beautiful in nature and art was 
drawn up in a way to fascinate the 
eye and delight the senses. Yet 
my crippled friend never suffered 
by contrast; never felt his deformi- 
ty there. Knowledge, association, 
friendship, love—these are the great 
beautifiers. The little that we can 
really call our own is dearer to us 
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than all the world—is our world, in 
fact. An Italian sunset steals and 
enwraps the senses into, as it were, 
a third heaven. A London fog is 
one of the most hideous things in 
this worid; yet a genuine London- 
er finds something in his native fog 
dear to him as the sunset to the 
Italian, and I confess to the barbar- 
ism myself. On our arrival the 
other day we were greeted by a 
yellow, dense, smoke-colored fog, 
such as London alone can produce. 
It was more than a year since I had 
seen one, and I enjoyed it. I 
breathed freely again, for I was at 
home. You will understand, then, 
how I appreciate your enthusiasm 
about Leighstone; andif Leighstone 
had many like Miss Herbert, I can 
well understand why its people 
should be content to stay at home.” 

Nellie laughed. “I am afraid, 
Mr. Goodal, that you have brought 
back something more than your 
taste for fogs and your homely 
Saxon from Italy.” 

“Ves, amore rooted love for my 
own land, a truer appreciation of 
my countrymen, and more ardent 
admiration of my fair country- 
women.” 

“ Ah! now you are talking Ital- 
ian. But, honestly, which country 
do you find the most interesting 
of all you have seen ?” 

“My own, Miss Herbert.” 

“The nation of shop-keepers!” 
ejaculated I. 

“Of Magna Charta,” interposed 
my father, who, ready enough to 
condemn his age and his country 
himself, was Englishman enough to 
allow no other person to do so with 
impunity. 

“Of hearth and home, of cheer- 
ful firesides and family circles,” 
added Nellie. 

“ Of work-houses 
mills,” I growled. 


and _ tread- 
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“ Of law and order, of civil and 
religious liberty,” corrected my fa- 
ther. 

“ Which are of very recent intro- 
duction and very insecure tenure,” 
added I. 

“They formed the corner-stone 
of the great charter on which our 
English state is built—a charter 
that has become our glory and the 
world’s envy.” 

“To be broken into and rifled 
within a century; to be set under 
the foot of a Henry VIII. and pin- 
ned to the petticoat of an Elizabeth ; 
to be mocked at in the death of a 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and a Charles; 
to be thrown out of window by a 


Cromwell. Our charters and our 
liberties! Oh! we are a thrifty 
race. We can pocket them all 


when it suits our convenience, and 
flaunt them to the world on exhibi- 
tion-days. Our charter did not 
save young Raymond Herbert his 
neck for sticking to his faith during 
the Reformation, though I believe 
that same charter provided above 
all things that the church of God 
should be free; and a Chief-Justice 
Herbert sat on the bench and pro- 
nounced sentence on the boy, not 
daring to wag a finger in defence 
of his own flesh and blood. Of 
course the Catholic Church was 
not the church of God, for so the 
queen’s majesty decreed; and to 
Chief-Justice Herbert we owe these 
lands, such of them as were saved. 
Great heaven! we talk of nobility 
—English nobility; the proudest 
race under the sun. The proudest 
race under the sun, who would 
scorn to kiss the Pope’s slipper, 
grovelled in the earth, one and all 
of them, under the heel of an Eliza- 
beth, and the other day trembled at 
the frown of a George the Fourth!” 

I need not dwell on the fact 
that in those days I had a particu- 
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lar fondness for the sound of my 
own voice. I gloried in what 
seemed to me startling paradoxes, 
and flashes of wisdom that loosened 
bolts and rivets of prejudice, shat- 
tered massive edifices of falsehood, 
undermined in a twinkling social 
and moral weaknesses, which, of 
course, had waited in snug security 
all these long years for my coming 
to expose them to the scorn of a 
wondering world. What a hero I 
was, what atrenchant manner I had 
of putting things, what a keen in- 
tellect lay concealed under that 
calm exterior, and what a deep 
debt the world would have owed 
me had it only listened in time to 
my Cassandra warnings, it will be 
quite unnecessary for me to point 
out. 

“T suppose I ought to be very 
much ashamed of myself,’ said 
Kenneth good-humoredly; “but I 
still confess that I find my own 
country the most interesting of any 
that I have seen. It may be that 
the very variety, the strange con- 
tradictions in our national life and 
character, noticed by our radical 
here, are in themselves no small 
cause for that interest. If we have 
had a Henry VIII., we have had an 
Alfred and an Edward; if we have 
had an Elizabeth, we have also had 
a Maud; if our nobles cowered be- 
fore a woman, they faced a man at 
Runnymede, and at their head were 
English churchmen, albeit not En- 
glish churchmen of the stamp of 
to-day. If we broke through our 
charter, let us at least take the 
merit of having restored something 
of it, although it is somewhat mor- 
tifying to find that centuries of 
wandering and of history and dis- 
covery only land us at our old 
starting-point.” 

“T give in. Bah! we are spoil- 
ing the night with history, while all 
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nature is smiling at us in her beau- 
tiful calm.” 

“Ah! you have driven away the 
nightingale; it sings no more,” said 
Fairy. 

“Surely some one can console 
us for its absence,” said Kenneth, 
glancing at Nellie. 

“JT do not understand Italian,” 
she laughed back. 

“Your denialis a confession of 
guilt. Lheard Roger call you Fairy. 
There be good fairies and bad. 
You would not be placed among the 
bad ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because all the bad fairies are 
old.” 

“ And ride on broomsticks,” add- 
ed I. 

Unlike her brother, who had not 
a note of music in him, Fairy had 
a beautiful voice, which had had 
the additional advantage of a very 
careful cultivation. She sang us a 
simple old ballad that touched our 
hearts; and when that was done, 
we insisted on another. Then the 
very trees seemed to listen, the flow- 
ers to open as to anew sunlight, 
and shed their sweetness in sympa- 
thy, as she sang one of those bal- 
lads of sighs and tears, hope and 
despair and sorrowful lamentation, 
caught from the heart of a nation 
whose feelings have been stirred to 
the depths to give forth all that was 
in them in the beautiful music that 
their poet has wedded to words. 
The ballad was “ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and as the notes died 
away the foliageseemed to move and 
murmur with applause, while after a 
pause the nightingale trilled out 
again its wonderful song in rivalry. 
There was silence for a short time, 
which was broken by Kenneth say- 
ing: 

“T must break up Fairy-lard, 
and go back to the Black Bull.” 
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But of this we would not hear. It 
was agreed that Kenneth should 
take up his quarters with us. The 
conversation outlasted our usual 
hours at Leighstone. Kenneth sus- 
tained the burden; and with a won- 
derful grace and charm he did so. 
He had read as well as travelled, 
and more deeply and extensively 
than is common with men of his 
years ; for his conversation was full 
of that easy and delightful illustra- 
tion that only a student whose sharp 
angles have been worn off by con- 
tact with the world outside his stu- 
dy can command and gracefully use, 
leaving the gem of knowledge that 
aman possesses, be it small or great, 
perfect in its setting. Much of 
what he related was relieved by 
some shrewd and happy remark of 
his own that showed him a close 
observer, while a genial good-nature 
and tendency to take the best pos- 
sible view of things diffused itself 
through all. It was late when my 
father said: 

“Mr. Goodal, you have tempted 
me into inviting an attack of my 
old enemy by sitting here so long. 
There is no necessity for your go- 
ing to-morrow, is there, since you 
are simply on a walking tour? 
Roger is a great rambler, and there 
are many pretty spots about Leigh- 
stone, many an old ruin that will 
repay a visit. Indeed, ruins are the 
most interesting objects of these 
days. My walking days, I fear, are 
over. A visitor isa Godsend to us 
down here, and, though you ram- 
blers soon tire of one spot, there is 
more in Leighstone than can be 
well seen in a day.” 

Thus pressed, he consented, and 
our little party broke up. 

“Are you an owl!” I asked 
Kenneth, as my father and sister re- 
tired. 

“ Somewhat,” he replied, smiling. 
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“Then come to my room, and 
you shall give your to-whoo to my 
to-whit. I was born an owl, having 
been introduced into this world, I 
am informed, in the small hours; 
and the habits of the species cling 
to me. Take that easy-chair and 
try this cigar. These slippers will 
ease your feet. Though not a 
drinking man, properly so called, I 
confess to a liking for the juice of 
the grape. The fondness for it is 
still strong in the sluggish blood of 
the Norse, and I cannot help my 
blood. Therefore, at an hour like 
this, a night-cap will not hurt us. 
Of what color shallit be? Of the 
deep claret tint of Bordeaux, the 
dark-red hue of Burgundy, or the 
golden amber of the generous Span- 
lard? Though, as I tell you, not a 
drinking man, I think a good cigar 
and a little wine vastly improves 
the moonlight, provided the quan- 
tity be not such as to obscure the 
vision of eye or brain. That is not 
exactly a theory of my own. It 
was constantly and deeply impress- 
ed upon me by a very reverend 
friend of mine, with whom I read 
for a year. Indeed I fear his 
faith in port was deeper than his 
faith inthe Pentateuch. The drunk- 
ard is to me the lowest of animals, 
ever has been, and ever will be. 
Were the world ruled—as it is 
scarcely likely to be just yet—by 
my suggestions, the fate of the 
Duke of Clarence should be the 
doom of every drunkard, with only 
this difference; that each one 
be drowned in his own favorite li- 
quor, soaked there till he dissolved, 
and the contents ladled out and 
poured down the throat of whoever, 
by any accident, mistook the gutter 
for his bed. You will pardon my 
air; in my own room I am supreme 
lord and master. Kenneth, my 
boy, I like you. I feel as though I 
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had known you all my life. That 
must have been the reason for my 
unruly, ungracious, and unmanner- 
ly explosion down-stairs at dinner, 
I have an uncontrollable habit of 
breaking out in that style some- 
times, and the effect on my father, 
whom I need not tell you I love 
and revere above all men living, is 
what you see.” 

He smoked in silence a few sec- 
onds, and then, turning on me, sud- 
denly asked: 

“Where did you learn your theo- 
logy ?” 

The question was the last in the 
world that would have presented it- 
self to me, and was a little startling, 
but put in too earnest a manner for 
a sneer, and too kindly to give of- 
fence. I answered blandly that I 
was guiltless of laying claim to any 
special theology. 

“Well, your opinions, then—the 
faith, the reasons, on which you 
ground your life and views of life. 
Your conversation at times drifts 
into a certain tone that makes me 
ask, Where or what have you 
studied ?” 

“Nowhere; nothing; every- 
where ; everything; everybody; I 
read whatever I come across. And 
as for theology—for my theology, 
such as it is—I suppose Iam chiefly 
indebted to that remarkably clever 
organ of opinion known as the 
Journal of the Age.” 

A few whiffs in silence, and then 
he said : 

“T thought so.” 

“What did you think ?” 

“That you were a reader of the 
Journal of the Age. Most young- 
sters who read anything above a 
sporting journal or a sensational 
novel are. I have been a student 
of it myself—a very close student. 
I knew the editor well. We were 
at one time bosom friends. He 
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took me in training, and I recogniz- 
ed the symptoms in you at once.” 

“ How so ?” 

“The Journal of the Age—and it 
has numerous admirers and imita- 
tors—is, in these days, the ablest or- 
gan of a great and almost univer- 
sal worship of an awful trinity that 
has existed since man was first cre- 
ated; and the name of that awful 
trinity is—the devil, the world, 
and the flesh.” 

I stared at him in silent astonish- 
ment. All the gayety of his man- 
ner, all its softness, had gone, and 
he seemed in deadly earnest, as he 
went on: 

“This worship is not paraded in 
its grossest form. Notatall. Itis 
graced by all that wit can give and 
undisciplined intellect devise. It 
has a brilliant sneer for Faith, a 
scornful smile for Hope, and a chill 
politeness for Charity. Irevelled in 
it for atime. Heaven forgive me! 
I was happy enough to escape.” 

“ With what result ?” 

“ Briefly with this: with the con- 
viction that man did not make this 
world; that he did not make him- 
self, or send himself into it; that 
consequently he was not and could 
never be absolutely his own mas- 
ter; that he was sent in and called 
out by Another, by a Greater than 
he, by a Creator, by a God. I be- 
came and am a Catholic, to find 
that what for a time I had blindly 
worshipped were the three enemies 
against whom I was warned to 
fight all the days of my life.” 

“And the Journal of the Age?” 

“The editor cut me as soon as 
he found I believed in God in pre- 
ference to himself. He is the 
fiercest opponent of Papal Infalli- 
bility with whom I ever had the 
honor of acquaintance.” 

“Tcannot say that your words 
and the manner in which you 
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speak them do not impress me. 
Still, it never occurred to me that 
so insignificant a being as Roger 
Herbert was worthy the combined 
attack of the three formidable ad- 
versaries you have named. What 
have the devil, the world, and the 
flesh to do with me?” 

“Yes, there is the difficulty, not 
only with Roger Herbert, but with 
everybody else. It does seem 
strange that influences so powerful 
and mysterious should be for ever 
ranged against such wretched little 
beings as we are, whom a toothache 
tortures and a fever kills. Yet 
surely man’s life on earth is not all 
fever and its prevention, toothache 
and its cure, or a course of eating, 
doctoring, and tailoring. If we be- 
lieve at all in a life that can never 
end, in a soul, surely that is some- 
thing worth thought and care. An 
eternal life that must range itself on 
one side or the other seems worthy 
of a struggle between the powers 
of good and evil, if good and evil 
there be. Nay, man is bound of 
his own right, of his own free will, 
of his very existence, to choose be- 
tween one and the other, to be good 
or be bad, and not stumble on list- 
lessly as a thing of chance, tossed 
at will from one to the other. We 
do not sufficiently realize the great- 
est of our obligations. We should 
feel disgraced if we did not pay 
our tailor or our wine-merchant ; 
but such a thought never presents 
itself to us when the question con- 
cerns God or the devil, or that part 
of us that does not wear clothes 
and does not drink wine.” 

He had risen while he was speak- 
ing, and spoke with an energy and 
earnestness I had never yet witness- 
ed in any man. Whether right or 
wrong, his view of things towered 
so high above my own blurred and 
crooked vision that I felt myself 
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The watch-tower of his faith planted 
him high up among the stars of 
heaven, while I groped and strug- 
gled far away down in the darkness. 
Oh! if I could only climb up there 
and stand with him, and see the 
world and all things in it from that 
divine and serene height, instead of 
impiously endeavoring to build up 
my own and others’ little Babel that 
was to reach the skies and enable 
us to behold God. But conver- 
sions are not wrought by a few 
sentences nor by the mere emotions 
of the heart; not by Truth itself, 
which is for ever speaking, for ever 
standing before and confronting us, 
its mark upon its forehead, yet we 
pass it blindly by; for has it not 
been said that “having eyes they 
see not, and having ears they hear 
not”? 

“ Kenneth,” I said, stretching out 
my hand, which he clasped in both 
of his, “the subject which has been 
called up I feel to be far too solemn 
to be dismissed with the sneer and 
scoff that have grown into my 
nature. Indeed, I always so re- 
garded it secretly ; but perhaps the 
foolish manner in which I have 
hitherto treated it was owing some- 
what to the foolish people with 
whom I have had to deal from my 
boyhood. They give their reasons 
about this, that, and the other as 
parrots repeat their lesson, with 
interjectory shrieks and occasional 
ruffling of the poll, all after the 
same pattern. You seem to me to be 
in earnest; but, if you please, we 
will say no more about it—at least 
now.” 

“As you please,” he replied. 
“ Here I am at the end of my cigar. 
So good-night, my dear boy. Well, 
you have had my to-whit to your 
to-whoo.” 

And so a strange day ended. I 
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sat thinking some time over our 
conversation. Kenneth’s observa- 
tions opened quite a new train of 
thought. It had never occurred 
to me before that life was a great 
battle-field, and that all men were, 
as it were, ranged under two stan- 
dards, under the folds of which they 
were compelled to fight. Every- 
thing had come to me in its place. 
A man might have his private 
opinions on men and things, as he 
collects a private museum for his 
own amusement; but in the main 
one lived and died, acted and 
thought, passed through and out of 
life, in much the same manner as 
his neighbor, not inquiring and not 
being inquired into too closely. 
Life was made for us, and we lived 
it much in the same way as we 
learned our alphabet, we never 
knew well how, or took our medi- 
cine, in the regulation doses. Some- 
times we were a little rebellious, 
and suffered accordingly; that was 
all. Excess on any side was a 
bore to everybody else. It was 
very easy, and on the whole not un- 
pleasant. We nursed our special 
crotchets, we read our newspapers, 
we watched our children at their 
gambols, we chatted carelessly 
away out on the bosom of the broad 
stream along which we were being 
borne so surely and swiftly into the 
universal goal. Why should we 
scan the sky and search beneath the 
silent waters, trembling at storms 
to come and treacherous whirlpools, 
hidden sand-banks, and cruel rocks 
on which many a brave bark had 
gone down? Chart and compass 
were for others ; a pleasant sail only 
for us. There was a Captain up 
aloft somewhere; it was his duty 
and not ours to see that all was 
right and taut—ours to glide along 
in slumbrous ease, between eternal 
banks of regions unexplored; to 
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feast our eyes on fair scenes, and 
lap our senses in musical repose. 
That was the true life. Sunken 
rocks, passing storms, mutinies 
among the crew, bursting of engines 
—what were such thingstous? Had 
we not paid our fares and made our 
provision for the voyage, and was 
not the Captain bound to land us 
safely at our journey’s end, if he 
valued his position and reputation ? 

The devil, the world, and the 
flesh! What nightmare summoned 
these up, and set them glaring hor- 
ribly into the eyes of a peaceful 
British subject? What had _ the 
devil to do with me or I with the 
devil? What were the world and 
the flesh? ‘Take my father, now; 
what had they to do with him? 
Or Fairy? Why, her life was as 
pure as that sky that smiled down 
upon her with all its starry eyes. 
Let me see; there were others, how- 
ever, who afforded better subjects 
for investigation. Whenever you 
want to find out anything disagree- 
able, call on your friends and neigh- 
bors. ‘There was the Abbot Jones, 
now; let us weigh him in the triple 
scale. How fared the devil, the 
world, and the flesh with the Abbot 
Jones? He was, as I said to Ken- 
neth, a very genial man; he had 
lived a good life, married intu an 
excellent family, paid his bills, had 
a choice library, a good table, was 
an excellent judge of cattle, and a 
preacher whom everybody praised. 
Abbot Jones was faultless! There 
was not a flaw to be found in him 
from the tip of his highly-polished 
toe to the top of his highly-polished 
head. He had a goodly income, 
but he used it cautiously ; for Clara 
and Alice were now grown up, and 
were scarcely girls to. waste their 
lives in a nunnery, like my cousins, 
the daughters of Archdeacon Her- 
bert. who adored all that was sweetly 
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mortifying and secluded, yet, by one 
of those odd contradictions in fe- 
male and human nature generally, 
never missed a fashion or a ball. 
Yes, Abbot Jones was a good and 
exemplary man. To besure, he did 
not walk barefoot or sandal-shod, 
not alone among the highways, 
where men could see and admire, 
but into the byways of life, down 
among the alleys of the poor, where 
clustered disease, drunkenness, de- 
spair, death; where life is but one 
long sorrow. But then for what 
purpose did he pay a curate, unless 
to do just this kind of dirty, apos- 
tolic work, while the abbot devoted 
himself to the cares of his family, 
the publication of an occasional 
pamphlet, and that pleasant draw- 
ing-room religion that finds its 
perfection in good dinners, sage 
maxims, and cautious deportment ? 
If the curate neglected his duty, 
that was clearly the curate’s fault, 
and not the abbot’s. If the abbot 
were clothed, not exactly in purple, 
but in the very best of broadcloth, 
and fasted only by the doctor’s 
orders, prayed not too severely, 
fared sumptuously every day of his 
life, he paid for every inch of cloth, 
every ounce of meat, every drop 
of that port for which his table 
was famous; for he still clung to 
the clerical taste for a wine that at 
one time assumed a semi-ecclesias- 
tical character, and certain crumbs 
from his table went now and then 
to a stray Lazarus. Yes, he was a 
faultless man, as the world went. 
He did not profess to be consum- 
ed with the zeal forsouls. His life 
did not aim at being an apostolic 
one. He had simply adopted a 
profitable and not unpleasant pro- 
fession. If a S. Paul had come, 
straggling, footsore, and weary, into 
Leighstone, and begun preaching 
to the people and attacking shep- 


herds who guarded not their fold, 
but quietly napped and sipped their 
port, while the wolves of irreligion, 
of vice and misery in every form, 
entered in and rent the flock from 
corner to corner, the abbot would 
very probably have had S. Paul ar- 
rested for a seditious vagrant and a 
disturber of the public peace. 

Take my uncle, the archdeacon ; 
what thought he of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil? As for the 
last-named enemy of the human 
race, he did not believe in him. A 
personal devil was to him simply 
a bogy wherewith to frighten chil- 
dren. It was the outgrowth of 
medizval superstition, a Christian- 
ized version of a pagan fable. The 
devil was a gay subject with Arch- 
deacon Herbert, who was the wittiest 
and courtliest of churchmen. His 
mission was up among the gods of 
this world; his confessional ladies’ 
boudoirs, his penance an epigram, his 
absolution the acceptance of an in- 
vitation to dinner. He breathed in 
a perfumed atmosphere; his educat- 
ed ear loved the rustle of silks; he 
saw no heaven to equal a coach- 
and-four in Rotten Row during the 
season. It was in every way fitting 
that such a man should sooner or 
later be a bishop of the Church Es- 
tablished. He was an ornament to 
his class—a man who could repre- 
sent it in society as well as in the 
pulpit, whose presence distilled dig- 
nity and perfume, and whose views 
were what are called large and lib- 
eral—that is to say, no “ views ” at 
all. What the three enemies had 
to do with my uncle I could not 
see. I could only see that he would 
scarcely have been chosen as one 
of The Twelve; but then who would 
be chosen as one of The Twelve in 
these days? 

I went to the window and looked 
out. The moon was going down 
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behind S. Wilfrid’s, and Leighstone 
was buried in gloomy shadow. 
Down there below me in the 
darkness throbbed. thousands of 
hearts resting a little in peaceful 
slumber till the morning came to 
wake them again to the toil and the 
struggle, the pleasure and the pain, 
the good and the evil, of another 
day. Thegood and the evil. Was 
there no good and evil waiting 
down there by the bedside of every 
one, to face them in the morning, 
and. not leave them until they re- 
turned to that bedside at night? 
Was there a great angel somewhere 
up above in that solemn, silent, 
ever-watchful heaven, with an open 
scroll, writing down in awful letters 
the good and the bad, the white 
and the black, in the life of each 
one ofus? Were we worth this care, 
weak little mortals, human ma- 
chines, that we were? What should 
our good or our evil count against 
the great Spirit, whom we are told 
lives up above there in the passion- 
less calm of a fixed eternity? Did 
we shake our puny fists for ever in 
the face of that broad, bent heaven 
that wrapped us in and overwhelm- 
ed us in its folds, what effect would 
it have? If we held them up in 
prayer, what profited it? Who 
of men could storm heaven or 
search hell? And yet, as Kenneth 
said, a life that could not end was 
an awfulthing. ‘That the existence 
we feel within us is never to cease; 
that the power of discriminating 
between good and evil, define 
them, laugh at them or quibble 
about them as we may, can never 
die out of us; that we are irresisti- 
bly impelled to one or the other; 
that they are always knocking at 
the door of our hearts, for we 
feel them there; that they cannot 
be blind influences, knowing not 
when to come or when to go, but 
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the voices of keen intelligences - 
acting over the great universe, 
wherever man lives and moves and 
has his being; that they are not cre- 
ations of our own, for they are inde- 
pendent of us; we may call evil 
good and good wicked, but in the 
end the good will show itself, and 
the evil throw off its disguise in 
spite of us—what does all this say 
but that there is an eternal conflict 
going on, and that, will he or will 
he not, every man born into the 
world must take a share in it ? 
That being so, search thine own 
heart, friend. Leave thy uncle, 
leave thy neighbor, and come back 
to thyself. Let them answer for 
their share; answer thou for thine. 
Which is thy standard?’ It cannot 


be both. What part hast thou 
borne in the conflict? What giants 
killed? What foes overcome? 


Hast thou slain that doughty giant 
within thee—thine own self? Is 
there no evil in thee to be cast out ? 
No stain upon the scutcheon of thy 
pure soul? No vanity, no pride, no 
love of self above all and before 
all, no worship of the world, no 
bowingto Mammon or other strange 
gods, not to mention graver blots 
than all of these? Let thy neigh- 
bor pass till all the dross is purged 
out of thee. There is not a liber- 
tine in all the world but would 
wish all the world better, provided 
he had not to become better with 
it. Thy good wishes for others are 
shared by all men alike, by the 
worst as by the best. Begin at 
home, friend, and root out and 
build up there. Trim thy own gar- 
den, cast out the weeds, water and 
tend it well. The very sight of it 
is heaven to the weary wayfarer 
who, having wandered faraway from, 
his own garden, sinks down at thy 
side, begrimed with the dust of the 
road and the smoke of sin. You 
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may tear him to pieces, you may la- 
cerate his soul, you may cast him, 
bound hand and foot, into the outer 
darkness, yet never touch his heart. 
But he will stand afar off and admire 
when he sees thy garden blowing 
fair, and all the winds of heaven at 
play there, all the dews of heaven 
glistening there, all the sunshine of 
heaven beaming there; then will he 
come and creep close up to thee, 
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desiring to take off the shoes from 
his feet, soiled with his many wan- 
derings in foul places. Then forthe 
first time he feels that he has wan- 
dered from the way, willseethe stains 
upon him, and with trembling fin- 
gers hasten to cast them off, and, 
standing barefoot and humble before 
Him who made thee pure, falter out 
at length, “ Lord, it is good for us to 
be here,” 


CHAPTER III. 


AU REVOIR.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


We showed Kenneth such won- 
ders as Leighstone possessed, and 
his visit was to us at least a very 
pleasant one. My father was duly 
informed of his harboring a Papist 
in his house, and, though a little 
stiff and stately and a little more 
reserved in his conversation for a 
day or two, he could not be other 
than himself—a hospitable and ge- 
nial gentleman. And then Ken- 
neth was so frank and manly, so 
amiable and winning, that I believe, 
had he solemnly assured us he was 
a cannibal, and avowed his vora- 
cious appetite for human flesh, nota 
soul would have felt disturbed in 
the company of so good-looking and 
well-breda monster. Perhaps, after 
all, had we questioned our hearts, 
the capital sin of Papistry lay in its 
clothes. Papistry was to my father, 
and more or less to all of us, the 
Religion of Rags. Leighstone had 
no Catholic church, and its Catho- 
lic population was restricted to a 
body of poor Irish laborers and 
their families, who were most of 
them the poorest of the poor,and 
tramped afoot of a Sunday to a 
wretched litte barn of a church 
eight miles away, which was served 
by a priest of a large town in the 
neighborhood. However much of 
the devil there might be among 
them, there was certainly little of 
whatis generally understood by the 
world and the flesh. Yes, theirs 
was a Religion of Rags, and it was 
at once odd and sad to see how 
rags did congregate around the Ca- 


tholic church—an excellent church 
indeed for them and their wearers, 
but not exactly the place to drive 
to heavenininacoach-and-four. It 
was a positive shock to my father to 
find so fine a young manas Kenneth 
Goodal a firm believer in the Reli- 
gion of Rags. Of course he knew all 
about the Founder of Christianity 
being born in a stable, and so on; 
but that was a great and impressive 
lesson, not intended exactly to be 
imitated by every one. Princes in 
disguise may play any pranks they 
please. Once the beggar’s cloak is. 
thrown off, everything is forgiven. 
We quite forget that hideous hump. 
of Master Walter in the play when,. 
just before the curtain drops, he 
announces himself as ‘now the 
Earl of Rochdale.” Indeed, it was. 
a kind of social offence to see a. 
young man of breeding, blood, and 
bearing, such as Kenneth Goodal,, 
take his place among the rank and 
file, the army of tatterdemalions,. 
that made up the modern Church 
of Rome, as it showed itself to the: 
eyes of English respectability. Irish 
reapers, men and maid-servants,, 
cooks, beggars, the halt, the lame, 
and the blind—these made up the 


‘army of modern Crusaders. S. Law-. 


rence himself was very well, but S. 
Lawrence’s treasures were very ill. 
The descendants of Godfrey de Bou-. 
illon, the mail-clad knights of the 
Lion-Hearted Richard, my ancestor- 
Sir Roger, all made a very respec-. 
table body-guard for a faith and a 
church; but the followers of Peter 
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the, Hermit, the lower layer of so- 
clety, the lazzaroni—these were 
certainly uninviting, and gave the 
religion to which they belonged 
something of the aspect of a moral 
leperhood, to be separated from the 
multitude, and not even sniffed afar 
off. Yet here was a handsome 
young gallant like Kenneth Goodal 
plunging deep into it, with eye of 
pride and steadfast heart, and a 
strange faith that it was the right 
thing to do. It was positively per- 
plexing, and before Kenneth left us 
my father had another attack of 
gout. 

Kenneth had the skill and good 
taste never to obtrude unpleasant 
discussions. The only thing about 
him was a certain tone in his con- 
versation that made you feel, as de- 
cidedly as though you saw it written 
in his open face, that he sailed 
under very pronounced colors. It 
was no pirate, no decoy flag hung 
‘out to lure stray craft into danger, 
and give place at the last mo- 
ment to the death’s head and cross- 
bones. It was the same in all wea- 
ther and in all seas. ‘The Cru- 
‘sades only ended with the cross,” 
‘he had said to me in our first con- 
versation together; and it seemed 
that I saw the cross painted on his 
bosom, and borne about with him 
wherever he went—a very Knight- 
‘Hospitaller in the XIXth century. 
In our long rambles together he and 
J had many a hard tussle. I was 
the only one with whom he con- 
versed on religious subjects at all, 
and when he went away he left the 
leaven working. The good seed 
had been sown, whether on stony 
‘ground, or among thorns, or on the 
good soil, God alone could tell. 

We missed him greatly when he 
went. He was so thorough an 
antiquarian and such a capital 
‘chess-player that my father was 
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irritated at his absence, and had a 
second attack of the gout. Nelhe 
was looking forward and already 
making preparations for the visit 
we had promised to pay his mother 
at Christmas; and as for me, I had 
lost my alter ego, and spent more 
time than ever in the churchyard. 
Even Mattock noticed the fre- 
quency of my visits; for he said to 
me one morning, as I watched him 
digging a fresh grave: “ Ye’re a- 
comin’ here too often, Master Ro- 
ger. Graveyards and graves and 
what’s in ’em is loike enough com- 
pany for me, but not for sich as ye. 
It an’t whoalsome, it an’t. Corpses 
grows on a man, they doos, and 
weighs him down in spoite of him- 
self. I doant know what I should a- 
done these twenty-foive year, only 
for the drams I takes. I couldn’t 
a-kep up, I couldn’t. There’s 
somethin’ about churchyeards and 
graves, a kind o’ airthiness loike, 
that creeps into a man’s veins, as 
the years come on him, that at 
times I doant seem to know exactly 
which is the livin’ and which is the 
dead. We’re all airth, Payrson 
Knowles says, and Payrson Know- 
les is a knowledgable man; but he 
doant come here too often. I know 
we're all airth; for an’t I seen it? 
An’t I seen the body of as putty a 
young gal as was ever kissed under 
the mistletoe stretched out and 
laid in her grave afore the New 
Year dawned, and turned her out 
a year or so after, a handful o’ 
bones ye might take in a shovel 
and putt in a basket, and a doag 
wouldn’t look at em? Ay, many 
asich! I’ve seen ’em set in rows 
in the pews within thear, and seen 
’em go a-flirtin’ and a-smirkin’ out 
through yon gate; and when the 
cholera cum, I’ve laid ’em row by 
row i’ the airth here. I’ve got used 
to it, bless ye, and could a’most tell 
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their bones. I knows ’em all, and 
doant mind it a bit; and I shall feel 
kind a-comfortable when my son, 
whom I’ve brought up to the biz- 
ness and eddicated a-purpose for it, 
lays me by the side on ’em, yonder 
in that corner where the sun shines 
of an evenin’. But sich thoughts 
an’t for you, Master Roger. Git ye 
out into the sun, lad, and _ play 
while ye may. ‘There’s no sort 0’ 
use in forestallin’ yer time. Ye 
an’t brought up to be a grave-dig- 
ger, and ye’ve no sort a-business 
here. Its onlooky, I tell ye, its 
onlooky. Graves is my business, 
not yourn. So git ye gone, Master 
Roger.” 

One effect came from my cogita- 
tions with myself and my conver- 
sations with Roger: I no lenger 
went tochurch. Indeed, I had not 
been too regular an attendant at 
the Priory for some time past. Still, 
when, as not unfrequently happen- 
ed, my father was laid up with the 
gout, I escorted Nellie to church 
as in the old days, and thus suf- 
ficiently sustained the Herbert re- 
putation for that steady devotion to 
public duties that was looked for 
from the leading family in the place; 
and though Mr. Knowles, who was 
a frequent visitor at our house, 
grew a little chilly in his reception 
of me when we met—I used to be 
a great favorite of his—he had 
never undertaken to mention my 
delinquency to me, There was a 
certain warmth in his agreement 
with my father, when that good 
gentleman broke out on his favorite 
subject of the young men of the day, 
that was very different from the old, 
deprecatory manner in which Mr. 
Knowles would refer to the hot 
blood of youth, and the danger of 
keeping it too much inrestraint. I 
came to the resolution that I would 
go tono church any more until I 


went to some church once for all, 
until I was satisfied that I believed 
firmly and truly in the worship at 
which I assisted. Anything else 
seemed to ine now a sham that I 
could no more endure than if I set 
up a Chinese image in my own 
chamber, and burned incense before 
it. This was all very well for ong 
Sunday or two. But my father’s 
attack was at this time unusually 
prolonged ; and when, Sunday after 
Sunday, I conducted Nellie to the 
church-door, and there left her, to 
meet and escort her home when 
service was over, my strange con- 
duct, unknown to myself, began to 
be remarked in Leighstone, and as- 
sumed the awful aspect in a small 
place of studied bad example. 
Poor Nellie did not know what to 
make of me; far less Mr. Knowles. 
It seemed that some silly young 
men of the town, taking their cue 
from me, thought it the fashionable 
thing to conduct their relatives to 
the church-door, leave them there, 
and often spend the interval in 
somewhat boisterous behavior out- 
side that on more than one occa- 
sion disturbed the services ; so that 
at length Mr. Knowles was compell 
ed to mention the matter in general 
terms from the pulpit, and came 
out with quite a stirring sermon on 
the influence of bad example on 
the young by those who, if respect 
for God and God’s house had no 
weight with them, might at least 
pay some regard to what their posi- 
tion in society, not to say in their 
own circle, required. Poor Nellie 
came home in tears that day, and 
I joked with her on the unusual 
eloquence of Mr. Knowles. The 
final upshot of it all was a visit on 
the part of that reverend gentleman 
to my father, who was just recover- 
ing from his attack; and as ill-luck 
would have it, I walked into the 
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room just at the moment when my 
poor father, between the twinges of 
conscience and the twinges of a 
relapse resulting from Mr. Knowles’ 
eloquent and elaborate monologue 
on my depravity, had reached that 
point of indignation that only needs 
the slightest additional pressure to 
produce an immediate explosion. 

“What is this I hear, sir?” he 
asked me immediately in a tone 
that sent all the Herbert blood ting- 
ling through every vein in my body, 
the more so that I observed the 
look of righteous indignation plant- 
‘ edonthe jolly visage of Mr. Knowles. 
“What is this I hear? That you 
refuse to go to church any more, 
and that, as a natural consequence, 
the whole parish is following your 
example?” 

“The whole parish!” I ejacu- 
lated in amazement. 

“ Yes, sir; and what else should 
they do when the heads of the par- 
ish neglect their duty as Christians 
and as English gentlemen ?” 

“Do their duty, I suppose; go 
or stay, as it pleases them,” I re- 
sponded sullenly. Mr. Knowles 
rose up to depart with the air of 
“one who was about to shake the 
dust off his feet against me; but my 
father detained him. 

“Mr. Knowles, will you oblige 
me by remaining? I have put up 
with this boy’s insolence too long. 
It must end somewhere. It shall 
end here.’ He was white and 
trembling with rage; but his tone 
lowered and his voice grew steady 
as he went on. I was alarmed for 
his sake. 

“Look here, sir. There is no 
more argument in a matter of this 
kind between you and your father. 
There is no argument in a question 
of plain and positive duty. Your 
family has been and still is looked 
up to in this town; and rightly so, 
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Mr. Knowles will permit me t> 
add.” Mr. Knowles bowed a gra; 
cious but solemn assent. ‘I have 
attended that church since I was a 
child, as my father did before me, 
and as the Herberts have done for 
generations, as befitted loyal and 
right-minded gentlemen. You have 
done the same untilrecently. What 
has come over you of late I don’t 
know, and, indeed, I don’t care. 
What I do care about is that I have 
a position to sustain in this town, 
and a public duty to perform. The 
Herberts are now, as they have ever 
been, known to all as a staunch, 
loyal, church-going, God-fearing 
race. As the head of the family I 
insist, and will insist while I live, 
that that character be maintained. 
When I am gone, you may do as 
you please. But until that event 
occurs you will take your old place 
by the side of your father and sis- 
ter, or find yourself another resi- 
dence. Mr. Knowles, oblige me by 
staying to dinner.” 

I was not present at dinner that 
day. I saw that expostulation was 
useless, and accordingly held my 
tongue. I knew of old that there 
was a certain pass where reasoning 
of any kind was lost on my father, 
and a resolution taken at such a 
moment was irrevocably fixed. 
Like father, like son. Even while 
he was addressing me I had quiet- 
ly resolved at all hazards to dis- 
obey his order. So much for all 
my fine cogitations regarding the 
rules of right and wrong. ‘Their 
first outcome was a deliberate re- 
solve at any hazard to disobey a 
loving and good parent, backed up 
by all the spiritual power of the 
church and things established, as 
represented in the person of Mr. 
Knowles. What my precise duty 
under the circumstances was I am 
not prepared to say, although I 
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know very well that the opinion of 
that highly respectable authority 
known as common-sense would de- 
cide the question against me. I 
was not yet quite of age. If I be- 
longed to any religion at all, I be- 
longed to that in which I had been 
brought up. For a young gentle- 
man who professed to be so anxious 
to do what was right, the duty of 
obedience to his father in a matter 
where of all things that father was 
surely entitled to obedience, and 
where the effort to obey cost so lit- 
tle, where the result as regarded 
others could not but be satisfactory, 
not to say exemplary, looked re- 
markably like an opportunity of 
regulating one’s conduct by the best 
of rules at once. In fact, every- 
thing, according to common-sense, 
voted dead against me. On the 
other hand there lay a great doubt— 
a doubt sharpened and strengthen- 
ed in the present instance by the 
very natural resentment of a young 
gentleman who, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, had come to regard many 
of his father’s opinions with some- 
thing very like contempt, being lec- 
tured publicly—the public being re- 
stricted to Mr. Knowles—by that 
father, as though, instead of having 
just emerged from his teens, he 
were still a schoolboy. Rebellion 
begins with the incipient moustache, 
Those scrubby little blotches of 
growing hair on the upper lip of 
youth mean much more than youth’s 
laughing friends can see in them. 
Their roots are the roots of man- 
hood. As the line grows and 
strengthens and defines itself, each 
new hair marks a mighty step for- 
ward into the great arena to which 
all boyhood looks with eagerness. 
It is the open charter to rights that 
were not dreamed of before. And 
if the artist’s skill can advance its 
growth by the use of delicate pig- 


ments, why, so much the better. I 
was a man, and it was a man’s duty 
to assert himself, to do what was be- 
coming in aman, whatever the conse- 
quence might be. All which meant 
that I was determined to rebel. 
Consequently, I declined to meet 
the Reverend Mr. Knowles at din- 
ner. I strolled out, with doubtless 
a more independent stride than 
usual, to study the situation in all 
its bearings, and resolve upon my fu- 
ture course of conduct; for in two 
days it would be Sunday, and the 
crisis would have arrived. 

The argument, interesting as it 
was to myself at the time, would 
scarcely prove equally so to the 
reader, who will thank me _ for 
sparing him the details. Doubt- 
less many a one can look back into 
his own life and find a similar in- 
stance of resolute disobedience, 
which, it is to be hoped, he has as 
bitterly repented as I did this. 
Happy is he if he can recall only 
one such instance; thrice happy if 
he is innocent ofany! I was moral 
coward enough to forestall my sen- 
tence by flight. I was young, strong, 
and active, though hitherto I had 
had no very definite object whereon 
to exercise my activity. The world 
was all before me; and the world, 
as we all know, wears avery fascin- 
ating face to the youth of twenty 
who has never yet looked behind 
the mask and seen all the ugly 
things that practical philosophers 
assure us are to be found there. 
To him it is a face wondrous fair; 
and heaven be thanked for the de- 
ception, if deception it be, say I. 
The eyes beam with gentleness 
and love. Not a wrinkle marks 
the smooth visage; not a frown 
disturbs it. On the broad, open 
brow is written honesty; on the rosy 
lips are alluring smiles; in the 
tones of the soft, low voice there is 
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magical music. What if some see 
on that same brow the mark of 
Cain; on the lips, cruelty; in the 
eyes, death; on all the face a 
calculating coldness? Such are 
those who have failed, who have 
missed life’s meaning and _ cast 
away their chances—youthful phi- 
losophers who have been crossed in 
love, or voluptuaries of threescore 
and ten. But to _ high-hearted 
youth the world holds up a magic 
mirror, wherein he sees a fairy 
landscape full of harmony, and 
peace, and beauty, and love, all 
grouped around a central figure 
surpassing all, beautifying all—him- 
self and his destiny! 

Yes, I would go out into the 
world, like the prince in the fairy~ 
tales—he is always a prince—to 
seek my fortune. Up to the pre- 
sent I had done absolutely nothing 
for myself. Everything had run ina 
monotonous groove mapped out ac- 
cording to the conventional rule, as 
regularly as a railway, and without 
even the pleasing excitement of an 
accident. Why not begin now? 
Why not carve out my own des- 
tiny—carve is an excellent term— 
in my own way? “ The world was 
mine oyster, which with my sword 
I’dopen.” What though the oyster 
was rather large, who said he was 
going to swallow it? It was the 
pearl within I sought; perish the 
esculent! Who knows what dis- 
coveries I may not make, what 
‘impenetrable forests pierce, what 
lonely princesses deliver from their 
charmed sleep, what giant mon- 
sters slay on the way, bringing 
back the spoils some day to my 
father—some day! say. in six 
months or so—and, laying them at 
his feet, cry out in triumph, “ Fath- 
er, behold the prodigal returned, 
not like him of old, who had 
squandered his inheritance and fed 
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on the husks of swine, but as a 
mighty conqueror, the admired of 
fair women and the envy of brave 


men! Father, this mighty poten- 
tate is I, Roger, your son, whe 
would not bow the knee to 
Knowles!” 


It was a pleasing picture, and 
took my fancy amazingly. Had 
any young friend of mine come to 
consult me at that moment on a 
similar project in his own case, I 
believe my counsel to him would 
have been of the sagest. I would 
have told him to go home and 
sleep over the matter; to be a 
good boy and not anger a loving 
parent. I would have advised him 
that there is nothing like doing the 
duty that lies plain before us; that 
there was a world of wisdom and 
of truth in that sage maxim of S. 
Augustine, Age guod agis—Do what 
you do; that his schemes were 
visionary, his plans those of a 
schoolboy, who clearly enough 
knew nothing whatever of the 
world (whose depths, of course, 
I had sounded), who might have 
read books enough, but had not the 
slightest experience of that which 
is never to be found in books— 
real life; that, in pursuit of a 
passing fancy, he was neglecting 
the real business of life, and em- 
barking on a voyage to Nowhere 
in the good ship Nothing, and 
so: .on., \4Uhatais, “the Sadvice ad 
should have delivered to any of 
my young friends who were idiots 
enough to think that ¢hey could 
venture to set out on such a vision- 
ary road alone and without map 
or chart to guide them. That is 
how we should all have advised 
our friends. But with ourselves— 
with ourselves—ah! the case is 
different. We can always do what 
it would be the most presumptuous 
folly in others to attempt. MWe can 
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safely thrust our hand into the fire, 
up to the elbow even, where an- 
other dare not trust the tip of a little 
finger. Ve can touch pitch, and 
never show a soil. We can go 
down into hell, and come back 
laughing at the devil, who dare not 
touch ws. What would be moral 
death to another is a mere tonic 
to us. And yet, and yet, He who 
taught us to pray gave us as a peti- 
tion : “Father, ....< lead us “not 
into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,” 

My mind was made up; and let 
me add that the fear of putting my 
father to the trying test of acting 
upon his resolution in my regard 
had no small share in shaping my 
resolve. I did not see him that 
night, and on the next day he was 
confined to his room by an attack 
that necessitated calling in the doc- 
tor, and kept Nellie, whom I did 
not wish to see, by his side most of 
the day. I felt that I could not 
meet her eye without divulging all. 
I had never done anything that 
would cause more than a passing 
care to those who loved me, and I 
now moved about the house as 
though I were about to commit or 
had already committed a great 
crime. Not accustomed to de- 
ception, it seemed to me that any 
passing stranger—let alone Fairy 
Nell, who knew me through and 
through, and had counted every 
hair of that incipient moustache 
already hinted at as it came, from 
whom I had never kept a secret, 
not even the pigments laid apart 
for the cultivation of that same 
moustache—would have read in my 
guilty face, as plainly as though it 
were written down on parchment, 
“Roger Herbert, you are going to 
run away from home—not a plea- 
sant excursion, my fine fellow, but a 
genuine bolt!” I packed up a few 


necessaries, and collected such stray 
cash of my ownas I could lay hands 
on. The sum seemed a small for- 
tune for a man resolved on entering 
on such a resolute life of hard labor 
of some kind or another as I had 
marked out for myself. Long be- 
fore that was exhausted I should 
of course be in a position to pro- 
vide for myself. How that self- 
support was to come about I had 
not yet exactly decided on; but 
that was to be an after-considera- 
tion. While I was waiting for the 
night to come down and shield my 
guilty purpose, Nellie stole in from 
my father’s room to tell me he was 
sleeping, and that Dr. Fenwick 
said a good night’s rest would re- 
lieve him from all danger, and in 
two or three days he would be him- 
self again. This comforted me and 
enabled me to be better on my 
guard against the witcheries of Fai- 
ry, who came and sat down near 
me; for she had heard or guessed at 
the dispute that had arisen, and, 
like an angel of a woman, now that 
she had tended my father, came to 
administer a little crumb of com- 
fort to me before going to bed. 
What an effort it cost me to appear 
drowsy and to yawn! I thought 
every yawn would have strangled 
me; but I was resolved to be on 
my guard. 

“ How dreadfully sleepy you are 
to-night, Roger!” said the Fairy at 
last. 

“ Am I?” asked the Ogre, with a 
tremendous yawn. 

“Why, you’ve done nothing but 
gape ever since I came in. I be- 
lieve you are getting quite lazy and 
good-for-nothing.” 

“T believe so too.” 

“Well, why don’: you do some- 
thing ?” 

“T think I will.” Another yawn. 
“T'll go to bed. Ter. o’clock, by 
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Jove! What a shocking hour for 
well-behaved young ladies to be up! 
Come, Fairy, I will do something 
some day. Is father better?” 

“Yes, he is sleeping quite sound- 
ly.” Shaking her head and speak- 
ing in a solemn little whisper: 
“O you naughty boy !” 

Clear eyes, clear heart, clear con- 
science! How your mild inno- 
cence pierces through and through 
us, rebuking the secret that we think 
so safely hidden in the far-away 
depths of our souls! ‘That gentle 
little reproof of my sister smote me 
to the heart. 

“Why, Roger, what is the matter 
with you ?” 

“Tt’s a fly; a—something in my 
eye—nothing. Let go my hands, 
Nell.” 

“Look mein the face, sir. You 
are crying, Roger. You have been 
pretending. You werenot sleepy a 
bit. Dear, dear! Don’t goon like 
that; you make me cry too.” 

“Nellie, my own darling—Fairy 
—there, let me blow the candle out. 
I was always a coward by candle- 
light. There,nowIcan talk. Nel- 
lie,” I went on, clutching her close, 
her face wet with my tears as well 
as her own, and white as marble 
in the moonlight—“ Nellie, I have 
been an awfully wicked fellow, 
havent Typ? 

“N-no ”—sob, sob. 

“Yes, I have; and father is very 
angry with me, isn’t he?” 

66 N-no.”’ 

“Do you think that if I were to 
do something very bad you could 
forgive me, Nellie?” 

“You c-couldn’t do—anything 
b-bad—at all.” 

“Well, now listen. I haven't 
done much harm, I believe, so far; 
neither have I done much good. 
And now I make you a solemn 
promise that from this night out I 
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will honestly try all I can, not only 
to do no harm, but to do good— 
something for others as well as 
myself. Is that a fair promise, 
Nell?” 

“ Dear, darling old Roger!” she 
murmured,kissing me. “ Iknew he 
was good all the time. I know— 
you needn’t say any more. You 
are coming to church with me to- 
morrow. How pleased papa will 
be, and how pleased lam! Here, 
you shall have my own book to 
keep as a token of the promise. 
I'll run and fetch it at once.” 

She tripped up-stairs and came 
back breathless, putting the book 
in my hand. 

“There, Roger; that seals our 
promise. I’ve just written inside, 
“Roger’s promise to Nellie,’ and 
the date to remind you. That’s 
all. And now papa will be well 
again. O Roger!’”—she came and 
kissed me again, as I turned my 
back to the window—“ you have 
made me so happy. Good-night.” 

I could not trust myself to speak 
again and undeceive her. I kissed 
her and did not lookat herany more. 
I heard her room-door close, and, 
after standing a long time where 
she left me, I followed her up-stairs. 
I stole to my father’s door and lis- 
tened. I could hear his regular 
breathing; he was sound asleep. 
I do not know how long I listened, 
but at length I crept away to my 
own room. My resolution was ter- 
ribly shaken by Nellie’s innocent 
confidence in me. It is so much 
easier to endure harshness or sus- 
picion from persons to whom you 
know you are about to give pain. 
Why didn’t she scold me, or turn 
up her pretty nose at me, or stick a 
pin in me, or do something dread- 
ful to me—anything rather than 
believe me the best fellow in the 
world? But, after all, could I not 
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return when [I pleased? I had 
often been away before for a month 
or more on a visit to some friends 
—for months together at college. 
Why should I hesitate to go now? 

Poor Nellie’s book was placed in 
the very bottom of my bag, and 
then I sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 


“NELLIE: Iam going away for a little 
while—for a month or more, probably. 
You must not expect to hear anything of 
me within thattime. If you do hear of me, 
it will probably be through Kenneth 
Goodal. Indeed, I leave England on 
Monday, and my return will depend al- 
together upon circumstances. Nobody 
knows of my going or of my destination— 
not even Kenneth; so that it will be use- 
less to make any inquiries. Give my love 
to my dear father, and tell him that, 
wherever I may be, the thought of him 
will always accompany me and prevent 
me from doing anything unworthy his 
son and your loving brother, 

ROGER. 


“ P.S.—I will keep my promise.” 


This note, sealed and addressed 
to Nellie, I left upon my table. I 
waited until not a sound was to be 
heard through all the house, and 
again left my room to listen at my 
father’s door. I listened at Nellie’s 
also. Nothing could be heard in 
either. They were sound asleep— 
dreaming, perhaps, of me. My win- 
dow overlooked the garden, and a 
soft grass-plot beneath received my- 
self and my bag noiselessly, as I 
made the drop I had so often done 
in play, to the mingled alarm and 
admiration of Fairy. After a walk 
of about five minutes I lit a cigar, 
and felt somewhat more compan- 
ionable than before. The moon 
had gone down long since, and a 
faint flush in the east low down onthe 
horizon betokened the dawn. There 
was a keenness in the air and a 
freshness all around that quicken- 
ed the blood and inspirited the faint 
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heart. The sense of freedom awoke 
in me with every stride that car- 
ried me away from my father’s 
house out into the world, whose 
largeness I was beginning to feel 
for the first time. ‘Chere was some- 
thing about the whole enterprise of 
novelty and boldness and change 
that grew on me every mile of the 
way. I thought less and less of 
the consternation and grief I might 
occasion to those I left behind me, 
and whose existence was bound up 
in mine. And _ striding along in 
this frame of mind, I reached 
Gnaresbridge, where I was not 
known. My walk of eight miles 
had given me a tremendous appe- 
tite. I entered the railway hotel, 
and, by way of beginning at once 
my life of privation and economy, 
ordered a right royal breakfast, the 
best the railway hotel could offer. 
I then took a first-class ticket for 
London, engaged a room for one 
night at the Charing Cross Hotel, 
and, finding my own company not 
of the liveliest, strolled out into the 
streets. 

The London streets are beyond 
measure dull on a Sunday. There 
is a constrained air of good-beha- 
vior and drilled respectability about 
the crowds going to and coming 
from church at the stated hours that 
strikes one with a chill after the 
bustle and noise of the other six 
days of the week. Religion looks 
so oppressively dull and hopelessly 
solemn. ‘The citizens seem to run 
up the shutters in front of their 
own persons as well as of their 
goods; to bolt and bar and case 
themselves in a wooden stolidity 
of dull propriety that is mistaken 
for religion. I do not say that it 
is not well done; I only say that to 
me, at least, on this occasion it was 
disagreeable. The light spirits I 
had picked up on the road dwin- 
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dled down immediately at sight of 
the solemn city, with its solemn 
crowds. The sombre gray of my 
surroundings seemed to settle on 
my mind and heart like ashes from 
’ which every spark had gone out. I 
fell a-musing, and involuntarily fol- 
lowed one of the streams of people 
that were moving along slowly to 
some place of worship. I felt sick 
at heart, and wished fér the morrow 
to come that was to bear me away 
somewhere out of this tame and 
conventional life, where religion as 
well as business followed a fixed 
routine. Before I knew or had 
time to think how I had got there, 
I found myself in a Catholic 
church. I knew it to be a Catho- 
lic church by the altar, and the 
crucifixes, and the Stations of the 
Cross around the walls, and the 
general appearance of the congre- 
gation.. There is something about 
a Catholic congregation that distin- 
guishes it at once from all others. 
Heaven seems a_ happier place 
somehow from a Catholic point of 
view. I had visited Catholic 
churches’ before, but was never 
present at the Mass, and was about 
to retire as soon as I discovered 
my whereabouts, when curiosity, 
mingled with the conviction that I 
might be as comfortably miserable 
there as outside, detained me, and 
I remained. Somebody directed 
me to a seat close to the altar, 
where I could see everything per- 
fectly. 

The service was varied and full 
of dignified movements, but I 
could not understand its meaning. 
The singing was good, it seemed to 
my poor ear; but I could not say 
the same for the sermon. A quiet, 
pious-looking gentleman preached 
from the altar a long and, to me, 
tedious discourse. He seemed in 
earnest, however, and now and 


then his pale, worn face would light 
up—once or twice especially when 
he spoke of the “ Mother of God.” 
Indeed, I found myself just becom- 
ing interested when the sermon 
concluded. There was something 
far more impressive to me than the 
priest’s discourse, than the solemn 
music, thar the gleaming lights, 
than the slow and reverent move- 
ments at the altar, in the congrega- 
tion itself. The people preached 
a silent but most telling sermon. I 
looked furtively around, and watch- 
edthem. Whether they were mistak- 
en or not, whether they were idola- 
ters or not, there was certainly no 
sham about them; after all, there 
was something thorough about this 
Religion of Rags. Beyond doubt 
they prayed in real, downright 
earnest. One man differed from 
another; one woman from her sis- 
ter; this one was in rags, that in 
silks ; thisman might be a lord, and 
his neighbora beggar; but there was 
something common to them ll. 
They seemed, as they knelt there, 
possessed of one heart and one 
soul. They appeared even one 
body. ‘Their prayer seemed uni- 
versal and to pass from one to an- 
other out and up to God. All 
seemed to /fee/ an Invisible Pre- 
sence, which, from association, 
doubtless, I could have persuaded 
myself that I also felt.’ A bell 
tinkles, once, twice, thrice ; once, 
twice, thrice again. There is an in- 
stantaneous hush; the low breath- 
ing of the organ has ceased; and 
every head and heart is bowed 
down in silent and awful adora- 
tion. Involuntarily I also knelt and 
bowed. ‘ 

Deeply impressed, I left the 
church at the conclusion of the 
service, and seemed to be walking 
in a dream, when a light touch on 
my shoulder startled and recalled 
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me to my senses, while a voice 
whispered in my ear: 


“ Heretic, heretic! what dost 
thou here ?” 

It was Kenneth Goodal who 
stood smiling before me. The 


tears sprang to my eyes, but he 
was too much himself to notice 
them. He drew my arm in his, and 
led me to a carriage that was wait- 
ing near the door of the church. 
Within the carriage sat a beautiful 
lady, whose likeness to Kenneth 
was too apparent not to recognize 
her at once as hismother. “Ihave 
brought you a treasure,” said Ken- 
neth, addressing her; “this is the 
very Roger Herbert of whom I have 
spoken to you so much, Who 
would have dreamed of catching 


my heretic at Mass?’ We were 
rolling along through the dull 
streets by this time, but it was 


wonderful to think how their dul- 
ness had suddenly departed. ‘“ Yes, 
actually at Mass. And I verily be- 
lieve he blessed himself and said his 
prayers like a true Christian. And 
where of all places should they 
plant you but raght in front of 
me ?” ; 

Kenneth’s mother was a sweet 
lady—just the kind of woman, in- 
deed, I should have expected Ken- 
neth’s mother to be. ‘To great in- 
telligence and that keen power of 
observation so noticeable in her 
son were added the charms of a 
face and person that defied time, 
while the veil of true Christian wo- 
manhood fell over, softened, and 
chastened all. She was a fervent 
Catholic, who went about doing 
good. Kenneth laughingly told 
me that her conversion had cost 
him a great deal more trouble and 
difficulty than his own; but hers 
once attained, his father’s followed 
almost as a matter of course. Mrs, 
Goodal had always been so pure 
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and blameless in her own life that 
her very excellence constituted a 
most difficult but intangible barrier 
to her son’s theological batteries. 
Even if she became a Catholic, 
what could she be other than she 
was ? she had asked him once. OF 
what crimes was she guilty, that she 
should change her religion at the 
whim of a youthful enthusiast ? 
Did she not pray to God every day 
of her life? Did she not give alms, 
visit the sick, comfort the sorrow- 
ful, clothe the naked? What did 
the Catholic ladies do that she did 
not? She was not, and did not 
mean to become, a Sister of Charity, 
devoting herself absolutely to pray- 
er and good works. Her place was 
in the world. God had placed her 
there, and there she would remain, 
doing her duty to the best of her 
ability as a Christian wife and 
mother. 

It was certainly a hard case, and 
she was greatly strengthened in her 
position by her grand ally, Lady 
Carpton. Both these excellent wo- 
men grieved sorely over Kenneth’s 
defection; for Kenneth was an es- 
pecial favorite of Lady Carpton’s, 
and had been smiled upon by her 
fair daughter, Maud. The two 
ladies had taken it into their heads 
that Kenneth and Maud were ad- 
mirably matched, and their mar- 
riage had long ago been fixed upon 
by the respective mammas, who 
never kept a secret from each other 
since they had been bosom friends 
together at school. The announce- 
ment of Kenneth’s joining the Re- 
ligion of Rags fell like a bombshell 
into the camp of the allies, scatter- 
ing confusion and dealing destruc- 
tion on all sides. Lady Carpton 
washed her hands of him, and came 
to the immediate conclusion that 
“the boy’s mental obliquity was in- 
explicable. The rash and ridicu- 
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lous step he had taken was fatal to 
all his prospects in this life, not to 
speak of those in the next. He 
had inexcusably abandoned the so- 
cial position for which his connec- 
tions and his rational gifts had emi- 
nently fitted him. She had been 
deceived, fatally deceived, in him. 
He had destroyed his own future, 
disgraced his family, and consign- 
ed himself henceforward to a life 
of uselessness and oblivion.” 

Lady Carpton, when fairly roused, 
had an eloquence as well as a tem- 
per of herown. Majestically wash- 
ing her hands of Kenneth, she im- 
mediately encouraged the attentions 
of Lord Cheshunt to her daugh- 
ter. From jackets upwards Lord 
Cheshunt had worshipped the very 
ground upon which Maud trod, as 
far as it was given to the soul of 
Lord Cheshunt to worship anything 
or anybody at all. Maud resembled 
her mother. Great as her liking 
—it was never more—for Kenneth 
had been, her virtuous indignation 
was greater. With some sighs, 
doubtless, perhaps with some tears, 
she renounced for ever Kenneth 
the renegade, and took in his stead, 
as a dutiful daughter should do, her 
share in the lands, appurtenances, 
rent-roll, and all other belongings 
of Lord Cheshunt, with his lordship 
into the bargain. It was on her re- 
turn from the bridal trip that her 
mamma, with tears of vexation in 
her eyes, informed her of the cruel 
blow that the friend of her girlhood 
had dealt her—out of small person- 
alspite, she wascertain. The friend 
of her girlhood was Mrs. Goodal, 
who had actually followed that 
scapegrace son of hers to Rome— 
_had positively become a Catholic ! 
And as though to confirm the 
wretched saying that misfortunes 
never come alone, between them 
they had dragged into their fatal 
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web that dear, good-natured, unsus> 
pecting Mr. Goodal, just at the mos 
ment when he was about to be re- 
turned in High Church interest for 
his native borough of Royston. 
Thus “the cause ” had lost anoth- 
er vote, at atime, too, when “the 
cause” sadly needed recruiting in 
the parliamentary ranks. ‘“ My 
dear,’ she said impressively to 
Maud, “you have had a very for- 
tunate escape. Who knows what 
might have become of you? Lord 
Cheshunt may not possess that young 
man’s intellect ”»—and Maud was al- 
ready obliged to confess that super- 
abundance of intellect was scarcely 
Lord Cheshunt’s besetting weak- 
ness—‘‘but you see to what mental 
depravity the fatal gift of intellect 
may conduct a self-willed young 
man. Poor dear Lord Byron is just 
such another instance. Mark my 
word for it, Kenneth Goodal will 
become a Jesuit yet!”—a fatality 
that to Lady Carpton’s imagination 
presented little short of the satanic. 

I spent a very pleasant day and 
evening with the Goodals—so plea- 
sant that it was not until I found 
myself saying “ good-night’”’ to 
Kenneth in the street that the oc- 
currences of the last few days flash- 
ed upon me. “ You will not forget 
your promise of coming to-mor- 
row,” he said, as he was shaking 
hands. 

“To-morrow! Did I promise to 
spend to-morrow with you?” I 
asked. 

“So Mrs. Goodal will assure you 
on your arrival.” 

“Good heavens! did I make 
so foolish a promise? I cannot have 
thought of what I was saying,” I 
muttered, half to myself. 

“Well, I will call for you in the 
morning. By the bye, where are 
you staying ?” asked Kenneth. 

“No, no. The fact is, I purpose 
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ed leaving town again immediately. 
My visit was merely a flying one. 
You must make my excuses to your 
mother, Kenneth.” 

“She will never hear of them. 
Traitor! thou hast promised, and 
thy promise is sacred.” 

“Tt was really a mistake. Well, 
if I decide on remaining in town 
over to-morrow, I willcome. If—if 
I should not come, tell your mother 
how charmed I was with her, and 
with your father also. Kenneth, I 
should be so glad if she would pay 
Nellie a visit—my sister, you know. 
Indeed, I am very anxious that she 
should see Nellie as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“ But you forget again that you 
owe us a visit. Why not come at 
once? You had better stay and 
send for your father and sister.” 

“ Well, I will sleep on the mat- 
ter. Good-night, old fellow. In 
the meanwhile do not forget my re- 
quest.” 

Again my resolution was terribly 
shaken. I went over the entire 
story, and weighed all the pros and 
cons of the question, as I walked 
back to my hotel. I had not yet 
even determined where to go, still 
less what todo. On arriving at the 
hotel I went to the smoking-room, 
feeling no inclination for slumber. 
It had only a single occupant—a 
naval officer, to judge by his cos- 
tume. He reached me a light, and 
made some conventional remark on 
the weather, or some such subject. 
He was a jovial-looking, red-faced 
man of about forty or forty-five, 
with a merry eye and a pleasant 
voice, and a laugh that had in it 
something of the depth and the 
strength and the healthy flavor of 
the sea. My cigar soon coming to 
an end, he offered me one of his 
own with the remark : 

“T like a pipe myself, with good 
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strong Cavendish steeped in rum. 
The rum gives it a wholesome 
flavor. But ashore I always smoke 
cigars. You want a stiffish bit o’ 
sea-breeze up, and then you can 
enjoy the true flavor of a pipe of 
Cavendish. All your Havanas in 
the world aren’t half assweet. But 
ashore here, why, Lord, Lord! a 
pipe o’ Cavendish Would smell 
from one end o’ the city to t’other, 
and all London would turn up its 
nose. So I’m obliged to put up 
with Havanas,” said the captain 
(I was sure he was a captain) rue- 
fully. 

“What is a mortification to you 
would be a pleasure to many,” I 
remarked sagely. 

“Ever been to sea?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Never,” I 
cally. 

He looked at me with a kind of 
pity in his glance. 

“What! never been outside 0’ 
this cranky little island, where men 
have hardly got room to blow their 
noses ?”’ he asked in amazement. 

“Never,” I responded again. 
“ And what’s more, up to the day 
before yesterday I never wished to 


” 
go. 


responded _laconi- 


My seafaring friend sighed and 
smoked in silence. The silence 
grew solemn, and I thought he 
would not condescend to address 
me again. At length, however, he 
said : 

“ You’re a Londoner, I guess.” 

I guessed negatively; but not at 
all abashed at his mistake, he went 
on: 

“Well, it’s allthe same. All Lon- 
doners an’t born in London, any 
more than all Englishmen are born 
in England. But they’re all the 
same. A Londoner never cares to 
study any geography beyond his 
sixpenny map o’ London. The 


. 
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Marble Arch and Temple Bar, 
Hyde Park and London Bridge, are 
his points 0’ the compass. Guild 
Hall and the Houses o’ Parliament 
mean more to him than the East 
or West Indies, the Himalaya 
Mountains, North or South Ameri- 
ca, or the Pyramids. The Strand 
is bigger than the equator, and the 
National Gallery a finer building 
than S. Peter’s. Your thorough, 
home-bred Englishman is about the 
most vigorously ignorant man I’ve 
ever sailed across; and I’m an 
Englishman myself who sayit. Ido 
believe it’s their very ignorance that 
has made them masters of the best 
part of the world, and the worst 
masters the world has ever seen. 
They never see or know or believe 
anything outside of London, and 
the consequence is, they’re always 
making mighty blunders. There, 
there’s a yarn, and a yarn always 
makes me thirsty. What will you 
drink ?” 

I found my new companion a 
shrewd and observant man under a 
somewhat rough coating. He was 
captain of a steamer belonging to 
one.of the great lines that ply be- 
tween England and the United 
States, and his vessel sailed for 
New York thenext day. Here was 
an opportunity of ending at once 
all my doubts and hesitations. But 
on broaching the subject to the 
captain I found him grow at once 
cautious, not to say suspicious. 
That fatal admission about my 
never having been to sea at all 
told terribly against me. Then he 
wanted to know if I had a compan- 
ion of any kind with me, which I 
took to be sailor’s English for ask- 
ing if it were a runaway match. 
Satisfied on this point, he grew 
more suspicious still, Running 
away with a young lass he could 
understand, and perhaps be brought 
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to pardon; but if it was not that, 
then what earthly object could 1 
have in going to New York all 
alone ? 

“The fact is, youngster,” he blurt- 
ed out at length, “you see it an’t 
all fair and above-board with you. 
Youngsters like you don’t make up 
their minds in half an hour to go to 
New York; and if they do, they’ve 
no business to. If you was a little 
younger, I should call in a police- 
man, and tell him you had run away 
from home. I don’t want to help 
youngsters—nor anybody else, for 
that matter—to run into scrapes. 
There will be some one crying for 
you, you know, and that an’t plea- 
sant now. Now, then, out with it, 
and let’s have the whole story. 
There’s something wrong, and a 
clean breast, likea good sea-sickness, 
will relieve you. It’s a little un- 
pleasant at first, but you'll feel all 
the better for it afterwards. Trust 
an old sailor’s word for that.” 

I do not attempt to give the plea- 
sant nautical terms with which my 
excellent friend, the captain, gar- 
nished his discourse. However, I 
told him my story, sufficiently at 
least to diminish, if not quite to al- 
lay, the worthy man’s scruples about 
my projected trip, which, of course, 
was only to last until the storm at 
home blew over. Finally, at a very 


early hour in the morning it was re- 


solved that I should make my first 
voyage with the captain, and that 
same day I penned, and in the af- 
ternoon despatched, the following 
note to Kenneth: 


“My DEAR KENNETH: By the time 
you receive this I shall be on my way to’ 
the United States I said nothing to you 
of my plans last night, because, had I 
done so, I fear they might not have been 
put in execution without some unneces- 
sary pain and difficulties. My chief rea- 
son for leaving England is the: great 
doubt and perplexity that have fallen ur: 
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on me. Any hope of clearing up such 
doubt in Leighstone would be absurd. 
There all persons and all things run in 
established grooves, and are more or less 
under the influence of traditions, many 
of which have for me utterly lost all force 
and meaning. A little rubbing with the 
world, a little hard work, of which I know 
nothing, the sweetness as well as the 
anxiety of genuine struggle in places 
and among persons where I shall be sim- 
ply another fellow-struggler, can do no 
great harm, even if it does no great good. 
At all events, it will be a change; anda 
change of some kind I had long contem- 
plated. A little difficulty with my father 
about not attending church as_ usual 
scarcely hastened my resolution to leave 
Leighstone. I should feel very grateful 
to you if you could assure him of this, as 
I took the liberty on leaving of telling 
my sister that they would next hear of 
me in all probability through you. My 
father’s kind heart and love for me may 
lead him to lay too great stress upon 
what in reality nowise affected my con- 
duct and feelings towards him. Time is 
up, I find, and I can only add that wher- 
ever I may go I shall carry with me, 
warm in my heart, the friendship so 
strangely begun between us. 
“R, HERBERT.” 


I do not purpose giving here the 
history of my first struggles with the 
world, as they contain nothing par- 
ticularly exciting or romantic. The 
circumstances that led to my con- 
nection with Mrs. Jinks and Mr. 
Culpepper are easily explained. My 
small fortune disappeared with as- 
tonishing rapidity, and, unless I did 
something to replenish my dwin- 
dling purse very speedily, there was 
nothing left save to beg or starve. 
I would neither write home nor to 
Kenneth, being vain enough to 
believe that the smallest scrap of 
paper with my address on it would 
be the signal for the emigration by 
next steamer of half Leighstone, 
with no other purpose than to see 
me, its lost hero. Poverty led me 
to Mr. Culpepper among others, 
and the same stern guardian intro- 
duced me to Mrs. Jinks. I must 
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confess—and the confession may be 
a warning to young gentlemen in- 
clined at all to grow weary of a 
snug home—that any particular ro- 
mance attached to my venture very 
soon faded outof sight. The world 
was not quite so pleasant a friend 
as I had expected. The practical 
philosophers were right after all. 
Dear, dear! how the wrinkles be- 
gan to multiply in his face, and 
what suspicious glances’ shot out of 
those eyes, that grew colder and 
colder as my boots began to run 
down at heel, and my elbows gave 
indications of a violent struggle for 
air. It required a vast amount of 
resolution to keep me from volun- 
teering to work my passage back to 
England. I was often lonely, often 
weary, often sad, often hungry even. 
But lonely, weary, sad, and hungry 
as I might be, I soon contrived to 
become acquainted with others who 
were many times more sad, lonely, 
and weary than I—poor wretches 
to whom my position at its worst 
seemed that of aprince. The most 
wretched man in all this world is 
yet to be found. Of that truth I 
became more deeply convinced 
every day. It was a fact held up 
constantly before my eyes, and I 
believe that it didme good. It was 
an excellent antidote to anything 
in the shape of pride. Pride! 
Great heavens! what wretched 
little, creeping, struggling mortals 
most of us were; crawling on from 
day to day, inch by inch, little by 
little, now over a little mound that 
seemed so high, and took such in- 
finite labor to reach; now down in 
a little hollow that seemed the very 
depths, and yet was only a few 
inches lower than yesterday’s eleva- 
tion. There we were, gasping and 
struggling for light and food and 
air day after day. Poverty reads 
terrible lessons, It levels us all. 
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Some it softens, while others it 
hardens; some it sanctifies, multi- 
tudes it leads to crime. 

Not that a gleam of sunshine 
never came to us. Some stray ray 
will penetrate the darkest alley and 
crookedest winding, and warm and 
gladden and give at least a mo- 
ment’s life and hope and cheerful- 
ness to something, provided only a 
pinhole be left open to the heaven 
that is smiling above us all the 
while. I began to make acquain- 
tances, pleasant enough some of 
them, others not so pleasant. ‘There 
was much food for meditation and 
mental colloquy in the daily life I 
was living, but I had no time for 
such indulgence. I was compelled 
to work very hard; for this was 
certainly not a vineyard where the 
laborers were few ; and the harvest, 
when gathered in, was but a sorry 
crop at the best. Is not the his- 
tory of the human race the record 
of one long and unsuccessful expe- 
dition after the Golden Fleece? 
Such stray remnants of it as fell 
into my hand went for the most 
part, for a long time at least, into 
the treasury of Mrs. Jinks, who, like 
a female Atreus, served up my own 
children, the children of my brain, 
or their equivalents, to me at table. 
Horrid provender! One week it 
was an art criticism—dressed up 
with wonderful condiments and 
melted down into mysterious soup, 
whose depths I shuddered to pene- 
trate—that sustained the life in me. 
Another time it was a fugitive poem 
that took the form of roast beef and 
potatoes. <A cruel critique on some 
poor girl’s novel would give me ill 
dreams as pork-chops. A light, 
brisk, airy social essay would 
solidify into mutton. And so it 
went on, week in week out, the 
round of the table. An inspiriting 
life truly, where your epigrams 
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mean cutlets, and all the brilliant 
fancies of your imagination go for 
honest bread and butter. 

I believe that Mrs. Jinks secret- 
ly entertained the profoundest con- 
tempt for me and my calling, min- 
gled with a touch of pity for a 
young, strong fellow who had miss- 
ed his vocation, and who, instead 
of moping and groping ever ink-pots 
and scraps of paper, might be earn- 
ing an honest living like the butch- 
er’s young man over the way—an 
intimate acquaintance and close 
personal friend of mine who “ kept 
company ” with Mrs. Jinks’ Jane. 
I ventured once to ask Mrs. Jinks 
whether she did not consider litera- 
ry labor an honest mode of earning 
a living; but I was not encouraged 
to ask a similar question a second 
time. ‘ She’d knowed littery gents 
afore now; knowed ’em to her 
cost, she had. ‘They was for ever 
a-grumblin’ at their board, and 
nothing was good enough for them, 
though they ate more than any two 
of her boarders put together, and 
always went away owin’ her three 
months, besides a-borrerin’ no end 
o’ money and things.” Such was 
Mrs. Jinks’ experienced opinion of 
“littery gents.” She was gracious 
enough to add: “You know I don’t 
say this of you, Mr. Herbert. You 
don't seem to eat as well as most 
on ’em. You don’t grumble at 
whatever you git. You don’t. bor- 
rer, and you never fetches friends 
home with you at half-past three in 
the mornin’, as doesn’t know which 
is their heads and which is their 
heels, and a-tryin to open the street- 
door with their watchkeys; tellin’ 
Mr. Jinks, who is a temperance man, 
the next mornin’, that you’d been to 
a temperance meetin’ the night afore, 
and took too much water. No, 
Mr. Herbert, I wouldn’t believe 
you capable of such goins-on. But 
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that’s because you an’t a reg’lar 
littery gent ; you’ve only what they 
calls an amatoor.” 

Mrs. Jinks was right; I was only 
an amateur, though I had a faint 
ambition some day of being regu- 
larly enrolled in “the profession.” 
I flattered myself that I was ad- 
vancing, however slowly, to that 
end. More than a year had now 
flown by since I had left home. I 
came to be more and more absorb- 
ed in my work, and the days and 
months glided silently past me 
without my noticing them, This 
close and intense absorption suc- 
ceeded in shutting out to a great 
extent the thoughts of home. In- 
deed, I would not allow my mind 
to rest on that subject; for when I 
did, I was quite unmanned. It was 
not until I had made sufficient trial 
of the sweet bitterness or bitter 
sweetness, as may be, of what was 
a hard and often seemed a hopeless 
struggle, that EF wrote to Kenneth 
under the strictest pledge of secre- 
cy, giving him a true and un- 
varnished account of my life since 
we parted, and transmitting at the 
same time certain evidences of 
what I was pleased to accept as 
the dawn of success in the shape of 
sundry articles in Zhe Packet and 
other journals. He was enjoined 
merely to inform them at home 
that I was in the enjoyment of 
good health and reaping a steady 
income of, at an average, ten dol- 
lars a week, which I hoped soon to 
be able to increase; and by a con- 
tinuance of steady work and the 
strictest economy I had every hope, 
if I lived to the age of Methusaleh, 
of being in a position to retire on 
a moderate competency, and end 
my patriarchal days in serene re- 
tirement and contemplation under 
the shade of my own fig-tree. I 
described Mrs. Jinks and_ her 
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household arrangements at consid- 
erable length, and did that estima- 
ble lady infinite credit, while 1! 
drew a companion picture of Mr. 
Culpepper that would have done 
honor to the journal of which he 
was the distinguished chief. But 
put not your trust in bosom friends! 
Mine utterly disregarded my bind- 
ing pledge, and the only answer I 
received to my letter was in Nel- 
he’s well-known handwriting on the 
occasion and in the manner al- 
ready described. 


That was a stormy passage back 
to England. We were detained 
both by stress of weather and an 
accident that occurred when only a 
few days out. It was the morning 
of Christmas eve when at length we 
landed at Liverpool. The delay 
had exasperated me almost into a 
fever. I despatched a telegram to 
Nellie announcing my arrival, and 
that I should be in Leighstone that 
evening. ‘The train was crowded 
with holiday folk: happy children 
going home for the Christmas holi- 
days; stout farmers, red and hearty, 
hurrying back from the Christmas, 
market: bright-eyed women loaded 
with Christmas baskets and barri- 
caded by parcels of every descrip-. 
tion. The crisp, cold air seemed: 
redolent of Christmas pudding and 
good cheer. The guard wished us, 
a merry Christmas as he examined 
our tickets. The stations flashed: 
a merry Christmas on us out of 
their gay festoons of holly and ivy’ 
with bright-red berries and an er-- 
mine fringe of snow, as we flew: 
along, though it seemed to me that: 
we were crawling. Just as we en-. 
tered London the snow began tor 
fall, and I was grateful for it. I 
was weary of the clear, cold, pitiless: 
sky under which we had passed. 
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London wasin an uproar, as it always 
is on a Christmas eve; but the up- 
roar rather sootmed me than other- 
wise. What I dreaded was quiet, 
when my own thoughts and fears 
would compel me to listen to their 
remorse and foreboding. I saw 
lights flashing. I heard voices call- 
ing through the fog and the snow. 
Songs were sung, and men and wo- 
men talked in a confused and 
meaningless jargon together. I 
heard the sounds and moved 
among the multitude, but with a far- 
off sense as in a dream. How I 
found my way about at all is a mys- 
tery to me, unless it were with that 
secret instinct that guides the sleep- 
walker. I saw nothing but the 
white snow falling, falling, white 
and silent and deadly cold, cover- 
ing the earth like a shroud. I re- 
member thinking of Charles I., and 
thow on the day of his death all 
‘England was draped in a snow- 
sshroud. That incident always im- 
~pressed me when a boy as so sad 
and significant. And here was 
‘my Christmas greeting after more 
‘than a year’s ‘absence: the sad 
‘snow falling thicker and thicker as 
I neared home, steadily, solemnly, 
‘silently down, with never a break 
or quaver in it, mystic, wonderful, 
impalpable as a sheeted ghost; 
-and more than a month ago my 
‘sister called me away from another 
‘world to tell me that my father was 
‘dying. 

“Great God! great God!” I 
moaned, “in whom I _ believe, 
against whom I have sinned, to 
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whom alone I can pray, spare him 
till I come.” 

“ Leighstone! Leighstone!” rang 
out the voice of the guard. 

I staggered from the railway car- 
riage, stumbled, and fell. I had 
tasted nothing the whole day. The 
guard picked me up roughly—the 
very guard who used to be such a 
great friend of mine in the old 
days—a year seemed already old 
days. He did not recognize me 
now. I suppose he thought me 
drunk, for I heard him say, “ That 
chap’s beginning his Christmas 
holidays pretty early,” and a loud 
laugh greeted the sally. I contriv- 
ed to make my way outside the 
little station. Not a soul recogniz- 
ed me, and I was afraid to ask any 
one for information, dreading the 
answer that I could not have borne. 
Outside the station my strength 
gave out. My head grew dizzy; I 
staggered blindly towards some car- 
riages drawn up in front of me, and 
fell fainting at the feet of one of the 
horses. 

My eyes opened on faces that I 
did not recognize. Some one was 
holding up my head, and there 
were strange men around me. 
“Thank God! he recovers,” said a 
voice I knew well, and all came 
back on me in a flash. 

“ Kenneth!” I cried, ‘“‘ Kenneth ! 
Is he dead ?” 

“Hush, old boy. Take it easy. 
Rest awhile.” 

His silence was sufficient. 

“My God! I am punished!” I 
gasped out, and fainted again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WE ALL MEET TO PART. 


A SECOND time I recovered. I 
was still in the same place, and the 
same hand : was supporting me. 
Some brandy was forced down my 
throat, and it revived me. 

“ Now listen,” he said. “I have 
good news for you. Why, the man 
is going off again! Here, Roger, 
take another nip. So. Now you 
are much nearer being a dead man 
than your father, only you will not 
let me tell you quietly. Hush, 
now! Nota word, or I am dumb. 
You lie still and listen, and let me 
talk. Everything is well here. That 
is about as much information as you 
can bear at present. There is 
nothing the matter with anybody, 
except with yourself. Miss Her- 
bert, in consequence of a lucky 
little telegram received this after- 
noon commissioned me to await 
your arrival here, and tell you just 
that much. Everything else was to 
be explained at the Grange, where 
your father and some friends are 
waiting to receive with open arms 
the returned prodigal. This much 
I may add: Your father has been 
ill, very ill. But he has recovered. 
Now, another nip and-I think we 
may be moving. That was Sir 
Roger at whose feet you fell out- 
side. The noble old veteran never 
moved a foot, or your brains might 
have been dashed out. He is a 
truer friena than I, Roger, for he 
knew you at once, pricked up his 
ears, bent down his head towards 


you, and gave a low whinny that 
told me the whole story in a second. 
I'll be bound you have had nothing 
to eat allday. Thatis bad. Why, 
you are the sick man afterall. Do 
you feel equal to moving now? 
Well, come: easy—in—hdld this 
skin up to your chin—so! And 
now we are off. Mr. Roger Her- 
bert, I wish you a very merry 
Christmas !” 

I sat silent with that delicious 
sense of relief after a great danger 
averted while the shadow of that 
danger has not quite passed away. 
Kenneth did all the talking. 
The snowfall had ceased and the 
moon was up. How wellI remem- 
bered every house we passed, as 
the cheery lights flashed out of the 
windows, and the sounds of merry 
voices, whose owners I could almost 
name, broke on my ear. Leigh- 
stone seemed fairy-land, which I 
had reached after long wanderings 
through stony deserts. and over 
barren seas. There is the old 
Priory, rising dark and solemn out of 
the white snow, with the white grave- 
stones standing mute at the head 
of white graves all aroundit. The 
moonlight falls full on the family 
tomb. I shuddered as I looked upon 
it, not yet quite assured that it is 
not open foranother occupant. I can 
see the frozen figure of Sir Roger 
stiff and stark with his winter grave- 
clothes upon him as we roll by the 
Priory gates. And there, at last, 
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are the gleaming windows of the 
Grange, and the faint feeling again 
steals over my heart. 

The heavy snowfall deadens the 
sound of the wheels, and we are 
within the house before our arrival 
is known. Miss Herbert is called 
out quietly by a servant, a stranger 
tome. Dear hearts! What these 
women are! She does not cry out, 
she does not speak a word; watch- 
ing and suffering had made her so 
wise. She clings to me, and weeps 
silently on my breast a long while, 
smothering even the sobs that 
threaten to break herheart. When 
at last we look around for Kenneth 
he is nowhere to be seen, but there 
is a strange hush over all the house, 
and the voices that I heard on my 
entrance are silent. 

“Papa is alone in the study— 
waiting,” whispered Nellie. “I 
received your telegram. O Roger! 
that little scrap of paper was like a 
message from heaven. He is grow- 
ing anxious, but expects you. Hush! 
follow me.” 

She stole along on tiptoe, and I 
after her. The door of the study 
was ajar. She opened itsoftly, and, 
standing in the shadow, I peeped 
in. He was seated in an easy-chair 
and had dozed off. His face wore 
that gentle, languid air of one who 
has been very ill-and is slowly re- 
covering; of one who has looked 
death in the face and to whom life 
is still new and uncertain. Ten 
years seemed to have been added 
to his life. Whether owing to his 
illness or to some other cause, I 
could not tell, but it seemed to me 
that a certain look of firmness and 
resolve, that was at times too promi- 
nent, had quite disappeared. In- 
stead of his own brown locks he 
wore a wig. He had suffered very 
much. The door creaked as Nellie 
entered, disturbing but not awaken- 
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ing him. He sighed, his lips moved, 
and I thought he muttered my 
name, 

“Papa!” said Nellie, touching 
his arm lightly. How matronly the 
Fairy looked! “ Papa!” 

“Ah! Yes, my dear. Is that 
you, my child? Is—is nobody 
with you?” What a wistful look in 
the eyes at that last question! 

“Do you feel any better, papa? 
It is time to take your medicine.” 
How slow the demure minx is 


about it. 
“Ts it? I don’t think I will take 
any now. I want nothing just now, 


my darling.” 


“What—no medicine! Nothing 
at all, papa?” 
“Nothing at all. Is not that 


train arrived yet?” he asked, look- 
ing around anxiously at the clock. 

“JT—I think so, papa. And it 
brought such a lot of visitors.” 

“‘ Any—any—for us, Nellie?” He 
coughed, and his voice trembled 
into a feeble old treble as he asked 
this question. 

“Only one, papa. 
Hee 

He knew all in an instant. He 
rose and tottered towards the door, 
where he would have fallen had 
I not caught him in my arms, 
Only one word escaped him. 

““Rogert”” 

After some time Kenneth stole 
in, and seeing how matters stood in- 
sisted on bearing me off to dinner. 
He took me into the parlor, which 
was blazing with lights and deco- 
rated with holly and red berries in 
good old Christmas fashion. ‘The 
first object to meet my eyes was a 
great “Welcome Home” which 
flashed in letters of fragrant blos- 
soms cunningly woven in strange 
device about my portrait. Mrs. 
Goodal came forward and kissed 
me while the tears fell from. her 


May he come 
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eyes. “You don’t deserve it, you 
wicked boy, but I can’t help it,” 
she said. Mr. Goodal had seized 
both my hands in his. A beauti- 
ful girl stood a little apart watching 
all with wondering eyes, and in 
them too there were tears, such is 
the force of example with women. 
I had never seen her before, but I 
needed no ghost to tell me that she 
was Kenneth’s sister. 

“This is Elfie, Roger,” said 
Fairy. “She wants to welcome 
you too. Elfie is my sister. I 
stole her. Oh! a sister is so much 
nicer than a great rough brother 
who runs away!” 

“And this,” said Mrs. Goodal, 
leading forward a tall, spare gentle- 
man, with that closely shaven face 
and quiet lip and eye that, with or 
without the conventional garb, 
stamp the Catholic priest all the 
world over—‘this is our dear 
friend and father, the friend and fa- 
ther of all of us, Father Fenton.” 

There was a general pause at this 
introduction. I suppose that my 
countenance must have shown some 
perplexity, for a general laugh fol- 
lowed the pause. Mrs. Goodal 
came to the rescue. 

“ You expected to meet Mr. 
Knowles, I suppose, sir, or the Ab- 
bot Jones. Kenneth has told me 
about the Abbot Jones. But you 
must know that the present Arch- 
deacon Knowles is far too high and 
mighty a dignitary for Leighstone, 
and the abbot is laid up with the 
gout. Your father has not been to 
the Priory for a very long time—for 
so long a time that he thinks he 
would no longer be known there. 
The Herbert pew is very vacant; 
and Nellie has had no one to take 
her. Still mystified? You see 
what comes of silly boys running 
away from home and never writing. 
They miss all the news.” 


She led me to the other end of 
the parlor, and I stood before a 
lofty ivory crucifix. The light of 
tapers flashed upon the thin pale 
face; blood gleamed from the 
nailed hands and feet, from the 
pierced side, from the bowed and - 
thorn-crowned head. It was the 
figure of “the Man of Sorrows,” 
and the artist had thrown into the 
silent agony of the face an expres- 
sion of infinite pity. My own heart 
bowed in silence. 

“We are all Papists, Roger. 
What are you?” whispered Mrs. 
Goodal at my elbow. 

“ Nothing,” I murmured. 
thing.” 

“Nothing yet,” she whispered 
again. But do you think that we 
have all been praying to A7zm all 
this time for zothing ?” 

“And my father ?” 

“The most inveterate Papist of 
us all !” 

There was a tone of triumph in 
her voice that was almost amusing. 
“ How did it all come about?” 

‘“‘ She did it,” broke in Kenneth, 
pointing to his mother. “ Did I 
not tell you that she was the sweet- 
est woman to have her own way? 
If I were a heretic, I would sooner 
face the Grand Inquisitor himself 
than this most amiable of women. 
Set a thief to catch a thief, Roger. 
But come; heretics don’t abstain aq 
do wicked creatures like these la- 
dies. I forget, they do, though; and 
my heretic, fair ladies, has had no- 
thing to eat allday; so I insist upon 
not another word until the fatted 
calf is disposed of by our returned 
prodigal.” 

That was a merry Christmas eve. 
We all nestled together, and bit by 
bit the whole story came out. On 
the receipt of my first letter, after 
a fruitless inquiry for me, Kenneth 
and his motier posted down to 


“ No- 
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Leighstone. Their arrival was most 
opportune; for my father, on hear- 
ing of my departure, suffered a re- 
lapse that laid him quite prostrate. 
Poor Nellie was in despair, brave 
heart though she was. By unremit- 
ting care he was partially restored, 
and then followed the long dreary 
months and the weary waiting, day 
after day, for some scrap of news 
from me. In such cases, the worst 
is generally dreaded save when the 
worst actually takes place, and my 
father drooped gradually. He was 
prevailed upon to pay a visit to the 
Goodals, and there it was that his 
heart, pierced with affliction, and 
bowed down with sorrow, opened to 
the holier and higher consolation 
that religion only affords. Father 
Fenton, who was invalided from a 
severe course of missionary labors, 
was staying with them, and the in- 
tercourse thus begun developed into 
what we have seen. On his return 
to Leighstone, the silent house 
opened up the bitter poignancy of 
his grief. . Every familiar object on 
which his eye rested only served to 
remind him of one who had passed 
away ; whom he accused himself of 
having driven away by an order 
that he could only now regard with 
abhorrence. A cold, something 
slight, seized him, and soon ap- 
peared alarming symptons. In view 
of the recent changes, Nellie knew 
not to whom of our relatives to ap- 
ply in this emergency, and could 
only write to Mrs. Goodal, who flew 
to her assistance. The arrival of 
my letter brought down Kenneth, 
“like a madman,” his mother said. 
The letter arrived just at the crisis 
of the fever in which my father lay ; 
the good news was imparted to him 
in one of his lucid intervals, and 
the crisis took a favorable turn. 
The Christmas holy-days brought 
Elfie from her convent; and finally 
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all came together, awaiting my ex- 
pected return. How that letter 
had been kissed, petted, wept over, 
laughed over, spelt out inch by 
inch! I wonder that a fragment 
of it remained; but even had it 
been worn to dust by reverent fin- 
gers, it would not have mattered: 
the women knew every word of it 
by heart. It formed the staple to- 
pic of conversation whenever they 
met. There never yet was such a 
letter written, and the idea that the 
writer of it should only receive ten 
dollars—how much money was ten 
dollars >—a week was proof positive 
that the American people did not 
appreciate true genius when it found 
its way among them. Mr. Culpep- 
per, indeed! Who cared what he 
would think? ‘The idea of a per- 
son of the name of Culpepper hav- 
ing to do with men of genius! They 
wondered how I could consent to 
write for such a person at all. And 
Mrs. Jinks! Good gracious! that 
dreadful Mrs. Jinks and her “lit- 
tery gents”; Mrs. Jinks and the 
beefsteak; Mrs. Jinks and the pork 
chops; Mrs. Jinks and her ‘“‘ mock 
turtle”? soup; Mrs. Jinks and “her 
Jane,” etc. etc..- Poor old “Roger? 
Poor, dear boy! How miserable 
it made them all, and yet how ab- 
surdly ridiculous it all was. It 
made them laugh and cry in the 
same breath. 

What a hero I had .become! 
What was all my fancied triumph 
to this? What is all the success 
one can win in this world to the 
genuine love and the foolish adora- 
tion of the two or three hearts that 
made up our little world before we 
knew that great wide open beyond 
the boundary of our own quiet gar- 
den? And all this fuss and affec- 
tion was poured out over me, who 
had run away from it, and thought 
of it so little while I was away. It 
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was, speaking reverently, like the 
precious ointment in the alabaster 
vase, broken and poured out over 
me, in the fond waste of love. 
Why, indeed, was this waste for 
me? This ointment was precious, 
and might have been sold for many 
pence and given to the poor—the 
poor of this great world, who were 
hungering and thirsting after just 
such love as this, that we who have 
it accept so placidly, and let it run 
and diffuse itself over us, and take 
no care, for is not the source from 
which it comes inexhaustible, as the 
widow’s cruse of oil? But so it is, 
and so it will continue to be while 
human nature remains truly human 
nature. The good shepherd, leay- 
ing the ninety-nine sheep, will go af- 
ter the one which was lost, and find- 
ing him, bear him on his own travel- 
weary and travel-worn shoulders in 
triumph home. The father will kill 
the fatted calf for the prodigal 
who has lived riotously and 
wasted his inheritance, but the 
faint cry of whose repentant an- 
guish is heard from afar off. The 
mother’s heart will go out after the 
scapegrace son who is tramping the 
world alone, turned out of doors 
for misbehavior; and all the joy 
she feels in the good ones near her 
is as nothing compared with the 
thought that #e at last has come 
back, sad and sorrowful and for- 
lorn, to the home he left long ago, in 
the brightness of the morning, with 
so gay a step and so light a 
heart. It is unjust, frightfully 
unjust, that it should be so. Did 
not the good son so feel it, and 
was his protest not right? Did 
not the laborers in the vineyard so 
find it when those who came at 
the eleventh hour, and had borne 
naught of the heat and the burden 
of the day, received the same re- 
ward as they? And who shall say 


that the laborers were not right 
and the lord of the vineyard un- 
just? What trades-union could 
ever take into consideration such 
reasoning as this, forbidden by the 
very book of arithmetic? Wait 
awhile, friends. Some day when 
we, who now feel so keenly the in- 
justice of it all, are fathers and 
mothers, let us put the ques- 
tion then to ourselves: “Why 
this waste of precious ointment on 
one who values it not? I will seal 
up the alabaster jar, let the oint- 
ment harden into stone, and no 
sweetness shall flow out of it.” Do 
so—if you can, and the world will 
be a very barren place. It would 
dry and shrivel up under arid jus- 
tice. Did not the Master tell us 
so? Did he not say that he came 
to call not the just but sinners to re- 
pentance? And isitnot this very in- 
justice that makes earth likest hea- 
ven, where we are told there shall 
be more joy over one sinner doing 
penance than over the ninety-nine 
just who need not penance ? 

And here am I preaching, instead 
of spending my Christmas merrily 
like aman. But the thought of all 
this affection wasted on so callous 
a wretch as I had proved myself to 
be, was too tempting to let pass. 
Suddenly the chimes rang out 
from the old steeples, and we were 
silent, listening with softened hearts 
and moistening eyes. 

“There is another surprise for 
you yet,” said Mrs. Goodal, myste- 
riously. “Come, I want to show 
you your room.” 

She took me upstairs, paused a 
moment at the door to whisper: 
“Tt has another Occupant now, 
Kenneth. Go in and visit him,” 
opened the door and pushed me 
gently in. 

The room was lighted only by a 
little lamp, through which a low 
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flame burned with arosy glow. The 
flame flickered and shone on. an 
altar with a small tabernacle, before 
which Father Fenton was kneeling 
in silent prayer. My old room had 
been converted into a chapel, and 
there they had knelt and prayed 
for me. Presently the chapel was 
lighted up, and my father was as- 
sisted to a chair that had been pre- 
pared for him. Mr. Goodal took 
up his position near a harmonium, 
in one corner, while I retired into 
the other. One or two of the house- 
hold came in and took their places 
quietly. Father Fenton rose up, 
and, assisted by Kenneth, vested 
himself, and the midnight Mass 
began. Soon the harmonium was 
heard, and then in tones that trem- 
bled at first, but in a moment clear- 
ed and grew firm and strong and 
glorious, Elfie, laughing Elfie, who 
now seemed transformed into one 
of those angels who brought the 
glad tidings long, long ago, burst 
forth into the Adeste Fideles, | 
‘* Natum videte 
Regem angelorum.’”’ 

All present joined in the refrain, 
Nellie’s sweet voice mingling with 
the strong, manly tones of Kenneth. 
I saw his face light up as a soldier’s 
of old might at a battle cry. How 
happy are the earnest! 

Before the Mass was ended, Fa- 
ther Fenton turned and spoke a 
few words: ; 

“One of old said, ‘When two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ I need not point out to 
you the solemn manner in which a 
few moments since he who made 
that promise fulfilled it, for he has 
spoken to your own hearts. But 
I would call your attention to 
the wonderful and special manner 
in which Christ has visited and 
blessed the two or three gathered 
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together here this night in his 
name. We are here like the shep- 
herds of old, come to adore the 
Christ born in a manger. One by 
one have we dropped in, taken in 
hand and led gently, asthough by the 
Lord himself. This great grace has 
not been given us for nothing, It 
has been the answer to fervent, ear- 
nest, and unceasing prayer, which, 
though it may sometimes seem to 
knock at the gates of heaven a long 
while in vain, has been heard all 
the while, and at length, entering in, 
falls back on our hearts laden with 
gifts and with graces. The two or 
three have increased now by one, 
now by another, and under Provi- 
dence are destined to increase until 
the Master calls them away unto 
himself. Happy is the one who 
comes himself to Christ, thrice hap- 
py he who helps to lead another! 
He it is who answers that bitter 
cry of anguish that rang out from 
the darkness and the suffering of 
Calvary—‘I thirst.’ He holds up 
the chalice to the lips of the dying 
Saviour filled with the virtues of a 
saved soul. It was for souls Christ 
thirsted, and he gives him to drink. 
But when a conversion is wrought, 
when a stray sheep is brought into 
the fold, the work is only begun. 
All the debt is not paid. It is well 
to be filled with gratitude for the 
wonderful favor of God in bringing 
us out of the land of Egypt and the 
house of bondage into the land 
flowing with milk and honey, where 
the good shepherd attends his 
sheep, where we draw water from 
the living fountain. We have left 
behind us the fleshpots of Egpyt. 
But there is ingratitude to be re- 
membered and wiped out. Many 
weary years have we wandered in 
desert places seeking rest and find- 
ing none. Yet the voice of the 
shepherd was calling to us all the 
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while. Peace, peace, peace! Peace 
to men of good-will has been ring- 
ing out of the heavens over the 
mountains of this world these long 
centuries, yet how many ears are 
deaf to the angels’ song! ‘The star 
in the East has arisen, has moved 
in the heavens, and stood over his 
cradle—the star of light and of 
knowledge — yet how many eyes 
have been blind to its lustre and 
its meaning. It is because it points 
to a lowly place. In Bethlehem 
of Judza Christ is born, not in the 
city of the king; in a stable, not in 
the palace of Herod; in a manger 
he is laid, wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, not in the purple of royal- 
ty. He is lowly; we would be 
great. He is meek; we would be 
proud. Heisa little innocent child; 
we would be wise among the 
children of men. The birth-place 
of Christianity is humility. We 
must begin there, low down, for he 
himself has said it: ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me’; ‘ Un- 
less ye become as one of these little 
ones, ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

“My brethren, my dear chil- 
dren, little flock whom Christ 
has visited really and truly in 
his body and blood, soul and di- 
vinity, this is our lesson—to be 
humble as he is. In this was his 
church founded on this memorable 
night, at this solemn hour, while 
day and night are in conflict. The 
day dawned on the new birth and 
the night was left for ever behind. 
There is no longer excuse for being 
children of the darkness, for the 
light of the world has dawned at 
length. It dawned in lowliness, 
poverty, suffering—these are its 
surroundings. Christ’s first wor- 
shippers on this earth were the one 
who bore him and her spouse, 
Joseph the carpenter. His second, 
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the poor shepherds, whose watchful 
ears heard first the song of peace. 
The kings from afar off followed 
who were looking and praying for 
light from heaven, and it came. 
The angels guided the ignorant 
shepherds to where he lay; but 
of those to whom more was given, 
more was expected. The gifts of 
intellect, learning, and the spirit of 
inquiry are gifts of God, not of 
man, or of Satan. They are to be 
used for God, not sharpened against 
him. Happy are those to whom he 
has given them, who, like the Kings 
of the East, though far away from 
the lowly place where he lies, 
hearken to the voice of God calling 
to them over the wildernesses that 
intervene, and make answer to the 
divine call. Search in the right 
spirit—search in the spirit of hu- 
mility, and honesty, and truth. To 
them will the star of Truth appear 
to guide them aright over many 
dangers and difficulties, and disas- 
ters mayhap, to the stable where 
Christ is sleeping, to lay at his feet 
the gifts and offerings he gave them 
—the gold of faith, the frankincense, 
of hope, the myrrh of charity.” 

I suppose it is intended that ser- 
mons should apply to all who hear 
them. That being the case, how 
could Father Fenton’s words apply 
to me? There was not a single 
direct allusion to me throughout. 
What he said might apply equally 
to all, and yet surely of all there I 
was the most guilty. I alone did 
not adore; andwhy? Afterall, was 
humility the birthplace of Chris- 
tianity ? But was not I humble as 
the rest of them? “You! who are 
so fond of mounting those stilts,” 
whispered Roger Herbert senior— 
“you, who spend your days and 
nights dreaming of the atvinus affla- 
tus—you, who would give half your 
life, were it yours to give, to con- 
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vert those little stilts into a genuine 
monument, and for what purpose ? 
‘That men might point and look up at 
the dizzy height and say, Behold 
Roger Herbert, the mighty, his feet 
on earth, his head among the gods 
of. heaven!” And was it true that 
Truth had been speaking all this 
time, all these centuries, to so little 
purpose? Why was it? how could 
it be if the voice was divine? “ The 
devil, the world, and the flesh, 
Roger; forget not the devil, the 
wotld, and the flesh. Were there 
only truth, we should all be of one 
mind; but unfortunately, truth is 
confronted with falsehood.” What 
is truth—what is truth? Ay, the 
old agony of the world. One alone 
of all that world dared to tell us 
that he was the Truth, he was the 
Way, he was the Life. “ Let us find 
him, Roger. Father Fenton says 
he is in the midst of those gathered 
together in his name.” 

Christmas passed, and a New 
Year dawned on us—a happy new 
year to all except myself. I was 
the only unhappy being at the 
Grange. Elfie Went back to her 
convent school. My father’s health 
was on the high road to restoration, 
and the growing attachment between 
Kenneth and Nellie was evident 
even to my purblind vision. Strange 
to say, I did not like to talk to Ken- 
neth as openly as at first about my 
doubts and difficulties, and Father 
Fenton’s company, when alone, I 
avoided, although he was the most 
amiable of men, gifted with wit 
softened by piety, and a learn- 
ing that not even his modesty could 
conceal. He must have observed 
how studiously I shunned him, for, 
after seeking ineffectually once or 
twice to draw me into serious con- 
versation, he refrained, and only 
spoke on ordinary topics. I began 
to grow restless again. 


The season had advanced into 
an early spring; the green was al- 
ready abroad and the birds begin- 
ning to come, when one afternoon, 
that seemed to have strayed out of 
summer, so soft and balmy was the 
air, Nellie and I sat together out 
on the lawn as in the old days. 
My father was taking a nap within; 
the Goodals had driven to Gnares- 
bridge to meet a friend whom they 
expected to pass by the up-town 
train to London. Nellie was work- 
ing at something, and I was musing 
in silence. Suddenly she said: 

“Roger, do you remember the 
promises you made me the night 
before you ran away ?” 

Ves eh alryee 

“Well, sir ?” 

“Well, madam ?” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Ts what all ?” 

“Do you only remember your 
promise ?” 

“Ts not that a great deal ?” 

“No; unless you have kept it.” 

“ Ah—h—h!” 

“What do you mean by ah—h?” 

“What did I promise ?” 

“That from that day forward 
you would not only try not to do 
harm, but to do some good for 
others as well as for yourself.” 

“That is a very big promise,” 

“No bigger now than it was 
then.” 

“ But it means more now than it 
did then,” 

“Not a bit, not a bit, not a bit!” 

“Things look to me so different- 
ly now. One grows so much older 
in a year sometimes.” 

“Then you have not kept your 
promise? QO Roger!” 

“Good, though you can spell it 
in four letters, is a very large word, 
Nellie, and means so much; and 
others mean so many. Not-to do 
much harm is one thing; but to do 
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good, not once in a while, but to 
be constant in it—that is another 
thing, Nellie, and that was what I 
promised. ‘That promise I cannot 
say I have kept.” 

Nellie bent her head lower over 
her work, and I believe I saw some 
tears fall, but she said nothing. I 
went on: 

“Now Kenneth does good.” 
There was no mistake about the 
tears this time, although the head 
bent a little lower still. “ Kenneth 
does a great deal of good. He 
goes about among the poor as 
regularly as a physician, and what- 
ever his medicine may be it seems 
to do them more good than any 
they can get at the druggist’s. He 
has sent I don’t know how many 
youngsters off to school, where he 
pays for them. In fact, he seems 
to me to be always scheming and 
thinking about others and never 
dreaming of himself, whereas I am 
always scheming and thinking about 
myself and never seem to see any- 
body else in the world. Why, what 
are you doing with that stuff in 
your hands, Nellie? You are sew- 
ing it anyhow.” 

“O Roger! You— you—” she 
could say no more, but hid her face, 
that was rosy and pure as the dawn, 
on my breast. 

“A very pretty picture,” said a 
deep voice behind us, and Nellie 
started away from me, while all the 
blood rushed back to her heart. 
She was so white that Kenneth—for 
it was he who had stolen up un- 
observed at the moment—was 
frightened, and said: 

“Pardon me, Miss Herbert, if I 
have startled you. I have only this 
instant come, and quite forgot that 
the grass silenced the sound of my 
footsteps. Take this chair—shall I 
bring a glass of water?” 

“No, thank you; I am better 
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now. It wasonlyamoment. We 
did not hear you.” 

“May I join you, then? Or was 
it a téte-d-téte ?” 
“No; sit down, Kenneth. The 


fact is, we were just discussing the 
character of an awful scamp.” 

“Who arrived just too late to 
hear any evil of himself—is that 
Detate 

“No, he was here all the time,” 
said Nellie, laughing, and herself 
again. 

“But what brings you from 
Gnaresbridge so soon, Kenneth, 
and all alone? Where have you 
left Mr. and Mrs. Goodal ?” 

“Mrs. Goodal had some shopping 
to do at Gnaresbridge, and Mr. 
Goodal, as in duty bound, waited 
patiently the results of that interest- 
ing operation. His patience makes 
me blush for mine. The shopping 
is such a very extensive operation 
that I preferred a walk back, and 
even now you see I have arrived 
before them.” 

“ How very ungallant, Mr. Good- 
al! Iamsurprised at you. I thought 
Roger was the only gentleman who 
didn’t like shopping.” 

“On the contrary, I am quite 
fond of it. I used to do all my 
own shopping in New York. I got 
Mrs, Jinks to buy me some things 
once, but as she, woman-like, mea- 
sured everybody by Mr. Jinks, the 
articles, though an excellent fit for 
him, were an abomination on me.” 

“And what did you do with 
them ?” 

“What could I do with them? 
Gave them to Mrs. Jinks, of course, 
and for the future did my own 
shopping. Indeed, I am getting 
quite lazy here. There is nothing 
for a fellow to do—is there, Ken- 
neth ?” 

“ T was thinking of that as came 


along.” 
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“Thinking of what ?” 

“The great puzzle—What to do. 
I put it in every imaginable form. 
The question was this: ‘Kenneth 
Goodal, what are you going to do 
with yourself?’ and the whole 
eight miles passed before I could 
arrive at anything like a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. I finally resolved 
to leave the question to arbitration, 
and get others to decide for me. I 
have already applied to one.” 

He paused, and his gaze was fix- 
ed on the ground. His face was 
flushed, and his broad brow knitted 
as though trying to find the right 
clue to a puzzling query. I glanc- 
ed at Nellie, and observed that her 
face had whitened again, while her 
eyes were also bent upon the ground, 
and her breath came and went 
painfully. 

“ Ves,” he went on without rais- 
ing his head—Nellie was seated be- 
tween us—“ I determined to leave 
my Case toarbitration. Your father 
was one of the arbiters; you were 
to be another, Roger; and a certain 
young lady was to be a third. I 
had intended to attack the members 
of this high court of arbitration 
singly ; but as I find two of them 
here together, I see no reason why 
I should not receive my verdict at 
Gace. Gly" 

A further report of this most im- 
portant and interesting case it is 
not for me to give, inasmuch as I 
was not present. I saw at once 
that the decision rested now with 
the third arbiter, and that my opin- 
ion was practically valueless in the 
matter. How the case proceeded 
I cannot tell. Thinking that there 
was little for me to do, and how 
deeply engaged were the other two 
parties, I took advantage of the 
noiseless grass to slink away with- 
out attracting the attention of either, 
heartily ashamed of myself for be- 
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ing so persistent an intruder where 
it was clear I was not particularly 
wanted. It was a lovely evening, 
and I took a long quiet ramble all 
by myself. How much longer the 
court was in session I donot know, 
I only know that it was broken up 
before I entered, just in time for 
dinner. I noticed that in my fa- 
ther’s eyes there was a softer look 
than usual; that Mrs. Goodal took 
Nellie’s place at table, opposite to 
my father; that Mr. Goodal and 
myself were neighbors, while oppo- 
site to us sat the adjourned court 
of arbitration, looking—looking as 
young persons look only once in 
their lives. There was a rather 
awkward silence on my entrance, 
which I found so unpleasant that I 
rattled away all through dinner. I 
must have been excellent company 
for once in my life; for though at 
this moment I do not recollect a 
single sentence that I uttered, there 
was so much laughter throughout 
the dinner, laughter that grew and 
grew until we found ourselves all 
talking at length, all joining in, all 
joking, all so merry that we were 
astounded to find how the evening 
had passed. My father looked 
quite young again. 

As I was retiring to my own room 
for the night, Nellie caught me, put 
both her arms around my neck, and 
looked up into my eyes a long time 
without saying a word, until at last 
she seemed to find in them some- 
thing she was looking for, and when, 
kissing her, I asked if I should blow 
the candle out again, as I did ona 
former memorable confession, she 
flew away, her face lost amid blush- 
es, laughter, and tears. I was con- 
gratulating myself on seeing an end° 
to a long day, when a guilty tap 
came to my door, and Kenneth 
stole in with the air of a burglar 
who purposed making for the first 
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valuable he could lay hands on, and 
vanishing with it through the win- 
dow. He closed the door as cau- 
tiously as though a policeman, whom 
he feared to disturb, was napping 
without, and sat down without say- 
ing a word. I looked at the ceil- 
ing; he sat and stared at me. In 
his turn, he began examining my 
eyes. I-could bear it no longer, 
but burst out laughing, and held out 
my hand, which he almost crushed 
in his, 

“You are as true a knight as ever 
was old Sir Roger,” said Kenneth, 
wringing my hand till I cried out 
with pain. “I went on talking for 
I don’t know how long, and saying 
I forget now what, but, on look- 
ing up, I found there was only one 
listener, Well, we did without 
you.” 

“So now you know what to do 
with yourself. Happy man! What 
a pity Elfie is only fourteen! She 
might tell me what to do with Rog- 
er Herbert.” 

I saw the two who, after my father, 
I loved the best in all the world 
made one. I waited until they re- 
turned from the bridal trip, by which 
time my father was fully restored 
to health. We spent that season in 
London, and when it was over re- 
turned to Leighstone. The brown 
hand of autumn was touching the 


woods, when one morning I began 
packing my trunk again, and that 
same evening ate my last dinner at 
the Grange. It was not a pleasant 
dinner. The ladies were in tears 
at times, and the gentlemen were 
inclined to be taciturn. I did my 
best to rally the party as on a for- 
mer occasion, but the effort was not 
very successful. 

“Oh! you are all Sybarites here,” 
was my closing rejoinder to all 
queries, tears, and complaints; 
“and I should never do anything 
among you. Not so fortunate as 
Kenneth, who has found some one 
to tell him what to do with himself, 
Iam driven back on my own re- 
sources, and must work oat that 
interesting problem for myself. I 
was advancing in that direction 
when called away. I go back tc 
resume my labors in the old way. 
You cannot realize the delicious 
feeling that comes over one at times 
who is struggling all alone, and 
groping in the darkness towards a 
great light that he sees afar off and 
hopes to reach. I leave my father 
with a better son than I, and my 
sister with something that even sis- 


ters prefer to brothers. I am only 
restless here. ‘There is work to be 
done beyond there. I may be 


making a mistake: if so, I shall 
come back and let you know.” 


PLY WHEEL BOB: 


By the Author of ‘Romance of Charter Oak,” ‘Pride of Lexington,” Etc., Etc, 


Down in a dismal cellar, so poor- 
ly lighted, indeed, that you could 
scarce distinguish his tiny figure 
when it came into the world, Bob 
was born. Our little hero began 
life where we all must end it—un- 
derground; and certainly many a 
burial-vault might have seemed a 
less grimy, gloomy home than his. 
But Bob’s wretchedness being co- 
eval with his birth, he never knew 
what it was to be otherwise than 
wretched. He cried and crowed 
pretty much like other infants, 
and his mother declared he was the 
finest child ever born in this cel- 
lar, “ And, O darling!” she sigh- 
ed more than once, while he snugged 
to her bosom—“ O darling! if you 
could stay always what you are.” 
It was easy to feed him, easy to 
care for him, now. How would he 
fare along the rugged road wind- 
ing through the misty future? 

Nothing looked so beautiful to 
his baby eyes as the golden streak 
across the floor which appeared 
once a day for a few minutes; and 
as soon as he was able to creep he 
moved towards it and tried to catch 
it, and wondered very much when 
the streak faded away. 

Bob’s only playmate was a poo- 
dle dog, who loved the sunshine 
too, and was able at first to get 


more of it than he; and the child 
always whimpered when Pin left 
him to go bask on the sidewalk. 
But by and by, when he grew older, 
he followed his dumb fri@nd up the 
steps, and would sit for hours be- 
side him; and the dog was very 
fond of his little master, if we may 
judge by the constant wagging of 
his bushy tail. 

When Bob was four years old his 
mother died.. This was too young an 
age for him to comprehend what had 
happened, It surprised him a little 
when they carried the body away; 
and when she breathed her last 
words: “I am going, dear one; I 
wish I could take you with me,” 
he answered: “Going where, mam- 
my?” “When is mammy coming 
home ?” he asked of several persons 
who lodged in the cellar with him, 
and stayed awake the first night a 
whole hour waiting for her to re- 
turn. But ere long Bob ceased to 
think about his mother, and in the 
course of a month ’twas as if she 
had never been; there was rather 
more space in the underground 
chamber than before, and now he 
had all the blanket to himself. 

Thus we see that the boy began 
early the battle of life. When he 
felt hungry, he would enter a 
baker’s shop near by, and stretch 
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forth his puny hand; and some- 
times he was given a morsel of 
bread, and sometimes he was not. 
But Bob was too spirited to lie 
down and starve. So, when the 
baker shook his head, saying, “ You 
come here too often,” he watched 4 
chance and stole peanuts from the 
standonthecorner. The Ten Com- 
mandments did not trouble him in 
the least ; for he had never heard of 
them. Bob only knew that there 
was a day in the week when the 
baker looked: more solemn than on 
other days, and when the streets 
were less crowded. 

The one thing in the world Bob 
cherished was Pin. And the feel- 
ing was mutual; for not seldom, 
when the dog discovered a bone or 
crust of bread among the rubbish- 
heaps, he would let himself be de- 
prived of the treasure without even 
a growl. Then, when Christmas 
came round, Bob and the poodle 
would stand by the shop-windows 
and admire the toys together; and 
the child would talk to his pet, and 
tell him that this was a doll and 
that a Noe’s ark. Once he man- 
aged to possess himself of a toy 
which a lady let drop on the side- 
walk. But he did not keep it long; 
for another urchin offered him a 
dime for it, which Bob accepted, 
then forthwith turned the money 
into gingerbread, which he shared 
with Pin. 

Such was the orphan’s childhood. 
He was only one vagrant amid 
thousands of others. In the great 
beehive of humanity his faint buzz 
was unheard, and he was crowded 
out of sight by the swarm of other 
bees. Still, there he was, a member 
of the hive; moving about and 
struggling for existence; using his 
sting when he needed it, and get- 
ting what honey he could. When 
the boy was in his seventh year, a 
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misfortune befell him which really 
smote his heart—the poodle disap- 
peared. Andnow, for the first time 
in his life, Bob shed tears. He in- 
quired of everybody in the tene- 
ment-house if they had seen him; 
he put the same query to nearly 
every inhabitant of Mott Street. 
But all smiled as they answered: 
“In a big city like New York a 
lost dog is like a needle in a hay- 
stack.’’ Many a day did Bob pass 
seeking his friend. He wandered 
to alleys and squares where he had 
never been before, calling out, 
“Pin! Pin!” but no Pin came. 
Then, when night arrived and he 
lay down alone in his blanket, he 
felt lonely indeed. Poor child! 
It was hard to lose the only crea- 
ture on earth that he loved—the 
only creature on earth, too, that 
loved him, “I’llnever forget you,” 
he sighed—‘‘never forget you.” 
And sometimes, when another dog 
would wag his tail and try to make 
friends, Bob would shake his head 
and say: “No, no, you’re not my 
lost Pin.” . 

It took a twelvemonth to become 
reconciled to this misfortune. But 
Time has broad wings, and on them 
Time bore away Bob’s grief, as it 
bears away all our griefs; other- 
wise, One sorrow would not be 
able to make room for another 
sorrow, and we should sink down 
and die beneath our accumulated 
burdens. 

We have styled Bob a vagrant. 
Here we take the name back, if 
aught of bad be implied in it. 
It was not his fault that he was 
born in a cellar; and if he stole 
peanuts and other things, ’twas only 
when hunger drove him to it. 
Doubtless, had he first seen the 
light in Fifth Avenue, he would 
have known ere this how to spell 
and say his prayers; might have 
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gone, perhaps, to many a children’s 
party, with kid gloves on his deli- 
cate hands and a perfumed hand- 
kerchief for his sensitive little nose. 
But Bob was not born in Fifth 
Avenue. He wore barely clothes 
enough to cover his nakedness. 
His feet, like his hands, had never 
known covering of any sort; they 
were used to the mud and the snow, 
and once a string of red drops along 
the icy pavement helped to track 
him to his den after he had been 
committing a theft. In this case, 
hewever, the blood which flowed 
from his poor foot proved a bless- 
ing in disguise, for Bob spent the 
coldest of the winter months in the 
lock-up: clean straw, a dry floor, 
regular meals—what a happy 
month! 

As for not being able to read— 
why, if a boy in such ragged raiment 
as his were to show himself at a 
public school, other boys would jeer 
at him, and the pedagogue eye him 
askance. 

But Bob proved the metal that was 
in him by taking, when he was just 
eight years of age, a place in a fac- 
tory. “Yes,” he said to the man 
who brought him there, “I’d rather 
work than be idle.” 

It were difficult to describe his 
look of wonder when he first en- 
tered the vast building. There 
seemed to be no end of people—old 
men, young men, and children like 
himself, all silent and busy. Around 
them, above them, on every side of 
them, huge belts of leather, and rods 
of iron, and wheels and cog-wheels 
were whirring, darting in and out of 
holes, clearing this fellow’s head by 
a few inches, grazing that one's 
back so close that, if he chanced to 
faint or drop asleep, off in an eye’s 
twinkle the machinery would whirl 
him, rags, bones, and flesh making 
one ghastly pulp together. And 
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the air was full of aloud, mournful 
hum, like ten thousand sighs and 
groans. Presently Bob sat down 
on a bench; then, like a good boy, 
tried to perform the task set for 
him. But he could only stare at 
the big flywheel right in front “of 
him and close by; and so fixed and 
prolonged was his gaze that, by 
common consent, the operatives 
christened him Flywheel Bob. 
Next day, however, he began work 
in earnest, and it was not long ere 
he became the best worker of them 
all. 

When Bob was an infant, we re- 
member, he used to creep toward 
the sun-streak on the cellar floor, 
and cry when it faded away. 

Now, although the building where 
he toiled twelve hours a day was 
gloomy and depressing, and the 
sunshine a godsend to the spirits, 
the boy never lifted his eyes for a 
single moment when it shimmered 
through the sooty windows. At 
his age one grows apace; one is 
likewise tender and easily moulded 
into well-nigh any shape. 

So, like as the insect, emerging 
from the chrysalis, takes the color 
of the leaf or bark to which it 
clings, Bob grew more and more 
like unto the soulless machinery 
humming round him. If whisper- 
ed to, he made no response. When 
toward evening his poor back would 
feel weary, no look of impatience 
revealed itself on his countenance. 
If ever he heaved a sigh, no ears 
heard it, not even his own; and the 
foreman declared that he was a 
model boy for all the other boys to 
imitate—so silent, so industrious, 
so heartily co-operating with the 
wheels and cog-wheels, boiler, valves, 
and stear1; in fact, he was the most 
valuable piece in the whole compli- 
cated machinery. 

Bob was really a study. There 
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are children who look forward to 
happy days to come; who often, 
too, throw their mind’s eye back- 
ward on the Christmas last gone 
by. This Bob never did. His past 
had no Santa Claus, his present had 
none, his future had none. It were 
difficult to say what life did appear 
to him, as day after day he bent 
over his task. Mayhap he never 
indulged in thoughts about himself 
—what he had been, what he was, 
what he might become Certainly, 
if we may ,judge by the vacant, 
leaden look into which his features 
ere long crystallized, Bob was in- 
deed what the foreman said—a bit 
of the machinery. And more and 
more akin to it he grew as time 
rolled by. Bob had never beheld 
it except in motion; and on Sun- 
days, when he was forced to remain 
idle, his arm would ever and anon 
start off on a wild, crazy whirl; 
round and round and round it 
would go; whereupon the other 
children would laugh and shout: 
“Hi! ho! Look at Flywheel 
Bob !” 

The child’s fame spread. In the 
course of time Richard Goodman, 
the owner of the factory, heard of 
him. This gentleman, be it known, 
was subject to the gout; at least, 
he gave it that name, which sound- 
ed better than rheumatism, for it 
smacked of family, of gentle birth; 
though, verily, if such an ailment 
might be communicated through a 
proboscis, there was not enough old 
Madeira in his veins to have given 
a mosquito the gout. 

When thus laid up, Mr. Goodman 
was wont to send for his superin- 
tendent to inquire how business 
was getting on; and it was upon 
one of these occasions that he first 
heard of Bob. Although not a per- 
son given to enthusiasm, not even 
when expressing himself on the 
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subject of money—money, which lay 
like a little gold worm in the core 
of his heart—he became so excited 


‘when he was told about the model 


child, who never smiled, who never 
sulked, who never asked for higher 
wages, that the foreman felt a little 
alarm; for he had never seen his 
employer’s eyes glisten as they did 
now, and even the pain in his left 
knee did not prevent Mr. Goodman 
from rising up out of the easy-chair to 
give vent to his emotion. “ Believe 
me,” he exclaimed, “this child is the 
beginning of a new race of children. 
Believe me, when our factories are 
filled by workers like him, then we’ll 
have no more strikes; strikes will 
be extinguished for ever!” Here 
Mr. Goodman sank down again in 
the chair, then, pulling out a silk 
handkerchief, wiped his forehead, 
But presently his brow contracted. 
“There is some talk,” he continued, 
“ of introducing a bill in the legisla- 
ture to exclude all children from 
factories under ten years of age. 
Would such a bill exclude my 
model boy ?” 

“T can’t say whether it would,” 
replied the manager. ‘“ Bob may be: 
ten, or a little under, or a little 
over. I don’t think he'll change- 
much from what he is, not if he lives. 
fifty years. His face looks just like: 
something that has been hammered: 
into a certain shape that it can’t get: 
out of.” 

“And they talk, too, of limiting 
the hours of work to ten per day 
for children between ten and six-. 
teen years,” went on Mr. Goodman,,. 
still frowning; “and, what’s more,, 
the bill requires three months’ day-- 
schooling or six months’ night- 
schooling. I declare, if this bill 
becomes a law, I'll retire from busi- 
ness. The public has no right to: 
interfere with my employment of. 
labor. It is sheer tyranny.” 
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A 
“Well, it would throw labor con- 
siderably out of gear,” remarked the 
superintendent; “for there are a 


hundred thousand children employ- 


ed in the shops and factories of this 
city and suburbs.” 

“ But, no; the bill sha’n’t pass 
exclaimed Mr. Goodman, thumping 
his fist onthe table. “ Why, what’s 
the use of a lobby, if such a bill can 
go through ?” 

Here the foreman smiled, where- 
upon his employer gave a responsive 
smile ; then pulling the bell, ‘“‘ Now,” 
said the latter, “let us drink the 
model boy’s health.” In a few 
minutes there appeared a decanter 
of sherry. ‘‘Here’s to Flywheel 
Bob!” cried Mr. Goodman, holding 
up his glass. 

“To Flywheel Bob!” repeated 
the other; and they both tossed 
off the wine. 

“Flywheel Bob! Why, what a 
funny name!” spoke a low, silvery 
voice close by. Mr. Goodman 
turned hastily round, and there, at 
ithe threshold of the study, stood a 
little girl, with a decidedly pert 
air, and a pair of lustrous black 
eyes fixed full upon him; they 
seemed to say: “I know you told 
me not to enter here, yet here I 
am.” A profusion of ringlets rip- 
pled down her shoulders, and on 
one of her slender fingers glittered 
a gold ring. 

‘Daisy, you have disobeyed me,” 
said her father, trying to appear 
stern; “and, what is more, you 
glide about like a cat.” 

“Do I?” said Daisy, smiling. 
“Well, pa, tell me who Flywheel 
Bob is; then I'll go away.” 

“ Something down at my factory 
—a little toy making pennies for 
you. There, now, retire, darling, 
retire,” 

“A little toy? Then give me 
Flywheel Bob; I want a new play- 
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thing,” pursued the child, quite 
heedless of the command to with- 
draw. 

“Well, I'd like to know how 
many toys you want?” said Mr. 
Goodman impatiently. “You've 
had dear knows how many dolls 
since Christmas.” 

“ Nine, pa.” 

“ And pray, what has become of 
them all, miss ?” 

“Given away to girls who didn’t 
get any from Santa Claus.” 

“T declare! she’s her poor dear 
mother over again,” sighed the wi- 
dower. “Margaret would give 
away her very shoes and stockings 
to the poor.” 

The sigh had barely escaped his 
lips when the foreman burst into a 
laugh, and presently Mr. Goodman 
laughed too; for, lo! peeping from 
behind the girl’s silk frock was the 
woolly head of a poodle. In his 
mouth was a doll with one arm bro- 
ken off, hair done up in curls like 
Daisy’s, and a bit of yellow worsted 
twined around one of the fingers to 
take the place of aring. “ Humph! 
I don’t wonder you’ve had nine 
dolls in five months,” ejaculated 
Mr. Goodman after he had done 
laughing. “ Rover, it seems, plays 
with them too; then tears them 
up.” 

“Well, pa, he is tired of dolls 
now, and wants Flywheel Bob; 
and so do I.” 

“T wish I hadn’t mentioned the 
boy’s name,” murmured Mr. Good- 
man. Then aloud: “ Daisy dear, I 
am going out for a drive by and 
by; which way shall we go? To. 
the Park ?” 

“No; to Tiffany’s to have my 
ears pierced.” At this. he burst 
into another laugh. 

“Why, pa, I’m almost ten, and 
old enough for earrings,” added 
Daisy, tossing her head and mak- 
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ing the pretty ringlets fly about in 
all directions. 

“Well, well, darling; then we 
will go to Tiffany’s.” 

“And afterwards, pa, we'll get 
Flywheel Bob.” 

“Oh! hush, my love. 
not have him.” 

“Him! Is he a little boy, pa?” 
Mr. Goodman did not answer. 
“Well, whatever Flywheel Bob 
is,’ she continued, “I want a new 
plaything. This doll Rover broke 
all by accident. And I scolded 
you hard; didn’t I, Rover?” 
Here she patted the dog’s head. 
“ But, pa, he sha’n’t hurt Flywheel 
Bob.” 

“Well, well, we'll drive out in 
half an hour,” said her parent, who 
would fain have got the notion of 
Flywheel Bob out of his child’s 
head, yet feared it might stick there. 

“Tn half an hour,” repeated 
Daisy, feeling the tips of her ears, 
while her eyes sparkled like the 
jewels which were shortly to adorn 
them. Then, going to the bell, she 
gave a ring. Mr. Goodman, of 
course, imagined that it was to 
order the carriage. But when the 
domestic appeared, Daisy quietly 
said: “Jane, I wish the boned tur- 
key brought here.” No use to pro- 
test—to tell the child that this room 
was his own private business room, 
and not the place for luncheon. 

In the boned turkey was brought, 
despite Mr. Goodman’s - sighs. 
But it was well-nigh more than he 
could endure when presently, after 
carving off three slices, she bade 
Rover sit up and beg. 

In an instant the poodle let the 
doll drop, then, balancing himself 
on his haunches, gravely opened his 
mouth, “He never eats anything 
except boned turkey,” observed 
Daisy in answer to her father’s 
look of displeasure. “Bones are 
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bad for his teeth.” Then, while 
her pet was devouring the dainty 
morsels: “ Pa,” she went on, “ you 
haven’t yet admired Rover’s blue 
ribbon.” 

“Umph! he certainly doesn’t 
look at all like the creature he was 
when you bought him three years 
ago,” answered Mr. Goodman. 

“Well, pa, this summer I will not 
go to the White Mountains. Re- 
member !” 

“Why not ?” inquired Mr. Good- 
man, who failed to discern any pos- 
sible connection between the poodle 
and this charming summer resort. 

“Because I want surf-bathing 
for Rover. I love to throw your 
cane into the big waves, then see 
him rush after it and jump up and 
down in the foam. This season we 
must go to Long Branch.” Her 
father made no response, but turn- 
ed to address a parting word to the 
superintendent, who presently took 
leave, highly amused by the child’s 
bold, pert speeches. 

“Now, Daisy, for our drive,” 
said Mr. Goodman, rising stiffly out 
of the arm-chair. 

But he had only got as far as the 
door when another visitor was an- 
nounced. It proved to be a mem- 
ber of the Society for the Preven- 
tionof Cruelty to Animals—a society 
which has already done much good, 
and whose greatest enemy is the 
ill-judged zeal of some of its own 
members, 

“What on earth can he want?” 
thought Mr. Goodman, motioning 
to the gentleman to take a seat. 

“T am come, sir,” began the lat- 
ter, “to inquire whether you would 
accept the position of president of 
our society? We have much to 
contend: with, and gentlemen like 
yourself—gentlemen of wealth and 
influence in the community—are 
needed to assist us.” 
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Mr. Goodman, who in reality 
cared not a rush how animals were 
treated, yet was ambitious to be 
known as a citizen of influence, 
bowed and replied: “I feel highly 
honored, sir, and am willing to be- 
come your president.” ‘Then, fill- 
ing anew the wine-glasses, he called 
out: 

“Here is success and prosperity 
to" 

“Flywheel Bob,” interrupted 
Daisy. “For, pa, he is a little 
boy, isn’t he? A little boy making 
pennies?” 

Mr. Goodman frowned, while the 
child laughed and Rover barked. 
But presently the toast to the so- 
ciety was duly honored, after which 
the visitor proceeded to speak of 
several cruel sports which he hoped 
would soon be put astop to. “ Tur- 
key-matches on Thanksgiving day 
must be legislated against, Mr. Pre- 
sident.” Mr. President bowed and 
waved his hand. “And there is 
talk, sir, of introducing fox-chases, 
as in England. This sport must 
likewise be prevented by law.” An- 
other bow and wave of the hand. 

“Well, pa, you sha’n’t stop me 
killing flies; for flies plague Rover,” 
put in Daisy, with a malicious twin- 
kle in her eye. 

Again the poodle barked. Then, 
clapping her hands, off she flew to 
get her hat and gloves, leaving the 
gentlemen smiling at this childish 
remark. 

“My darling,” said Mr. Good- 
man a quarter of an hour later, as 
they were driving down Fifth Ave- 
nue together—‘ my darling, I have 
been placed at the head of another 
sotiety—a society to prevent cru- 
elty to animals.” 

‘I am glad,” replied Daisy, look- 
ing up in his face. “Everybody 
likes you, pa; don’t they?” 

Daisy, let us here observe, was 
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the rich man’s only child. His 
wife was dead; but whenever he 
gazed upon the little fairy at this 
moment seated beside him, he 
seemed to behold his dear Mar- 
garet anew: the same black eyes, 
the same wilful, imperious, yet 
withal tenderly affectionate ways. 
No wonder that Richard Goodman 
idolized his daughter. To no other 
living being did he unbend, did his 
heart ever quicken. 

But to Daisy he did unbend. He 
loved to caress her, to talk to her, 
too, about matters and things which 
she could hardly understand. And 
she would always listen and appear 
very pleased and interested. Search 
the whole city of New York, and 
you would not have found another 
of her age with so much tact when 
she chose to play the little lady, nor 
a better child, either, considering 
how thoroughly she had been spoilt. 
If Daisy was a tyrant, she was a 
very loving one indeed, and none 
knew this better than her father 
and the poodle, who is now perch- 
ed on the front cushion of the ba- 
rouche, looking scornfully down at 
the curs whom he passes, and say- 
ing to himself: “ What a lucky dog 
Tsaml? 

“T am sure the Society to prevent 
Cruelty to Animals will do good,” 
observed Daisy, after holding up 
her finger a moment and telling 
Rover to sit straight. “ But, pa, is 
Flywheel Bob an animal or a toy? 
Or is he really a little boy, as I 
guessed awhile ago?” 

“There it comes again,’ mur- 
mured Mr. Goodman. Then, with 
a slight gesture of impatience, he 
answered: “ A boy, my love, a boy.” 

“Well, what a funny name, pa! 
Oh! I’m glad we’re going to see 
him.” 

“No, dear, we are going to Tif- 
fany’s—to Tiffany’s, in order to have 
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your darling ears pierced and ele- 
gant earrings put in them.” 

“JT know it, pa, but I ordered 
James to drive first to the fac- 
tory.” 

No use to protest. The coach- 
man drove whither he was bidden. 
But not a little surprised was he, 
when they arrived, to see his young 
mistress alight instead of his mas- 
ter. 

“T am too lame with gout to ac- 
company her,” whispered Mr. Good- 
man to the foreman, who presently 
made his appearance. “It is an 
odd whim of hers. Don't keep her 
long, and take great care about the 
machinery.” 

“T’ll be back soon, pa,” said 
Daisy—“ very soon.” With this she 
and Rover entered the big, cheer- 
less edifice, which towered like a 
giant high above all the surround- 
ing houses. 

“Now, Miss Goodman, keep 
close to me and walk carefully,” 
said her guide. 

“Let me hold your hand,” said 
the child, who already began to feel 
excited as the first piece of machin- 
ery came in view. ‘Then, pausing 
at the threshold of floor number 
one, “Oh! what a noise,” she 
cried, “and what a host of people! 
Which one is Flywheel Bob ?” 

“Vonder he sits, miss,” replied 
the superintendent, pointing to the 
curved figure of a boy—we might 
better say child; for, in the two and 
a half years since we last met him, 
Bob has hardly grown a quarter of 
an inch. “Why doesn’t he sit 
straight ?” asked Daisy, approach- 
ing him. 

“ Because, miss, Bob minds his 
task” 

“Well, he does indeed; for he 
hasn’t looked at me once, while all 
the rest are staring.” 

“You are the first young lady that 
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swered the foreman. 

“Am I?” exclaimed Daisy, not 
a little gratified to have so many 
eyes fastened upon her. At chil- 
dren’s parties, pretty as she was, 
she had rivals; here there were 
none. And now, as she moved 
daintily along, with her glossy curls 
swaying to and fro, and her sleeves 
not quite hiding the gold bracelets 
on her snowy wrists, she formed in- 
deed a bewitching picture. Pre- 
sently they arrived beside Fly- 
wheel Bob; then Daisy stopped 
and surveyed him attentively, won- 
dering why he still refused to notice 
her. “ How queerly he behaves!” 
she said inwardly, “and how pale 


he is!’ I wonder what he gets to 
eat? His fingers are like spiders’ 
claws. I’d rather be Rover than 
Bob.” While she thus soliloquized 


the poodle kept snuffing at the 
boy’s legs, and his tail, which at first 
had evinced no sign of emotion, 
was now wagging slowly from side 
to side, like as one who moves with 
doubt and deliberation. Mayhap 
strange thoughts were flitting through 
Rover’s head at this moment. Per- 
chance dim memories were being 
awakened of a damp abode under- 
ground; of a baby twisting knots in 
his shaggy coat; of hard times, 
when a_ half-picked bone was a 
feast. Who knows? But while the 
dog poked his nose against the 
boy’s ragged trowsers, while his tail 
wagged faster and taster, while his 
mistress said to herself: “I'll tell 
pa about poor Bob, and he shall 
come to Long Branch with us,” the 
object of her pity continued as un- 
moved by the attention bestowed 
on him as if he had been that metal 
rod flashing back and forth in yon 
cylinder, 

“How many hours does Bob 
work?” inquired Daisy, moving 
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away and drawing Rover along by 
the ear; for Rover seemed unwilling 
to depart. 

“Twelve, miss,” replied the fore- 
man. 

“ Twelve!” repeated Daisy, lifting 
her eyebrows. “Does he really? 
Why, I don’t worktwo. My gover- 
ness likes to drive in the Park, and so 
do I; and we think two hours long 
enough.” 

“Well, I have seen him, pa,’ 
said Daisy a few minutes later, as 
she and her father were driving 
away. 

“Have you? Humph! then I 
suppose we may now go to Tif- 
fany’s,” rejoined Mr. Goodman 
somewhat petulantly. 

“ And, pa, Flywheel Bob isn’t a 
bit like any other boy I have ever 
seen. Why, he is all doubled up; 
his bony fingers move quick, quick, 
ever so quick; his eyes keep al- 
ways staring at his fingers, and”’— 
here an expression of awe shadow- 
ed the child’s bright face a moment 
—“and really, pa, I thought he said 
‘hiss-s-s’ when the steam-pipe hiss- 
ed.” 

* Humph!” ejaculated the manu- 
facturer. Then, after apause: “Well, 
now, my dear, let us talk about 
something else—about your ear- 
rings; which shall they be, pearls 
or diamonds?” 

“Diamonds, pa, for they shine 
prettier.” Then clapping her hands: 
“Oh! wouldn’t it surprise Bob if I 
gave him aholiday? He is making 
pennies for me, isn’t he? You said 
so this morning. Well, pa, I have 
pennies enough, so Bob shall play 
awhile; he shall come to Long 
Branch.” 

“My daughter, do not be silly,” 
said Mr, Goodman. 

“Silly! Why, pa, if Rover likes 
surf-bathing, I’m sure Flywheel 
Bob’ll like it too.” 
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“He is too good a boy to idle 
away his time, my love.” 

“Well, but, pa, I heard you say 
that bathing was so healthy; and 
Bob doesn’t look healthy.” 

“Thank heavens! here we are at 
Tiffany’s,” muttered Mr. Goodman 
when presently the carriage came 
to astop. But before his daughter 
descended he took her hand and 
said: ‘* Daisy, you love me, do you 
not?” 

Love you, pa? Of course I 
do.” And to prove it the child 
pressed her lips to his cheek. 

“Then, dearest, please not to 
speak any more about Flywheel 
Bob; otherwise your governess will 
think you are crazy, and so will 
everybody else who hears you.” 

“Crazy!” cried Daisy, opening 
her eyes ever so wide. Then turn- 
ing up her little, saucy nose: “ Well, 
pa, I don’t care what Mam’selle 
thinks !” 

“But you care about what JZ 
think?” said Mr. Goodman, still 
retaining her hand; for she seemed 
ready to fly away. 

“Oh! indeed I do.” 

“Then I request you not to men- 
tion Flywheel Bob any more.”’ 

“Really 2?” And Daisy gazed ear- 
nestly in his face, while astonish- 
ment, anger, love, made her own 
sweet countenance for one moment 
a terrible battle-field. It was all 
she spoke; in another moment she 
and Rover were within the splendid 
marble store. 

As soon as she was gone Mr. 
Goodman drew a long breath. Yet 
he could not bear to be without his 
daughter, even for ever so short a 
time; and now she was scarcely out 
of sight when he felt tempted to 
hobble after her. He worshipped 
Daisy. But who did not? She was 
the life of his home. Without her it 
would have been sombre indeed; 
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for No. — Fifth Avenue was a very 
large mansion, and no other young 
person was in it besides herself. 
But Daisy made racket enough for 
six, despite her French governess, 
who would exclaim fifty times a day : 
“Mademoiselle Marguerite, vous 
vous comportez comme une bour- 
geoise.” If an organ-grinder pass- 
ed under the window, the window 
was thrown open in a trice, and 
down poured a handful of coppers ; 
and happy was the monkey who 
climbed up to that window-sill, for 
the child would stuff his red cap 
with sugar and raisins, and send him 
off grinning as he had never grinned 
before. 

“© darling! do hurry back,” 
murmured Mr. Goodman, while he 
waited in the carriage, longing for 
her to reappear. At length she 
came, and the moment she was 
beside him again he gave her an 
embrace 3 then the rich man drove 
home, feeling very, very happy. 

But not so Daisy. And _ this 
afternoon she stood a whole hour 
by the window, looking silently out. 
In vain the itinerant minstrel play- 
ed his finest tunes ; she seemed deaf 
to the music. Rover, too, looked 
moody and not once wagged his 
tail; nor when dinner-time came 
would he touch a mouthful of any- 
thing—which, however, did not 
surprise the governess, who observ- 
ed: “Ma foi! l’animal ne fait que 
manger.” But when a whole week 
elapsed, and Daisy still remained 
pensive, her father said: “ You need 
change of air, my love; so get your 
things ready. ‘To-morrow we'll be 
off for Long Branch.” 

“So soon!” exclaimed Daisy. It 
was only the first of June. 

“Why, my pet, don’t you long to 
throw my cane into the waves, to 
see Rover swim after it?” Then, as 
she made no response, “ Daisy,” he 


went on, “ why do you not laugh and 
sing and be like you used to be? 
Tell me what is the matter.” 

Without answering, Daisy looked 
down at the poodle, who turned his 
eyes up at her and faintly moved 
his tail. 

“Yes, yes; I see you need a 
change,” continued Mr. Goodman. 
“So to-morrow we'll be off for the 
seaside. There I know you will 
laugh and be happy.” 

“Ts Flywheel Bob happy ?” mur- 
mured the child under her breath. 

“ A little louder, dear one, a little 
louder. I didn’t catch those last 
words.” 

“You asked me, pa, not to speak 
of Flywheel Bob to you; so I only 
spoke about him to myself.” 

“Well, I do declare!” exclaimed 
Mr. Goodman in a tone of utter 
amazement; then, after staring at 
her for nearly a minute, he rose up 
and passed into his private room, 
thinking what a very odd being 
Daisy was. “She is her poor, dear 
mother over again,” he muttered. 
“TI never could quite understand 
Margaret, and now I cannot under- 
stand Daisy.” 

Mr. Goodman had not been long 
in his study when a visitor was an- 
nounced. The one who presently 
made his appearance was as unlike 
the benevolent and scrupulous gen- 
tleman who came here once to beg 
the manufacturer to become presi- 
dent of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals—as un- 
like him, we repeat, as a man could 
possibly be. 

This man’s name was Fox; and 
verily there was something of his 
namesake about him. Explain it 
as we may, we do occasionally meet 
with human beings bearing a myste- 
rious resemblance to some one of 
the lower animals; and if Mr. Fox 
could only have dwindled in size, 
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then dropped on his hands and 
knees, we should have fired at him 
without a doubt, had we discovered 
him near our hen-roost of a moon- 
light night. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Fox,” said 
Mr. Goodman, motioning to him to 
be seated. “I sent for you to talk 
about important business.” 

“ At your service, sir,” replied the 
other, with a twinkle in his gray eye 
which pleased Daisy’s father; for it 
seemed to say, “ I am ready for any 
kind of business.” 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Goodman ; 
then, after tapping his fingers a 
moment on the table: ‘Now, Mr. 
Fox, I would like you to proceed 
at once to Albany. Can you go ?”’ 

Mr. Fox nodded. 

“Very good. And when you 
are there, sir, I wish you to exert 
yourself to the utmost to prevent 
the passage of a bill known as ‘ The 
Bill for the protection of factory 
children.’” 

Here Mr. Fox blew his nose, 
which action caused his cunning 
eyes to sparkle more brightly. 
Then, having returned the hand- 
kerchief to his pocket, “ Mr. Good- 
man,” he observed, “of course you 
are aware that it takes powder to 
shoot robins. Now, how much, sir, 
do you allow for this bird ?” 

Mr. Goodman smiled; then, after 
writing something on a slip of pa- 
per, held it up before him. 

“ Humph !” ejaculated Mr. Fox. 
“That sum may do—it may. But 
you must know, sir, that this legis- 
lature is not like the last one. This 
legislature ’—here Mr. Fox himself 
smiled—“ is affected with a rare 
complaint, which we gentlemen of 
the lobby facetiously call ‘Ten- 
Commandment fever’; and _ the 
weaker a man is with this com- 
plaint, the more it takes to operate 
on him.” 
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“Then make it this.” And Mr. 
Goodman held up another slip with 
other figures marked on it. 

“Well, yes, I guess that’ll cure 
the worst case,” said Mr. Fox, grin- 
ning. 

“Good!” exclaimed Daisy’s fa- 
ther. ‘Then, sir, let us dismiss the 
subject and talk about something 
else—about a bill introduced by 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of which soci- 
ety I am president. It relates to 
chasing foxes.” ‘ 

“And this bill you don’t want 
killed?” said Mr. Fox. 

“ Precisely.” 

“Well, sir, how much are you 
willing to spend for that purpose ?” 

Again Mr. Goodman held up a 
piece of paper. 

“Why, my stars!’”’ cried the 
lobby-member, after glancing at 
the figures—“ my stars! isn’t it as 
important a bill as the other ?” 

“T won’t alter my figures,” re- 
plied Mr. Goodman. 

“But remember, sir, 
president of the So—” 

“JT won’t alter my figures,” re- 
peated Mr. Goodman, interrupting 
him. 

“Then, sir, you cannot count on 
a law to prevent people running 
after foxes,” answered Mr. Fox 
dryly; but presently, shrugging 
his shoulders, “ However, as much 
as can be accomplished with that 
small sum of money, I will accom- 
plish.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” observed Mr. 
Goodman; then, turning toward 
the table, “And now, sir, suppose 
we drink a glass of wine, after 
which you will proceed to Albany.” 

Accordingly, to Albany Mr. Fox 
went, while Richard Goodman and 
his daughter took wing for Long 
Branch. 

But, strange to relate, the change 
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of air did not work the beneficial 
effects which her father had expect- 
ed. There was evidently something 
the matter with Daisy. She had 
grown thoughtful beyond her years, 
and would ever and anon sit down 
on the beach, and, with Rover’s 
head resting on her lap, gaze out 
over the blue waters without open- 
ing her lips for perhaps a whole 
hour. 

“ What can ail my darling child ?” 
Mr. Goodman often asked himself 
during thesé pensive moods, ‘Then 
he consulted three physicians who 
happened to be taking a holiday at 
the Branch; one of whom recom- 
mended iron, another cod-liver oil, 
while the third doctor said: “ Fresh 
milk, sir, fresh milk.” 

While he was thus worried about 
Daisy, the torrid, sunstroke heat ot 
summer flamed down upon the city, 
and more and more people followed 
his example and fled to Newport 
and the White Mountains, to Sara- 
toga and Long Branch. But those 
who went away were as a drop in 
the ocean to those who remained 
behind. The toilers are ever le- 
gion. We see them not, yet they 
are always near, toiling, toiling; 
and our refinement, our luxury, our 
happiness, are too often the fruit of 
their misery. The deeper the mi- 
ner delves in the mine, the higher 
towers the castle of Mammon. So 
in these sultry dog-days Flywheel 
Bob’s spider fingers were at work 
for Richard Goodman’s benefit, as 
deftly as in the depths of winter— 
no holiday for those poor fingers. 
Yet not even a sigh does Bob 
heave, and he cares less now for 
the blessed sunshine than he did 
in his baby days, when it painted a 
golden streak on the cellar floor. 
O foolish boy! why didst thou 
not go with thy mother? There 
was room enough in the pine box 
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to have held ye both, and in Pot- 
ter’s field thy weary body would 
have found rest long ago. 

But Bob, instead of dying, lived; 
and now behold him, in his eleventh 
year, in the heart of this big factory, 
the biggest in the metropolis, and 
the clatter and din of it are his 
very life. Oh! show him nota rose, 
Daisy dear. Keep far from his 
ears the song of the birds! Let 
him be, let him be where he is! 
And O wheels and cogwheels, and 
all ye other pieces of machinery! 
whatever name ye go by, keep on 
turning and rumbling and groan- 
ing; for Flywheel Bob believes with 
all his heart and soul that he is one 
with you, that ye are a portion of 
himself. Break not his mad illu- 
sion! ’Tis the only one he has 
ever enjoyed. And on the machin- 
ery went—on, on, on, all through 
June, July, August, earning never 
so much money before, and the 
millionaire to whom it belonged 
would have passed never so happy 
a summer (for his manager wrote 
him most cheering reports), if only 
Daisy had been well and cheerful. 

It was the 1st of September 
when Mr. Goodman returned to 
New York—the rst of September ; 
amemorable day it was to be. 

Hardly had he crossed the thres- 
hold of his city home when he re- 
ceived a message which caused him 
to go with all haste to the factory. 
What had happened? The ma- 
chinery had broken down, come 
to a sudden dead pause; and the 
moment’s stillness which followed 
was not unlike the stillness of the 
death-chamber—just after the vital 
spark has fled, and when the mourn- 
ers can hear their own hearts beat- 
ing. Then came a piercing, ago- 
nizing cry; up, up from floor to 
floor it shrilled. Andlo! Flywheel 
Bob had become a raving maniac, 
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and far out in the street his voice 
could be heard: “ Don’t let the ma- 
chine stop! Don't let the machine 
stop! Oh! don’t, oh! don’t. Keep 
me going! keep me going!’’ Imme- 
diately the other operatives crowded 
about him; a few laughed, many 
looked awe-stricken, while one stal- 
wart fellow tried to prevent his 
arms from swinging round like the 
wheel which had been in motion 
near him so long. But this was 
not easy to do, and the mad boy 
continued to scream: ‘“‘ Keep me go- 
ing, keep me going, keep me going!” 
until finally he sank down from ut- 
ter exhaustion. Then they carried 
him away to his underground home, 
the same dusky chamber where he 
was born, and left him. 

But ere long the place was throng- 
ed with curious people, drawn thith- 
er by his cries, and who made sport 
of his crazy talk; for Bob told them 
that he was a flywheel, and it was 
dangerous to approach him. Then 
they lit some bits of candle, and 
formed a ring about him, so as to 
give his arms full space to swing. 
And now, while his wild, impish 
figure went spinning round and 
-hissing amid the circle of flicker- 
ing lights, it was well-nigh impossi- 
ble to believe that he was the same 
being who eleven years before had 
crept and crowed and toddled about 
in this very spot, a happy babe, with 
Pin and a sunbeam to play with. 

It was verging towards evening 
when Mr. Goodman received the 
message alluded to above; and 
Daisy, after wondering a little what 
could have called her father away 
at this hour, determined to sally 
forth and enjoy a stroll in the ave- 
rue with Rover, Her governess 
had a headache and could not ac- 
company her; but this did not 
matter, for the child was ten years 
old and not afraid to go by herself. 
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Accordingly, out she went. But, to 
her surprise, when she reached the 
sidewalk her pet refused to follow. 
He stood quite still, and you might 
have fancied that he was revolving 
some project in his noddle. ‘Come, 
come!” said Daisy impatiently. But 
the dog stirred not an inch, nor even 
wagged his tail. And now happen- 
ed something very interesting in- 
deed. Rover presently did move, 
but not in the direction which his 
young mistress wished—up towards 
the Park—but down the avenue. 
Nor would he halt when she bade 
him, and only once did he glance 
back at her. “ Well, well, I’ll fol- 
low him,” said Daisy. “He likes 
Madison Square; perhaps he is go- 
ing there.” 

She was mistaken, however. Past 
the Square the poodle went, then 
down Broadway, and on, on, to 
Daisy’s astonishment and grief, who 
kept imploring him to stop; and 
once she caught his ear and tried 
to hold him back, but he broke 
loose, then proceeded at a brisker 
pace than before, so that it was ne- 
cessary almost to run in order to 
keep up with him. By and by the 
child really grew alarmed; for she 
found herself no longer in Broad- 


way, but in a much narrower street, 


where every other house had a hil- 
lock of rubbish in front of it, and 
where the. stoops and sidewalks 
were crowded with sickly-looking 
children in miserable garments, and 
who made big eyes at her as she 
went by. The curs, too, yelped at 
Rover, as if he had no business to 
be among them; and one mangy 
beast tried to tear off his pretty 
blue ribbon. But, albeit no coward, 
Rover paused not to fight; steadily 
on he trotted, until at length he 
dived down a flight of rickety steps. 
Daisy had to follow, for she durst 
not leave him now; she seemed to 
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be miles away from her beautiful 
home on Murray Hill, and there 
was no choice left, save to trust to 
her pet to guide her back when he 
felt inclined. 

But it was not eagy to penetrate 
into the cavern-like domicile whith- 
er the stairway led; for it was very 
full of people. The dog, however, 
managed to squeeze through them; 
and Daisy, who was clinging to his 
shaggy coat, presently found her- 
self in an open space lit up by half 
a dozen tapers, and in the middle 
of the ring a boy was yelling and 
swinging his arms around with ter- 
rific velocity, and the boy looked 
very like Flywheel Bob. 

“Hi! ho! Here’s a fairy, Bob— 
a fairy!” cried a voice, as Daisy 
emerged from the crowd and stood 
trembling before him. “It’s Cin- 
derella,” shouted another. “Isn't 
she a beauty!” exclaimed a third 
voice, 

While they were passing these re- 
marks upon the child, Rover was 
yelping and frisking about as she 
had never seen him do before; he 
seemed perfectly wild with delight. 
But the one whom the poodle re- 
cognized and loved knew him not. 

“OQ Bob! Bob!” cried Daisy 
presently, stretching forth her hands 
in an imploring manner, “don’t 
kill my Rover! Don’t, don’t!” 

There was indeed cause for alarm. 
The mad boy had suddenly ceased 
his frantic motions and clutched 
her pet by the throat, as if to choke 
him. Yet, although in dire peril of 
his life, Rover wagged his tail, and 
somebody shouted* “Bully dog! 
He'll die game!” 

“ Come away, come away quick!” 
said a man, jerking Daisy back by 
the arm, Then three or four other 
men flew to the rescue of the poo- 
dle, and not without some difficulty 
unbent Bob’s fingers from their iron 
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grip; after which, still wagging his 
poor tail, Rover was driven out of 
the room after his mistress 

Oh! it seemed like heaven to 
Daisy when she found herself once 
more in the open air. But what 
she had heard and witnessed in the 
horrible place which she had just 
quitted wrought too powerfully on 
her nerves, and now the child burst 
into hysterical sobs. While Daisy 
wept, somebody—she hardly knew 
whether it was a man or woman— 
fondled her and tried to soothe 
her, and at the same time slipped 
off her ring, earrings, and bracelets. 
The tender thief was in the very 
nick of time; for in less than five 
minutes, to Daisy’s unutterable joy, 
who should appear but her father, 
accompanied by a policeman and 
the superintendent of the factory. 
“O my daughter! my daughter! 
how came you here?” cried Mr. 
Goodman, starting when he discov- 
ered her. “Have you lost your 
senses too?” 

“Oh! no, no, pa,” answered Daisy, 
springing into his arms. “ Rover 
brought me here.” 

Then after a brief silence, during 
which her father kissed the tears 
off her cheek: “ And, pa,” she add- 
ed, “I have seen Flywheel Bob, 
and do you know I think they have 
been doing something to him; for 
he acts so very strangely. Poor, 
poor Bob!” 

While she was speaking the ob- 
ject of her commiseration was car- 
ried up the steps. Happily, he was 
tired out by his crazy capers and was 
now quite calm, nor uttered a word 
as they laid him on the sidewalk. 

“ Dear Bob, what is the matter? 
What have they done to you?” said 
Daisy, bending tenderly over him. 
Bob did not answer, but his eyes 
rolled about and gleamed brighter 
than her lost diamonds. 
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“Don’t disturb him, darling. He 
is going to the hospital, where he 
will soon be well again,” said Mr. 
Goodman. 

“Well, pa, he sha’n’t go back 
to that horrid factory,” answered 
Daisy ; “ and, what’s more, now that 
he is ill, he sha’n’t go anywhere ex- 
cept to my house.” 

“Darling, don’t be silly,” said Mr. 
Goodman, dropping his voice. 
“How could a little lady like you 
wish to have him in your house ?” 

“ Why, pa, Bob isill; look at the 
foam on his lips. Yes, I’m sure he 
is ill, and I wish to nurse him.” 

“Well, my child, you cannot 
have him; therefore speak no more 
about it,” replied Mr. Goodman, 
who felt not a little annoyed at the 
turn things were taking. 

“Then, pa, I’ll go to the hospital 
too, and nurse him there; upon my 
word I will.” 

“ No, you sha’n’t.”’ 

“But I. will. O father!” Here 
the child again burst into sobs, while 
the crowd looked on in wonder 
and admiration, and one man whis- 
pered: “ What a game thing she is!” 

Three days have gone by since 
Daisy’s noble triumph, and now, on 
a soft, luxurious couch in an elegant 
apartment, lies Flywheel Bob, while 
by the bedside watches his devoted 
little nurse. The boy’s reason has 
just returned, but he can hardly 
move or speak. 

“O Bob! don’t die,” said Daisy, 
taking one of his cold, death-mois- 
“tened hands in hers. You sha’n’t 
work anymore. Don’t, don’t die!” 
The physician has told her that 
death is approaching. 

“Where am I?” inquired Bob 
in a faint, scarce audible whisper, 
and turning his hollow, bewildered 
eyes on the child. 

“Vou are here, Bob, in my home, 
and nobody shall put you out of it; 
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and when you get well, you shall 
have a long, long holiday.” 

The boy did not seem to under- 
stand; at least, his eyes went roving 
strangely round the room, and he 
murmured the word “ Pin.” 

“What do you mean, dear Bob?” 
asked Daisy. 

“Pin,” he @epeated—“ my lost 
Pints 

Here the door of the chamber was 
pushed gently open and Rover 
thrust his head in. The dog had 
been thrice ordered out for whining 
and moaning, and Daisy was about 
to order him away a fourth time, 
when Bob looked in the direction 
of the door. Quick the poodle 
bounded forward, and as he bound- 
ed Flywheel Bob rose up in the bed, 
and cried in a voice which startled 
Daisy, it was so loud and thrill- 
ing: “O Pin! Pin! ’Pin!” In‘an-= 
other moment his arms were twin- 
ed round the creature’s neck; then 
he bowed down his head. 

Bob spoke not again—Bob never 
spoke again and when Daisy at 
length discovered that he was dead, 
she wept as if her heart would 
break. 


“Father, I think poor Bob would 
not have died, if you had let me 
have him sooner,” said Daisy the 
evening of the funeral. 

“Alas! my child, I believe what 
you say is too true,” replied Mr. 
Goodman. “ But his death has al- 
ready caused me suffering enough; 
do let me try and forget it. I pro- 
mise there shall be no more Fly- 
wheel Bobs in my factory.” 

“Oh! yes, pa; give them plenty 
of holidays. Why, Rover, I think, 
is happier than many of those poor 
people.” Then, patting the dog’s 
head: “And, pa, I am going now 
to call Rover Pin; for I am sure 
that was his old name.” 
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“Perhaps it was, darling,” said 
Mr. Goodman, fondling with her 
ringlets. Then, with a smile, he 
added: “ Daisy, do you know both 
Mr. Fox and my superintendent be- 
lieve that I am gone mad!” 

“Mad? Why, pa?” 

“ Because I have sworn to undo 
all I have done. Ay, I mean to 
try my best to be elected president 
of another society—the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; and I will try to make them 
all happy.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, as happy as Pin 
is,” said Daisy, laughing. “ Why, pa, 
I only work two hours a day, and 
Mam’selle is always pleased with 
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me."’ Then, her cherub face grow- 
ing serious again: “ And now,” she 
added, ‘“‘ I must have a pretty tomb- 
stone placed on Bob’s grave, and I 
will pay for it all myself out of my 
own money.” 

“ Have you enough, dagling ?” 

“ Well, if I haven’t, pa, you'll give 
me more money; for I wish to pay 
for it all, all myself.” 

“So you shall, my love,” said Mr. 
Goodman, smiling. “But what 
kind of a monument is it to be?” 

“ A white marble cross, pa. Then 
I'll often go and hang wreaths upon 
it—wreaths of beautiful flowers ; for 
I never, never, never will forget 
Flywheel Bob.” 


VILLAGE LIFE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


““T rHink I shall start for New 
Hampshire to-morrow,” I said. 
“Do you know anything about 
L , in Cheshire County ?” 

Jones, who had been meditative- 
ly examining the coloring of a 
richly-tinted meerschaum, sat up 
erect at this question, with a sud- 
den access of vigor. 

sf 8 ?”hesaid. “ By George! 
there’s where Agnes Cortland lives 
now in the summer.” 

It was the middle week of July. 
Aspirations for one whiff of the 
breeze among the hills had become 
irresistible. We were sitting to- 
gether, Jones and I, in my room 
up-town afterluncheon. Jones was 
a young New York artist in his first 
season after his return from Italy 
the previous autumn. He, too, 
was about to start on a sketching 
tour through Vermont, in which 
State his people lived. He was 
late leaving town, but money was 
not easy with him—a handsome 
young fellow of that golden age 
between twenty-three and twenty- 
four, when one is apt to think he 
needs only a very short-handled 
lever to move the world. He was 
of medium height, but squarely 
and powerfully built; with a face 
good-natured, but very resolute, in 
expression. A stranger would not 
be likely to take a liberty with him. 
I had a strong notion that Jones 
would make a better soldier than 
artist, if there were any question of 
blows being struck for the country, 
which happily there is not. But 
hitherto I had shrewdly kept that 
opinion to myself. Considerably 


older than he was, and engaged in 
another occupation, circumstances 
had thrown us a good deal together. 
Intimacy had brought confidence, 
and confidence, at his age, meant— 
nothing more nor less than it al- 
ways does under such circumstan- 
ces—the unbosoming of his love 
affairs. How few there are who 
have not found themselves in the 
same position, either as actors or 
sympathetic chorus, or in time as 
both! What countless dramas of 
passion are continually being put 
upon the private stage before this 
limited audience! 

Now, it is not the purpose of 
this paper to pursue the history of 
Jones’ captivity at the hands of 
the tender goddess through all the 
infinitesimal and_ transcendental 
chapters a first romance runs into. 
More placid emotions and observa- 
tions, befitting the serenity of ap- 
proaching middle age, are in store 
for the reader. -And in fact the his- 
tory of Jones’ passion is still in- 
complete. ° But so much of it may 
be given as fell within the purview 
of our New Hampshire observa- 
tions. 

Jones was poor—prosaic fact, 
which robs life of so many com- 
pensations as we grow old. But at 
twenty-three we spurn the mastery 
of the glittering dross—that is, if 
Congress gives us any to spurn! 
Let us say rather of the flimsy pa- 
per. At that age of our flowing 
life we coin money at our own 
mint; or, more truly, draw limit- 
less drafts on the Bank of the 
Future. Happy the man who 
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meets them when they fall due! 
Jones, at least, had no doubts as to 
his future solvency. But his plans 
were vague—very ! 

Agnes Cortland was the daughter 
of a railroad director—or two or 
three directors rolled into ene— 
and had the world, or at least the 
New York world, to choose from. 
Poor Jones! his story might almost 
be predicted from the start. Yet 
this inheritor of the (latent) genius 
of any half-dozen masters, ancient 
or modern, yeu choose to name, be- 
lieved, perhaps with some reason, 
that this daughter of Dives liked 
him; and as for himself, he vowed 
with hyperbole that he adored her. 
They had frequently met—their 
families then being neighbors in 
the country—before he went to 


Italy, where he had spent two years: 


studying and wandering about. 
No avowal of affection had been 
made between them, but he had 
gone away with the consciousness 
many little signs and tokens give 
that he was not disliked. Since 
his return a year ago some meet- 
ings had taken place—at rarer in- 
tervals—in society. At an evening 
party some months before she had 
given him, he said, a slight but un- 
mistakable opportunity of declaring 
himself, if he had wished to do so. 

“But I did not take it,” said 
Jones, who, spite of his being in 
love, was as manly a young fellow 
as one could meet. “She knows I 
am poor; and I don’t want to be 
thought a fortune-hunter.” 

I laughed at this quixotic decla- 
ration. 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ you 
fly at high game. But I should 
not let the auri sacra fames inter- 
fere, one way or the other, with my 
tender emotions. If I did so at 
all, Plutus would have his due 
weight in the scale, believe me!” 
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“What would you do?” said 
Jones. This was in one of those 
“tobacco parliaments” in early 
spring—if so they might be called, 
where one, only, smoked, and the 
other looked on with sympathy; for 
I had abandoned the “ weed” some 
years before—hardly of such pro- 
fundity, nor yet so silent, as those 
Mr. Carlyle speaks of. Jones had 
recurred to his usual topic of hopes 
and perplexities. 

“Do?” I answered, looking at 
him retrospectively, as it were, as 
if contemplating my own departed 
youth, as he sat there in his favor- 
ite attitude after dinner, gracefully 
balancing one leg over the arm of 
my chintz-covered easy-chair, while 
I was stretched out on the sofa. 
“Ah! that is an easy question to 
propound, but not so easy to an- 
swer. At your age I should not 
think you would need much prompt- 
ing. But if you ask me, I would 
say, leave it alone! Love is a 
luxury for the rich or the evenly- 
mated poor. But you are not like- 
ly to take that advice. A good 
deal would depend on the rein- 
forcements she might bring to the 
struggle. A woman is not always 
a passive instrument in those af- 
fairs, but sometimes has a will of 
her own. I have never seen your 
fair one, and know nothing about 
her. Butif she bea girl of some 
strength of character, and her love. 
do not prove a mere school-girl’s 
fancy, she might possibly gain her 
father’s consent. But it is not a 
promising adventure, at the best; 
and I would not recommend you 
to embark your hopes in it. Keep 
clear of serious entanglements un- 
til you see your way before you. 
Above all, avoid anything like a 
clandestine engagement. It will 
not add to your happiness: or hers. 
I don’t suppose you will think this 
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a very encouraging opinion, But 
there may be circumstances in your 
favor I know nothing of. Marry 
her, if you can, and can get the 
father’s consent ; and go into “ rail- 
roaring” with him in his office. 
You will make more money at that 
than you are ever likely to do stick- 
ing little dabs of color on a piece 
of canvas,” 

I saw Jones wince at this mer- 
cenary view of his art. But he 
bore it like a man, and continued 
silent. The suggestion of such a 
change of vocation did not appear 
to surprise him, though it was plain 
no active intention of throwing up 
his art had yet entered his mind. 
The fact is, Jones is one of those 
young men—not inconsiderable in 
numbers in the profession—who 
“have a studio,” but are not likely 
ever to send many master-pieces out 
of it. Developing some precocious 
talent for drawing when they are 
boys, and seizing with boyish eager- 
ness upon the suggestion of being 
“an artist,” they are offered by 
fond but undiscerning parents 
upon the altar of art. But they 
never advance beyond a mechani- 
cal dexterity in putting convention- 
al scenes upon canvas. ‘They 
haven’t a spark of that genius that 
is often observed where other pur- 
suits have prevented a devotion to 
the profession. Eventually they 
abandon altogether the study or 
practice of their art, or sink into 
drudges for the picture or chromo 
dealers, or grind out a living as 
drawing-masters,or—Heaven knows 
how. I will not say that Jones was 
altogether deficient in talent, but 
the talent that makes an agreeable 
accomplishment for the rich ama- 
teur is a different thing from that 
which will pay the piper or win emi- 
nence in the art. Jones painted 
his pictures for the autumn and 
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spring exhibitions, and had one or 
two on view in one of the up-town 
windows. But at Du Vernet’s big 
sale I know that a clever little bit 
of coloring on whigh he had spent 
some time was knocked down to a 
chromo-dealer for sixteen dollars! 
How was he going to live on such 
prices? And as for marrying Agnes 
Cortland—it was simply preposter- 
ous to think of it. Nor is this re- 
dundancy of young native artists 
on whom neither genius nor fashion 
smiles confined to New York alone. 
In Boston, which is the only other 
city boasting of a native school of 
art, the same low prices prevail. It 
is disheartening; but a more dis- 
heartening thing still is that those 
prices often represented the actual 
value of the picture. 

Jones was imperfectly educated, 
though his continental travel had 
made him a fair linguist. He cer- 
tainly drew very little inspiration 
from the antique, for he knew next 
to nothing about it; nor had he 
much of that sympathy with the 
undercurrent of life, and its rela- 
tions with nature, which gives sig- 
nificance to common things. He 
had a fondness for pleasure which, 
of course, did not contribute to his 
success. Yet he was one of those 
young fellows whom it is impossi- 
ble to meet: without liking. He 
was frank, honorable, and spirited, 
and had a robust shrewdness about 
him in dealing with men and things 
that made him a pleasant compan- 
ion. That he would eventually 
choose a more active kind of life 
—and probably succeed in it—I 
was half-convinced, and my advice 
about “ railroading,” though spoken 
partly in jest, was inwardly meant 
in good faith. 

On this particular July evening 
on which our paper opens Jones 
followed up the announcement of 
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my proposed trip to L by ex- 
pressing a wish that he were going 
there too, so that he might come to 
a definite understanding with Ag- 
nes Cortland; and the wish was 
30on followed by the determination 
to act on it. 

“How long do you intend to 
Stay there?” he asked. 

“Till the first week in Septem- 
ber,” I said. 

“Then I will come back that 
way, and join you for a few days 
about the first of September. The 
Cortlands don’t leave there till Oc- 
tober. We can come back to New 
York together.” 

It would have been ungracious 
on my part to have objected to 
this proposal, though I had a good 
many doubts about its wisdom.* So 
it happened that my little excursion 
to L , which I had innocently 
designed to be a season of simple 
lotus-eating such as Mr. Tennyson 
ascribes to his Olympian deities, 
“reclined upon the hills together, 
careless of mankind,” was compli- 
cated bya subordinate interest in a 
comedy from real life which had 
that quiet village for a stage. 

The next day I started, taking 
Boston ex route. That staid, quiet, 
cleanly city seems always to be, 
compared with New York, like a 
good school-boy by the side of a 
big, blustering brother fonder of a 
street row than his books. Then 
to Fitchburg, where I stopped over 
night, as some stage travelling was 
to be done from our “ jumping-off ”’ 
place, and riding over the country 
roads in the morning was more 
promising than on a dark and 
cloudy night. In the morning the 
Fitchburg Railroad again, and one 
of its branches to L——. The un- 
wonted coolness of the morning 
breeze, as the train entered the 
New Hampshire hills, already be- 


gan to refresh mind and body alike. 
The pines and hemlocks extending 
back into deep, dim recesses carpet- 
ed with moss and ferns; the cattle 
moving slowly over the pastures in 
the distance; the pastures them- 
selves stretching up the sides of 
the highest hills, still of the freshest 
green, without a hint of the yellow 
undertone that I watched gradually 
overspread them as the summer ri- 
pened intoautumn; a lake inthe fore- 
ground, silent, unvisited, itsclear wa- 
ters unpolluted by the dregs of com- 
merce or the drainage of a vast me- 
tropolis; even the caw! caw! of the 
ravens flying off from the tops of 
the pine stumps, send a novel and 
delicious feeling of freedom through 
the breast of the city traveller who 
has put care and work behind him 
for a season. Nor is this feel- 
ing altogether evanescent. Even 
now, as winter approaches and the 
north winds from the same hills 
come sweeping down over the great 
city, sending us chattering andi 
freezing to our cosey firesides, the: 
glory of the July foliage moves our 
memory like a far-off dream of 
youth. Yet, after all, it may be. 
doubted whether the charm of 
country scenes is not due im great: 
part to their novelty and the feeling: 
that we are not bound to them lon-. 
ger than we please. Of all that has; 
been written in praise of country: 
life, how much is the work of the- 
city resident; how little, compara-- 
tively speaking, springs from the- 
country itself! There drudgery: 
too often takes the place of senti-. 
ment. It is the Epicurean poet,, 
Horace, satiated with the noise of 
the Forum and the gossip of the- 
baths, who sings sweetest of rural 
contentment, of the “lowing herds,’” 
the “mellow fruits of autumn,’ and: 
the “ brooks murmuring over stony 
beds.” But when he gives play ta, 
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his satiric vein, none pictures more 
truthfully than the Venusian the 
grumbling of the husbandman, who 
“turns the heavy clay with the 
hard plough.” Embowered in 
some shady arbor on the windings 
of the Digentia through his Sabine 
farm, or doing a little amateur 
farming, to the amusement, as he 
confesses, of his bluntcountry neigh- 
bors, who laughed at the dandy 
poet with a hoe in his hand, it was 
easy for Horace to chant the 
smooth and sunny side of country 
life. But the eight laborers on his 
estate, chained literally to the soil, 
as many a New England farmer 
morally is by the burden of debt 
or family, no doubt saw things dif- 
ferently. And the bailiff of his 
woodlands we know to have de- 
spised those “desert and inhospit- 
able wilds,” and to have longed for 
the streets and shows of Rome. It 
is amazing upon what inattentive 
ears the music of our wild birds falls 
in a secluded farm-house. Often it 
seems absolutely unheard; while 
the clatter of the long street of the 
‘country town that the farmer visits 
once a month is for ever in his 
mind. 

But we delay too long at the way 
station at L . Let us onwards, 

The carrier of the United States 
mail, who is at the same time the 
Jehu of the passenger stage, slings 
our impedimenta up behind with an 
energy to be envied by a veteran 
“‘ baggage-smasher ” at some of our 
big depots, straps it down, and 
jumps, upon the box. We mount 
more slowly beside him, disdaining 
to be shut up in the close interior, 
and intent upon looking at the 
country we pass through this lovely 
morning. The two stout grays 
breast the hill leading to L—— 
‘Centre, eight miles distant. 

~The surface of the country is 
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hilly and broken; as wé approach 
L » mountainous. Mounting 
the crest of the first steep hill, a 
beautiful natural panorama spreads 
out before us: long, narrow, in- 
tersecting lines of timber, like giant 
hedges, dividing the hill farms from 
each other. A rolling country 
spreads toward the east, bounded 
on the horizon by a low range of 
mountains wooded to the summit, 
and with a white steeple flashing 
out here and there among the trees 
at their base. The effects of light 
and shade, caused by the clouds on 
a brilliant day, on one of those 
white steeples, standing out solitari- 
ly against the side of a mountain 
eight or ten miles distant, are pecu- 
liar. Sometimes it becomes invisi- 
ble, as the circle of the shadow is 
projected upon that area of the 
mountain which includesit. Then, 
as the dark veil moves slowly, with 
a sliding motion, up the side and 
over the crest of the mountain, the 
white spire flashes out from the ob- 
scure background of the forest with 
a sudden brilliancy. On this side 
patches of blue water among the 
trees in the hollows revealed the 
presence of numerous ponds, as the 
small lakes, and some of the large 
ones, are universally called in New 
England. 

To the northwest what seemed 
to be a level plain from the height 
over which we rode, but which was 
in reality broken and undulating 
ground, stretched beneath us for 
ten or twelve miles to the base of 
Mt. Monadnock. ‘The mountain, 
grand, massive, and still veiled by 
a thin mist, rose boldly from the 
low country at its foot to a height 
of nearly four thousand feet. 

A ride of an hour and a half 
brought us to the top of the hili 
on the side of which stands L : 
A dozen scattered houses flank the 
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broad village green, and a Congre- 
gational meeting-house, with white 
belfry tower and green blinds, 
stands half-way down the incline. 

The post-office and country store 
combined is at the cross-roads as 
you drive down the hill, and some 
ancient elms on the green seem to 
nod at the stranger with a friend- 
ly air as he enters the village. 
“ Here,” said I to myself, “is rural 
quiet and simplicity. Farewell for 
many slumberous weeks the busy 
haunts of men.” L is quite 
out of the beaten track of summer 
travel, and had been recommended 
me by a friend who had spent some 
seasons there, on the ground of 
economy, charming scenery, good 
fishing, and repose. Nor did I find 
any reason to regret having listened 
to him. A country tavern offers 
entertainment to man and beast, 
and is resorted to by the drummers 
and sample men who invade L , 
as elsewhere, with their goods. But 
I was not forced to be dependent 
on it, as a letter from my friend 
opened to me the hospitable doors 
of the comfortable farm-house 
where he had boarded two years 
before. 

Here let it be said at the outset 
that whatever the other drawbacks 
of village life in New Hampshire, 
there is among the farming class a 
natural courtesy, and, among the 
women, even an inherited refine- 
ment of manner, especially in their 
treatment of strangers, which speaks 
well for the native stock. Prejudi- 
ces there are among both men and 
women—deep-rooted, as we shall 
see—and narrow-minded opinions 
in plenty; but even these are con- 
cealed where to manifest them might 
give offence. The family in which 
I was domiciled consisted of Mr. 
Allen and his wife, their married 
daughter—who, together with her 
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husband, resided with them—an un- 
married daughter, and a pretty lit- 
tle girl, the grandchild. Mr. Allen 
kept a country store—for L 
boasted of two—and traded also in 
cattle with Canada, making a jour- 
ney sometimes as far as Montreal in 
the spring to buy stock, which he 
fattened on his pastures through the 
summer and autumn, and sold in 
the early part ofthe winter. These 
various ventures, which were on 
the whole successful—as the com- 
mand of a little ready money en- 
abled him to take his time and 
buy and sell to advantage—had 
made him more “ forehanded ” than 
most of hisneighbors. He was one 
of the selectmen of L His 
dwelling-house, a large, white, well- 
kept two-story edifice, with a gar- 
den-plot facing the village street, a 
piazza on the sunny side, and two 
beautiful maples dividing the car- 
riage yard from the road, was one 
of the handsomest in L Mrs. 
Allen was one of those energetic 
housewives whose sound sense and 
domestic capacity had evidently 
contributed not a little to her hus- 
band’s present prosperity. 

They were a sturdy couple, intel- 
ligent, honest, and knowing what 
was due to themselves and others ; 
now going down the hill together 
with mutual dependence and confi- 
dence in each other. I consider 
them a good example of the best 
type of the New Hampshire farm- 
ing class. 

The married daughter did not 
compare favorably with the mother. 
One could not say of her in any 
sense : 


“© matre pulchra filia pulchrior !” 


for, as to the question of female 
beauty, I will not say, as far as my 
observations extend, that the New 
Hampshire, or indeed the New En- 
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gland women generally, outside the 
radius of Boston and some of the 
large towns, are very generously 
endowed by nature with that gra- 
cious but dangerous gift. The 
lines of the face are too strongly 
marked; they are sallow, the form 
angular; or, where the figure is ful- 
ler, it is apt to be as redundant as 
the old Flemish painters make the 
women at a village fair. 

But this absence of feminine 
beauty is not universal. I have 
seen a young mother with her babe 
in her lap—a visitor sitting in Mrs, 
Allen’s parlor—whomadea picture 
of beautiful maternity as dignified 
and simple as Murillo ever painted. 
As for that more lasting moral beauty 
which, where it is feminine, puts on 
its most delightful and engaging 
charm, Mrs. Harley, the married 
daughter, was too much engaged 
with her own little cares and gos- 
sip—poor woman !—to think much 
of so intangible a_ possession. 
Brought up, probably, in habits of 
more leisure and pleasure-seeking 
than her mother, who still took all 
the household work upon herself, 
she was a victim of ennud and of 
that blight of too many American 
homes—only one child to care for, 
Her health was delicate and un- 
certain, and she bade fair to sink 
eventually into that class of inva- 
lid wives which forms such an un- 
happily large percentage of Ameri- 
can women. How often have I 
heard her complain of the dreadful 
dulness ‘of. the. day! “But,” I 
asked, “what will you do in the 
winter, if you find the summer so 
unbearable?” Her answer was 
that they generally enjoyed them- 
selves enough in the summer-time 
to be able to get through the win- 
ter. I don’t know whether this 
was a covert thrust at my lack of 
entertaining power; but I laughed 
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at the stroke of satire at my expense, 
innocent or intended. That long 
dreary, snow-shrouded New Hamp- 
shire winter—it demanded indeed a: 
stout heart to face it in one of those 
isolated villages. Mrs. Harley had 
given up her music when she mar- 
ried; the piano stood idle in the 
best room. She read nothing—un- 
less looking at the fashion-plates in 
a ladies’ magazine be corisidered 
reading. A Sunday-school picnic, 
a day’s shopping in the nearest 
country town, were white days in 
her calendar. Is such a picture of 
life cheerless? Yet too many wo- 
men are forced to endure it else- 
where. Happy they if the abound- 
ing resources of the faith and its 
literature come to their aid! Mrs. 
Harley was a kind woman withal, 
if her attention were drawn for a 
moment from herself; and an af- 
fectionate and anxious wife. This 
and her love for her child—fretful 
and over-indulgent as the latter 
sentiment was apt to be—were 
her redeeming qualities. Placed 
in a large city, with means equal 
in proportion to those within her 
reach in L , she would have 
made a more agreeable woman, and 
would have been tenfold happier 
herself. The influence of semi- 
solitary life--where a religious vo- 
cation does not exalt and sanctify 
it—is more unfavorable in its effects 
upon women than uponmen. The 
latter commonly have work to do 
which keeps their faculties from 
rusting. Woman’s nature is essen- 
tially social. 

Mr. Harley assisted his father- 
in-law in the store—a tall, hand- 
some young man with a city air, 
who, at that season, sat in the store 
the whole afternoon with perhaps 
one customer. Such a life ‘for 
youth, with its superabundant enér- 
gies ready to pour like a torrent 
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into any channel, is stagnation. 
The highest of man’s natural pow- 
ers rust and decay. But natural 
forces have their sway in the great 
majority of such cases, and force 
an outlet for themselves. The 
youth of these villages leave their 
homes for the great cities, or take 
Horace Greeley’s advice and “ go 
West.” Life is hard, and it is mo- 
notonous, which adds a new slavery 
to hardship. The exodus is con- 
stant. L has less population 
and fewer inhabited houses now 
than it had forty years ago. The 
same is true of other villages—a 
striking fact in a comparatively 
new country. One rambles along 
some by-road overgrown with grass, 
and presently comes upon a desert- 
ed and ruined house and barn, the 
rafters only standing, or perhaps 
nothing more than a heap of bricks 
in the cellar. He asks about the 
people, and is told that they have 
“gone away.” The answer is vague 
and uncertain as their fate. I 
spoke to an old man of eighty- 
seven, seated in the shade on the 
long bench before the country store, 
where he could hear the news in 
the morning. He remembered with 
distinctness the events of the war 
of 1812. He spoke with regret 
of the flourishing times of his 
youth in L and its dulness to- 
day. This roving disposition of 
the American youth is the result 
of immense elbow-room, and has 
been providential in building up 
new States and subduing the vir- 
gin wilderness. The manufacturing 
cities of New Hampshire also gain 
yearly at the expense of the small 
villages. The township—or town, 
as it is most commonly called—em- 
braces three or four of such vil- 
lages, and is subject to the same re- 
ciprocal movement. Comparative- 
ly few new farms have been broken 


in during the last twenty or thirty 
years; and too rarely it happens 
on the old farms that fresh ground 
is taken in from the pasture for 
cultivation. The son tills what his 
father or grandfather cleared. 

The first few days in L I 
spent rambling about the pastures— 
some of them literally red with the 
raspberry, which, though it has not 
the delicacy or fragrance of the 
wild strawberry, is not to be dis- 
dained by the city palate—or 
climbing to the tops of the highest 
neighboring hills) What a sense 
of elastic joy and freedom to me, 
who had not spent a summer in 
the country for three years, to lie 
stretched at full length on the top 
of a new-mown hill, and let the eye 
wander over the valley beneath, 
with its intervening woods and 
ponds, till it rested upon the dis- 
tant mountains, the cloud-shadows 
chasing each other over their sides 
and summits! If this were not in 
truth an Arcadia to those who 
lived and died there, and were 
buried in the white-stoned church- 
yard among the elms—if to them 
life brought its cares, its jealousies, 
and sorrows—to the stranger who 
sought nothing more than to enjoy 
its natural beauties it renewed all 
the associations of rural happiness 
and simplicity. Notthat one might 
hope to see a Corydon and Phillis 
issue from the New Hampshire 
woods—for there is a_sternness 
among those northern scenes, even 
in the brightest bloom of summer, 
foreign to the poetry of the South— 
but that in its dark pine groves and 
on its windy hills fancy might pic- 
ture an eclogue or a romance not 
less sweet and tender because more 
real. 

L is on the height of land 
between the valleys of the Connec- 
ticut and Merrimac, between twenty 
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and thirty miles distant from each. 
It is from one thousand to one 
thousand three hundred feet above 
the sea level. It is said of the rain 
that falls on the roof of the village 
church that part of it eventually 
runs into the Connecticut, part into 
the Merrimac, so evenly does its 
roof-tree divide the water-shed of 
those rivers. But as the same 
story is told of other churches in 
the central belt of Cheshire County, 
it may be regarded rather in the 
light of a rhetorical illustration 
than as a fact of physical geogra- 
phy. The scenery is not of the 
grand or sublime order to be seen 
further north among the White 
Mountains, except where Mt. 
Monadnock raises its dark and 
solemn front above the surround- 
ing landscape; but it is beauti- 
ful and picturesque. Its greatest 
charm is its variety. In the morn- 
ing, when the sun was well towards 
the zenith—for the fresh air of 
those hills made the day at all 
hours delightful—I would stroll 
out over the pastures to a hill a 
quarter of a mile distant from the 
farm-house. There would I seat 
myself, protected from the sun’s 
ardent rays, under a young maple 
bush, the elastic branches of which, 
with the sloping ground thick with 
ferns, made a natural easy-chair. 
The valley is below me, the farms 
stretch along the nearer hills, and 
in the further distance the blue- 
veiled mountains define the sky- 
line. I bend down a branch of 
the maple, and before me is the 
upper half of Mt. Monadnock, a 
thin gray mist still enveloping it. 
The base of the mountain is hid- 
den by aninterveninghill. Leaving 
this pasture, and walking a few hun- 
dred rods further on, I enter a field 
where the hay has just been cut, and 
which is now as smooth as a cro- 
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quet lawn, but not so level; for 
it is the crest of one of the highest 
hills. Here anew scene awaits me. 
To the north and west the hill has 
the shape almost of a perfect dome. 
Stretched on the top, I cannot see 
the declivities of the sides, but 
only the tops of the trees at some 
distance. One has the sensation 
of being on the roof of a high 
building with a deep drop between 
him and the surrounding country. 
The view is superb. ‘The whole 
mass of Mt. Monadnock, from 
its base to the highest elevation, 
rises from the valley ten miles dis- 
tant. At its foot is the'village of 
West Jaffrey, a fashionable water- 
ing place. ‘The white spire of the 
church is conspicuous among the 
trees. Further south is Gap Moun- 
tain and Attleborough Mountain; 
and sweeping round to the east, 
the view stretches along the New 
Ipswich Mountains to Watatick 
Hill. The circuit extends about 
twenty or thirty miles, making a 
picture of great natural beauty. 
The English hay, as the timothy 
and red clover are generally called, 
was still standing in many of the 
fields, but here and there the whirr 
of the mowing-machine could be 
heard, and the eye, following the 
direction of the sound, could dis- 
cern the mower in his shirt-sleeves 
driving his pair of horses in the 
distant field. The meadow-grass 
of the lowlands was still in most 
places untouched. On the sides 
of the hills the scattered fields of 
wheat, barley, and oats, still green, 
made darker patches of verdure on 
the yellowish ground-color. 

But the view I most preferred 
was from a hill a little to the south 
of the village near some deserted 
buildings. Here the scene was 
wilder and more extensive. To 
the west Mt. Monadnock could be 
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seen through a gorge between two 
hills; to the east was a wild and 
broken country; while to the south 
the woods seemed to extend as far 
as the eye could reach, and over 
the furthest range of hills the great 
dome of Mt. Wachusett in Massa- 
chusetts, nearly thirty miles distant, 
was plainly seen, gray and massive, 
with the naked eye. It was only 
when one turned to Mt. Monad- 
nock, ten miles distant, and observ- 
ed how plainly he could distinguish 
the different colors of the mountain 
—the dark woods, the brown, bare 
surfaces, and the slate-colored 
rocks—that, looking at Mt. Wachu- 
sett, and noting its uniform pale 
gray outline, he was able to esti- 
mate the real distance of the latter, 
30 comparatively close at hand did 
it appear. 

Seated at ease on the smooth 
turfon the summit of this “ heaven- 
kissing ” hill, and looking at this 
wide and beautiful prospect, one 
might repeat to himself Mr. Long- 
fellow’s lines: 

** Pleasant it was, when woods were green 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 


Where, the long, drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 


-59? 


Alternate come and go’; 


substituting only for “drooping 
boughs” the irregular ranges of 
hills. 

But descriptions of natural scen- 
ery, if long continued, are weari- 
some. Even a Ruskin is read best 
in snatches. The mind otherwise 
becomes clogged with images. Let 
us return, therefore, to animated life. 

As Sunday approached, I made 
inquiries about the nearest Cath- 
olic church. I fgund it was at 
W , eight or nine miles distant. 
I had no means of getting there 
the first Sunday. I retired to my 
room and read some chapters of 
that sublime and affecting work, 
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the Jmitation of Christ, the gift of a 
good and beloved mother. 

A Catholic is still almost a being 
from another moral world in some 
of the isolated New Hampshire 
villages. Nowhere are the tradi- 
tions of Puritanism more zealously 
or rigidly maintained. These good 
folk seem hardly yet to have emerg- 
ed from a fog of wild amazement 
that “ popish”’ priests and their fol- 
lowers should be tolerated by the 
selectmen, Not that any overt or 
offensive change of manner follows 
the announcement that one is a 
Catholic—as I have elsewhere said, 
there is a natural or inherited vein 
of good manners among the people 
that forbids it—but a momentary 
silence reveals to the speaker that 
he has stated something strange 
and unlooked for. There is an 
unmistakable tone of intolerance 
manifest, however, in any allusion 
to the poorer class of Irish and 
French that congregate in the lar- 
ger towns, and are sometimes found 
in the villages in a wooden-ware 
factory, or cutting wood or hem- 
lock-bark, or doing an odd job of 
haymaking. They arelooked upon 
with dislike and distrust, mixed 
with a feeling of contempt. Curi- 
ous it is that the native-born New 
Englander, with his mind saturated 
with hereditary theories of person- 
al liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
should yet evince a more uncon- 
querable aversion to the foreign 
element, which has contributed so 
largely to the greatness of the coun- 
try, than is shown in European 
countries to men of a different race, 
unless war has temporarily embit- 
tered national feeling. Yet the ex- 
planation is not hard to find. This 
descendant of the Puritan, chained 
to the rocky and ungrateful soil his 
forefathers won from the Indians 
and the wilderness, sees with sullen 
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indignation and jealousy the same 
rights and privileges which he en- 
joys under our free institutions ex- 
tended so largely to those of a 
different nationality and religion. 
In revenge he draws himself more 
jealously into his shell. Nor is 
this feeling confined to the rich 
and refined ; it penetrates the mass 
of the native-born New England 
population. 

To speak of lighter things. So- 
ciety in L is eminently aristo- 
cratic. Better, perhaps, it would be 
to say that the lines of society are 
very strongly marked, and that the 
aristocratic element is essentially 
conservative. 

Mrs. Cortland, the wife of the 
New York capitalist, who resides 
there three months in the summer, 
a stout, refined, tight-gloved, gra- 
ciously condescending lady, gives a 
metropolitan tone to L society. 
Mr. Cortland, an easy-going, easy- 
tempered man in private life, but 
reported to be hard as flint in bus- 
iness matters, seldom finds time to 
leave New York, and his visits to 
L are uncertain. His country 
house, a large, handsome mansion 
with well-kept grounds, croquet- 
lawn, coach-house, and stables, is 
on the highest ground in the vil- 
lage; and Mrs. Cortland occupies 
without dispute the highest ground 
socially. It is#n imperial eleva- 
tion, after the manner of the say- 
ing attributed to Caesar. A call 
on Mrs. Cortland is the event of 
a week, and a return call from 
her is a matter not to be lightly 
treated. How have I seen this 
good Mrs. Allen, my landlady, pre- 
pare her best room for the grand 
occasion, and Mrs. Harley specu- 
late about it with well-assumed in- 
difference a whole afternoon. One 
or two other magnates from Boston, 
scattered through L and adja- 
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cent townships, save Mrs. Cortland 
from complete exhaustion by con- 
tact with the village people during 
the summer. 

Then there is the local aristo- 
racy, consisting of the wife of the 
Congregational pastor ex-officio, and 
Mrs. Parsons, the wife of “ Squire” 
Parsons, who owns a small bucket- 
factory near L These two 
ladies maintain a strict alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, with Mrs. 
Cortland during the summer. Then 
come the middle classes, comprising 
Mrs. Allen and Mrs, Harley, the 
young doctor’s wife—a_ stranger 
and somewhat snubbed by the au- 
tochthonous ¢éite—and the well- 
to-do farmers’ wives. Finally, we 
have the profanum vuleus, the tail 
of L society, or, to speak 
more correctly, those whom society 
does not recognize—some farmers’ 
wives whose husbands were too 
much in debt to allow them to 
keep up appearances; one or two 
hapless women who sold milk in a 
wagon to the neighboring towns, and 
drove the wagon themselves; and 
the village washerwoman, who went 
around doing “chores.” I think I 
have exhausted the classification 
of the social strata of L ne! 
observed that the men eschewed as 
much as possible the aristocratic 
distinctions made by their wives, 
and were apt to resent by silence 
or the assumption of an unwonted 
bluntness the empty airs and loud 
voice with which some vulgar rich 
man from a neighboring large town 
would sometimes stride through the 
village. 

Wanderers and waifs, destined ap- 
parently to be at some time drawn 
into the great caldron of city life 
—perhaps to their own destruction 
—were not wanting in L sat 
have said that the women were not 
remarkable for beauty. But there 
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was one exception. A girl belong- 
ing to one of the most destitute 
fainilies in the village, by one of 
those whims of nature which are 
not uncommon, was gifted with a 
face and figure to attract even an 
unobservant eye, and which seem- 
ed out of place in that quiet and 
homely neighborhood. ‘The moth- 
er, a poor, struggling woman with 
a growing-up family of all ages, 
‘managed to live somehow by the 
days’ work and occasional assist- 
ance given her by the well-to-do 
families. The father was living, 
but spent most of his time in the 
county jail for drunkenness. The 
daughter of whom I speak was about 
nineteen or twenty years of age; 
tall, of fair complexion, with a nat- 
urally elegant carriage and a proud 
and almost defiant air, as if she re- 
sented the caprice of fortune which 
had placed her in that lowly sta- 
tion. She had the art of dressing 
well with limited means, which 
some women possess to the envy 
of others. On Sundays and at 
picnics she outshone the more ex- 
pensively-dressed daughters of the 
farmers. She had been, and per- 
haps still is, the maid at the village 
inn. It may be imagined that gos- 
sip was not idle about this poor 
girl, thus singularly placed and dan- 
gerously gifted. Dreadful quarrels 
had taken place between the father 
and mother about the girl’s staying 
at the hotel; the drunken father, 
with a true sense of what was be- 
coming, insisting that she should 
leave, the mother as strenuously 
maintaining that she should remain. 
The beauty of the girl herself was 
not of that domestic type I have 
elsewhere noticed in the mother 
and her babe I saw in Mrs. Allen’s 
parlor, but of that showy, restless, 
naturally haughty stamp which pre-. 
‘saged storm, perhaps disaster. It 
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is this class misfortune follows and 
the great cities sweep into their 
net. Poverty often makes vice of 
that which, under happier fortunes, 
might have been attractive virtue. 
Absit omen. May this rustic beauty 
find a happier, if more homely, 
destiny as the wife of some honest 
farmer in L ! 

The summer passed, week after 
week. I fished, I walked, I rode, I 
read, I loitered. The barley ripen- 
ed on the hill behind the farm-house, 
and a golden tint began to spread 
over the distant fields. The apples 
grew large and ruddy on one side 
where the sun struck the laden 
branch in theorchard. The tassels 
of the corn showed purple. August 
blazed. The doves flew thirstily to 
the large blue pump, and perched 
on the edges of the horse-trough 
after the farmer watered his horse 
at mid-day. The bees hummed 
three at a time in the big yellow 
cups of the squash-vines. Have 
you ever observed of that homely 
vegetable how ingeniously and dex- 
terously it fastens its daring and 
aggressive vines to the ground as it 
shoots out over the close-cut grass? 
Stoop down among the after-math, 
or rowen, as it is called in New 
Hampshire, and you will see that 
at the inosculation of each succes- 
sive joint of the vine, where it 
throws out its tendrils and blos- 
soms, it also thrusts forth slender, 
white, curling ligaments that twist, 
each of them, tightly around a tiny 
tuft of the short grass. Thus it 
moors itself, as if by so many deli- 
cate living cables, to the bosom of 
the life-giving earth. 

I might, if space allowed, tell 
of my fishing ventures, and how 
one glcrious morning we rode out 
of L in a big yellow wagon 
with three horses—a party of seven 
of us, ladies and gentlemen, from 
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the village—to make the ascent of 
Mt. Monadnock. This is the lion 
of all the country round. Parties 
are made up every week to climb 
Its rugged summit. Over the hills 
and rolling ground we gaily rattled. 
Through the sandy country roads, 
where the branches of the trees met 
overhead and made dim aisles of 
verdure, we smoothly sped. And 
then what panting, laughing, climb- 
ing, shrill screaming, as we toiled 
up the winding path from the half- 
way house to the top of the moun- 
tain! What a magnificent, bound- 
less view repaid us! The day was 
clear. To the north, Mt. Kear- 
sarge and rolling ranges of moun- 
tains; to the southeast, a diversifi- 
ed surface of country spreading on- 
wards far as the eye could reach 
towards the unseen ocean; to the 
south, Mt. Wachusett; below us 
woods, valleys, and lakes. A feel- 
ing of awe creeps over one in these 
mountain solitudes. 

As to the fishing, I will confess 
that to me, who had thrown a fly 
over more than one Canadian river, 
and had killed my twenty-pound 
salmon on the Nipisiquit, loafing 
with a pole in a buat over a lily-cov- 
ered pond for a half-pound. pick- 
erel was not tremendously exciting 
sport. But what mattered it? The 
mornings were soft and wooing; 
the woods were full of mysterious 
shadows; the water was limpid as 
if Diana and her nymphs bathed 
there in the spectral moonlight. 
Life passed smoothly and agreeably. 
I sought no more. 

The blackberries began to ripen, 
first one by one and then in sable 
clusters, in the pastures. The days 
were growing shorter. The twi- 
light sank more quickly into night. 
September approached, and I be- 
gan to look for the appearance of 
my friend: Jones. I had seen Miss 
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Cortland two or three times coming 
from or going to the meeting-house 
on Sunday mornings, when all the 
beauty and fashion of L for 
miles around rode up in buggies, 
carryalls, or open wagons; but I 
had never met her to be introduc- 
ed to her—a little imperial beauty, 
with a fresh and rosy color, and a 
mouth shaped like Cupid’s bow, 
that needed only to smile to con- 
quer. 

On a bright September morning, 
when the surrounding atmosphere 
was clear as a bell, but a thin 
haze still clung about Mt. Monad- 
nock and the far-off mountains, 
Jones rode over on the stage-coach 
from the railroad station and join- 
ed me at L He asked eager- 
ly about Miss Cortland. 

Was she in the village? 

Yes. 

Had I met her? 

No; but I had seen her two or 
three times. 

What did I think of her? 

Well, I thought her pretty 
enough to excuse a little wildness 
of imagination on his part. He 
would be a lucky fellow if he got 
her and some of her father’s money 
or a position in his business! 

Did I think he would give up 
his Art so easily ? 

“My dear Jones,” I replied, “I 
don’t want to appear cold-blooded, 
or to dash your enthusiasm for 
your artin the least; but, to speak 
candidly, I should not be surprised 
if you did some day under suffi- 
cient temptation—the prospect of 
marrying Miss Cortland, for ex- 
ample.” 

Jones declared his intention of 
calling on Miss Cortland that very 
day. He had a sketch-book full 
of studies, spirited, but many of 
them mere hints. He came back 
before dinner, full of life, and pro- 
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posing a score of schemes for to- 
morrow. He made a sort of small 
whirlwind in my quiet life. Mrs, 
Cortland had received him civilly, 
but he thought a little coolly. But 
he had seen Agnes, and had spoken 
a few words to her that might mean 
much or little as they were taken, 
and he was happy—rather bois- 
terously happy, perhaps, as a young 
fellow will be at such times—full 
of jokes, and refusing to see a 
cloud on his horizon. 

Jones fell: easily into our farm- 
house ways, though he was apt to 
steal off in the mornings to play 
croquet on the Cortlands’ lawn 
with Miss Cortland and Miss Par- 
sons, and any other friend they 
could get to join them 

One afternoon, when the sun was 
getting low and a southerly wind 
blowing, we started to try for some 
fish at a pond about half an hour’s 
walk from the house. As we turn- 
ed off the highway into a by-road 
covered with grass that led to the 
pond, I saw Miss Cortland stand- 
ing on the rising ground some dis- 
tance before us. She was looking 
from us towards the sinking sun, 
now veiled in quick-drifting clouds. 
Her dog, a large, powerful animal, 
a cross between a Newfound- 
land and Mount St. Bernard, was 
crouched at her feet. Some vague 
thoughts about Una and her lion 
flitted through my mind. But I 
was more struck by the way the 
light touched her figure, standing 
out motionless against the gray sky. 
It reminded me very much of the 
general effect of a painting by a 
foreign artist—Kammerer, I think 
it was—that I saw at the exhibi- 
tion of the Boston Art Club last 
year. It was the picture of a girl 
standing on a pier on the French 
coast, looking out to sea. Her 
golden hair was slightly stirred by 
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the breeze, her lips a little parted, 
and there was a far-away look in 
her eyes, as if she may have expect- 
ed a lover to be coming over the 
sea in one of the yachts that lined 
the horizon. ‘The dress of the girl 
and the stone-work of the pier 
were both white. It was a good 
example of the striking effects pro- 
duced by the free use of a great 
deal of almost staring white, which 
is a favorite device of the latest 
school of French art. 

As we advanced, the dog growled 
and rose, but, recognizing Jones, 
wagged his tail inoffensively as we 
drew nearer. Miss Cortland turn- 
ed towards us. 

“Shall I introduce you?” said 
Jones. 

SNos? Teeaid. -“TTigo -on te 
the pond. I'll see you to-night.” 

Jones advanced, hat in hand, 
“What happy fortune,” he said, 
addressing her, “has led me to 
meet the goddess of these woods ?” 
Then, altering his tone, he added 
in a bantering way: “I see you 
have been poaching on our pre- 
serves, Miss Cortland. But I do 
wonder at your taste, fishing for 
eels!’’ pointing to a small basket 
on her arm from which hung some 
of the long stems of the pond-lily. 
This he said to vex her, knowing 
her horror of those creatures. 
“Eels?” she exclaimed indignant- 
ly, with a tone and gesture of aver- 
sion at the thought. “They are 
pond-lilies.” 

“Oh! that is very well to say,” 
replied Jones, “ when you have the 
lid of the basket down to hide 
them; but I insist upon their 
being eels unless you show them 
to me.” 

By this time I was out of hear- 
ing. I left them together, and kept 
on down the road to the pond. 

That night Jones came into my 
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room with a quieter manner than 
usual. He was evidently very 
happy, but his happiness had a 
sobering effect upon him. He told 
me that he had made a plain avowal 
of his feelings to Agnes Cortland as 
they walked home together, and that 
he had won from her the confession 
that she loved him and had not 
been indifferent to him before he 
left for Europe. I wished him joy 
of his good-fortune, though I could 
foresee plainly enough that his dif- 
ficulties had only begun. For a 
little time these two innocent young 
souls—for Jones I knew to be sin- 
gularly unsullied by the world for 
a man of his age—would enjoy 
their paradise undisturbed together. 
‘Then would come maternal expla- 
nations, and the father’s authority 
would be invoked. A solemn pro- 
mise would be exacted from her to 
see him no more. Miss Cortland 
was much attached to her parents, 
who would be sincerely anxious for 
her welfare. She would not make 
much resistance. Some day there 
would come a storm of tears, and 
poor Jones’s letters and the ring 
he gave her would be returned to 
him by a faithful messenger, and a 
little note, blotted with tears, ask- 
ing him to forgive her and praying 
for his happiness. This must be 
the end. A year or two of separa- 
tion and a summer and winter in 
Europe with her parents would 
leave nothing more than a little sad 
memory of her brief New Hamp- 
shire romance; and in five years 
she would be married to some 
foreigner of distinction or success- 
ful man of business, and would be 
a happy wife and mother. As for 
poor Jones, he would probably be 
heard of at rare intervals for a year 
or two as a trader on the Pacific 
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coast or prospecting a claim in 
Nevada. But men like him, vigor- 
ous, powerful, well equipped in 
body and temper for the struggle 
with the world, are not kept down 
long by such disappointments. 
The storm is fierce, and leaves its 
scars after it; but the man rises 
above it, and is more closely knit 
thereafter. Jones will make his 
mark in the world of business, if 
not of art. 

No unwelcome prophecies of mine, 
however, disturbed his happiness for 
those few days. I let events take 
their course, Why should I interrupt 
his dream by Cassandra-like antici- 
pations of woe, which would have 
been resented as a reflection upon 
the constancy of his idol? I know 
that they met frequently for the 
following three or four days. Then 
came the packing up for departure. 
My long holiday was over. 

On a foggy morning in Septem 
ber we steamed up the Sound ona 
Fall River boat. Through Hell 
Gate the stately boat sped on her 
way, past Blackwell’s Island, and 
across the bows of the Brooklyn 
ferry-boats, crowded with passen- 
gers for the city in the early morn- 
ing. Around the Battery we swept, 
into the North River, and slowly 
swung alongside of Pier 28. Then 
the hackmen yelled at us; our 
coach stuck at the corner of the 
street ; a jam followed; the drivers 
swore; the policemen shouted and 
threatened ; the small boys grinned 
and dodged between the horses; 
and a ward politician, with a ruby 
nose, looked on complacently from 
the steps of a corner “sample” 
room. In one word, we were in 
New York, and our village life 
in Hampshire was a thing of the 
past. 


A CHRISTMAS VIGIL. 


** One aim there is of endless worth, 

One sole-sufficient love— 

To do thy will, O God ! on earth, 
And reign with thee above. 

From joys that failed my soul to fill, 
From hopes that all begiled, 

To changeless rest in thy dear will, 
O Jesus ! call thy child.” 


EXETER BEACH was divided into 
two distinct parts by a iine of cliff 
jutting far out into Exeter Bay. 
Below the eastern face of the cliff 
lay the Moore estate, and then 
came the town; but on the west 
side was an inlet, backed by dense 
woods, and bounded on the farther 
extremity by another wall of rock. 
This was known as Lonely Cove, 
and deserved itstitle. From it one 
looked straight out to the open 
sea; no island intervened, nor was 
anything visible on shore save the 
two long arms of frowning rock, 
the circuit of pine coming close to 
the edge of drift-wood that marked 
the limit of the tide, and, at the 
far distance, a_ solitary house. 


This had once been occupied by a 
man who made himself a home 
apart from every one, and died as 
lonely as he lived; since then it 
had been deserted, and was crum- 
bling to decay, and many believed it 
to be haunted. 

Along this beach, about three 
o’clock one Christmas Eve, Jane 
Moore was walking. It was a dull 
afternoon, with a lowering sky, and 
a chill in the air which foreboded 
rain rather than snow; but, wrap- 
ped in her velvet cloak and furs of 
costly sable, Jane did not heed the 
weather. 

Her heart was full to overflowing. 
From the first Christmas that she 
could remember to the one previous 
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to his death, she had taken that 
walk with her father every Christ- 
mas eve, while he talked with her 
of the joy of the coming day, sang 
to her old Christmas carols, and 
sought to prepare her for a holy as 
well asa merry feast. He had tried 
to be father and mother both to his 
motherless girl, but his heart ached 
as he watched her self-willed, impe- 
rious nature, often only to be curb- 
ed by her extreme love for him. 

“Be patient, my friend,” the old 
priest who knew his solicitude used 
to say. “It is avery noble nature. 
Through much suffering and failure, 
it may be, but surey, nevertheless, 
our Jane will live a grand life yet 
for the love cf God.” And so 
James Moore strove to believe and 
hope, till death closed his eyes 
when his daughter was only thirteen 
years old. 

Heiress of enormous wealth, and 
of a beauty which had been famous 
in that county for six generations, 
loving keenly all that was fair, lux- 
urious, and intellectual, Jane Moore 
was one of the most brilliant women 
of her day. Dancing and riding, 
conversation and music—she threw 
herself into each pursuit by turn 
with the same whole-hearted adan- 
don which had ever characterized 
her. Yet the priest who had bap- 
tized her, and who gave her special, 
prayerful care and direction, laid 
seemingly little check upon her, 
Such religious duties as were given 
her she performed faithfully; she 
never missed the daily Mass or 
monthly confession; not a poor 
cottage in the village in which she 
was not known and loved, though 
as yet she only came with smiles 
and money and cheery words, in- 
stead of personal tendance and 
real self-denial. No ball shortened 
her prayers, no sport hindered her 
brief daily meditation. The priest 
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knew that beyond all other desires 
that soul sought the Lord; beyond 
all other loves, loved him; and 
that she strove, though poorly and 
imperfectly and with daily failure, 
to subject her will to the higher 
will of God. To have drawn the 
curb too tightly then might have 
been to ruin all; the wise priest 
waited, and, while he waited, he 
prayed. 

This Christmas Eve on which 
Jane Moore was speeding along 
the beach was the last she would 
ever spend as a merry girl in her 
oldhome. As a wife, as a mother, 
she might come there again, but 
with Epiphany her girlhood’s days 
must end. Her heart, once given, 
had been given wholly, and Henry 
Everett was worthy of the gift; but 
the breaking of old ties told sorely 
upon Jane, who always made her 
burdens heavier than need be by 
her constant endeavor to gain her 
own will and way. Her handsome 
face looked dark and sallow that 
afternoon ; the thin, quivering nos- 
trils and compressed lips told of a 
storm in her heart. 

“JT cannot understand it,” she 
said aloud. “ Wiy must I go 
away? Surely it was right to wish 
to live always in my old home 
among my father’s people. Why 
should God let Henry’s father live 
and live and live to be ninety years 
old, and he be mean and trouble- 
some? and why should my dear fa- 
ther die young, when I needed him ? 
I cannot bear to go away.” 

And then came to her mind 
words said to her that very day— 
féw words, but strong, out of a wise 
and loving heart—“God asks some- 
thing from you this Christmas, in the 
midst of your joy, which I believe 
he will ask from you, in joy or sor- 
row, all your life long until he gets 
it. He wants the entire surrender 
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of your will. I do not know how 
he will do it, but I am sure he will 
never let you alone till he has 
gained his end. Make it your 
Christmas prayer that he will teach 
you that shis will is better and 
sweeter than anything our wills 
may crave.” 

She flew faster along the beach, 
striving by the very motion to find 
relief for the swelling of her heart. 
“I cannot bear it,” she cried—“ to 
have always to do something I do 
not want to ‘do! I cannot bear it. 
Yes, I can, and I will. God help 
me! But I cannot understand.” 

On, on, faster still, sobs choking 
her, tears blinding her. “I wanted 
so much to live and die here. God 
must have known it, and what dif- 
ference could it make to him ?” 

| Dont ye! “Don't ~ye, ‘Tom! 
Ye’ve no right. Ye mustn’t, for 
God’s sake.” The words, in a 
woman’s shrill voice, as of one 
weak with fasting or _ illness, 
yet strong for the instant with 
the strength of a great fear or 
pain, broke in upon Jane’s passion, 
and, coming to herself, she found 
that she was close to the Haunted 
House. Fear was unknown to her; 
in an instant she stood within the 
room. 

Evidently some tramp, poorer 
than the poorest, had sought shelter 
—little better than none, alas !—in 
the wretched place. A haggard 
woman was crouching on a pile of 
sea-weed and drift-wood, holding 
ughtly to something hidden in the 
ragged clothing huddled about her, 
striving to keep it—whatever it 
might be—from the grasp of a des- 
perate, half-starved man who bent 
over her. 

“ Gie it to me,” hecried. “TI tell 
ye, Poll, I'll have it, that I wull, for 
all ye. And I'll trample it, and I’ll 
burn it, that I wull. No more car- 
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tying o’ crucifixes for we, and I 
knows on’t. Gie us bread and 
butter, say I, and milk for the babby 
there.” 

“Nay, nay, Tom,” the woman 
pleaded. “Tt’s Christmas Eve. 
He'll send us summat the night, 
sure. Wait one night, Tom.” 

“Christmas! What’s him to we? 
Wait! Wait till ye starve and freeze 
to death, lass; but I'll not do’t. 
There’s no God nowhere, and no 
Christmas—it’s all a sham—and 
theresha’n’t be no crucifixes neither 
where I bes. Ha! I’s got him now, 
and I’ll have my own way, lass.” 

“Stop, man!” Jane stood close 
beside him, with flashing eyes and 
her proud and fearless face. ‘“ Give 
me the crucifix,” she said. 

But she met eyes as fearless as 
her own, which ‘scanned her from 
head to foot. ‘‘ And who be you?” 
he asked. 

“Jane Moore,” she answered, 
with the ring that was always in her 
voice when she named her father’s 
honored name. 

“And what’s that to me?” the 
man exclaimed. ‘“ Take’s more’n 
names to save this.” And he shook 
the crucifix defiantly. 

“Stop, stop!” Jane cried. “Iwill 
pay you well to stop.” 

“Why then, miss ?” 

“Your God died on a cross,” 
Jane answered. “You shall not 
harm his crucifix.” 

“Speak for yourself, miss! Shall 
not? My wull’s as strong as yours, 
I'll warrant. God! There’s no 
God; else why be ye in velvets and 
herin rags? That’s why I trample 
this ’un.” 

In another moment the crucifix 
would have lain beneath his heel; 
but Jane flung herself on her knees. 
All pride was gone; tears rained 
from her eyes; she, who had been 
used to command and to be obeyed, 
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pleaded like a beggar, with humble 
yet passionate pleading, at the feet 
of this beggar and outcast. 

“Wait, wait, . sherchied:) (5 .Oh! 
hear me. Truly your God was 
born in a stable and died upona 
cross. He loves you, and he was 
as poor as you.” 

“There be no God,” the man re- 
iterated hoarsely. “It’s easy for 
the likes o’ ye to talk, all warm and 
full and comfortable.” 

Jane wrung herhands. “Icannot 
explain,” she said, “I cannot un- 
derstand. But it must be that God 
knows best. He sent me. Come 
home with me, and I will give you 
foed and clothes and money.” 

“Not I,” cried the man defiantly, 
“I knows that trick too well, miss. 
Food and clothes belike, but a jail 
toot ei ll trust "none. .Pay ome 
here.” 

Jane turned her pocket out. “I 
have nothing with me,” she said. 
“Will you not trust me?” But in 
his hard-set face she read her an- 
swer while she spoke. 

“Very well,” she continued. 
“Take a note from me to my stew- 
ard. He will pay you.” 

“‘ Let’s see’t,” was the brief reply. 

Hastily she wrote a few words in 
pencil, and he read them aloud. 

‘* Now, miss,” he said, “it’s not 
safe for me to be about town much 
fore dark, and, what’s more, I won't 
trust ye there neither. Here ye’ll 
bide the night through, if ye means 
what ye says.” 

“O Tom!” the woman exclaim- 
ed, breaking silence for the first 
time since Jane spoke, “’twull be 
a fearful night for the like o’ she.” 

“Tet her feelit, then,” he retorted. 
““Wasn’t her Lord she talks on born 
in the cold and the gloom to-night, 
’cording to you and she, lass? Let 
her try’t, say I, and see what she'll 
believe come morn.” 
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Like a flash it passed through 
Jane’s mind that her last midnight 
Mass among her own people was 
taken from her; that, knowing her 
uncertain’ ways, no one would think 
of seeking her till it was too late, 
any more than her steward, well 
used to her impulses, would dream 
of questioning a note of hers, no 
matter who brought it. Yet with 
the keen pang of disappointment a 
thrill of sweetness mingled. Was 
not her Lord indeed born in the 
cold and the gloom that night? “TI 
am quite willing to wait,” she said 
quietly. 

The man went to the door. 
“ Tide’s nigh full,” he said, “ and 
night’s nigh here. I’ll go my ways. 
But mark ye, miss, I’ll be waiting 
’tother side, to see ye don’t follow. 
Trust me to wait patient, till it’s too 
dark for ye to come.” 

Jane watched him till he had 
reached the further line of the cliff; 
then she buried her face in her 
hands. Space and time seemed as 
nothing; again, as for years she had 
been used to do, she strove to place 
herself in the stable at Bethlehem, 
and the child-longing rose within 
her to clasp the Holy Infant in her 
arms, and warm him at her heart, 
and clothe him like a prince. And 
then she remembered what the man 
had said: ‘It’s easy for the likes 0’ 
ye to talk, all warm and full and 
comfortable.” 

There are natures still among us 
that cannot be content unless they 
lavish the whole box of ointment 
on the Master’s feet. Jane turned 
to the heap of sea-weed where the 
half-frozen woman lay. “Can you 
rise for a minute?” she asked gen- 
tly. “Iam going to changeclothes 
with you. Yes, lam strong, andcan 
walk about and bearit all; but you 
will freeze if you lie here.” And put- 
ting down the woman’s feeble resis- 
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tance with a bright, sweet will, Jane 
had her way. 

Half exhausted, her companion 
sank back upon her poor couch, 
and soon fell asleep; and when the 
baby woke, Jane took it from her, 
lest its pitiful wailing should rouse 
the mother, to whom had come 
blessed forgetfulness of her utter 
inability to feed or soothe it. She 
wrapped the child in her rags, and 
walked the room with it for hours 
that night. It seemed to her that 
they must freeze to death if she 
stopped. For a time the wind 
raged furiously and the rain fell in 
torrents; no blessed vision came 
to dispel the darkness of her vigil; 
no ecstasy to keep the cold from 
biting her; she felt its sting sharp- 
ly and painfully the whole night 
through. The first few hours were 
the hardest she had ever spent, yet 
she would not have exchanged 
them for the sweetest joy this world 
had ever given her. “ My Lord 
was cold,” she kept saying. “My 
Lord was cold to-night.” 

By and by—it seemed to her that 
it must be very late—the storm 
passed over. She went to the 
door. The clouds were lifting, and 
far away the sea was glimmering 
faintly in the last rays of a hidden 
and setting moon. Below a mass 
of dark clouds, and just above the 
softly-lighted sea, shone out a large 
white star. Across the water, heav- 
ing heavily like one who has fallen 
asleep after violent weeping, and 
still sobs in slumber, came to her 
the sound of the clock striking mid- 
night; and then all the chimes rang 
sweetly, and she knew that the 
Mass she had longed for had be- 
gun. 

“T cannot bear it!” she cried; 
then felt the child stir on her 
breast, and, gathering it closer to 
her, she said slowly: “God un- 
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derstands. His way must be best.” 
And she tried to join in spirit with 
those in church who greeted the 
coming of the Lord. « 

Surely there was some reason for 
her great disappointment and for 
her suffering that night. Reason? 
Was it not enough to be permitted 
thus to share His first night of de- 
privation? And presently she be- 
gan to plan for herself God’s plan— 
how the man would return, and 
find her there wet and cold and 
hungry, and would learn why she 
had done it, and would never 
doubt God again. She fancied 
them all at home with her, employ- 
ed by her, brought back toa happy, 
holy life; and she prayed long and 
earnestly for each. 

He did come, as soon as the gray 
morning twilight broke—came with 
haste, bade his wife rise, and take 
her child and follow him. He gave 
no time for the words Jane wished 
to speak; but when the woman said 
that she must return the garments 
which had kept her warm, and per- 
haps alive, that night, Jane cried: 
“No, no! It is as if I had kep; 
our Lady warm for once, and car- 
ried her Child, not yours.” And 
she clasped the baby passionately, 
kissing it again and again. 

The man stood doubtful, then 
tore the rich cloak from his wife’s 
shoulders, seized the mean one 
which it had replaced, wrapped her 
in it, hiding thus the costly attire, 
that might have caused suspicion, 
then looked about the room. 

“ The crucifix ?” he said. 

“Ts it not mine?” Jane asked. 

He pointed tothe woman. “It’s 
her bit o’ comfort,” he said. “ Gie 
it to her, miss. Plenty ye’s got, | 
wot. I'll ne’er harm ’un again.” 

There was no more farewell thar 
that; no more promise of bette 
things. In a few minutes they ha¢ 
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disappeared among the pines; and 
cold, suffering, disheartened, Jane 
made her way homeward. To her 
truest home first; for bells were 
ringing for first Mass, ‘and Jane 
stole into church, and, clad in beg- 
gar’s rags beneath her velvet’cloak, 
xnelt in real humility to receive her 
Lord. “Ido not understand,” she 
said to him, sobbing softly. ‘‘ No- 
thing that I do succeeds as I like. 
But, my Jesus, I am sure thy will 
is best, only I wanted so much to 
help them for thee. Why was it, 
my. Jesus ?” ‘ 

But the years went by, and 
though Christmas after Christmas 
Jane remembered with a pang that 
great disappointment, her longings 
and her questions remained uman- 
swered. 

And so it was in almost every- 
thing. Her life after that strange 
Christmas Eve was one of constant, 
heroic, personal service for others, 
in the love of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. The brilliant woman was 
never seen again at ball or hunt, 
but beside the beds of the sick and 
suffering she was daily to be found, 
making the most painful, repul- 
sive cases her special care. And 
she, who had delighted in daintiest 
apparel, never wore again after that 
Christmas morning jewels or costly 
clothing. “I have tasted once the 
sweetness of faring like my Lord,” 
she said impetuously to her hus- 
band. “Do not break my heart 
by making me all warm and full 
and comfortable again.” And he, 
whose high soul answered nobly to 
her own, never tried to hold her 
back, but followed her eagerly in 
her earnest following of her Lord. 

Yet the self-willed nature cost its 
owner many sufferings before it 
learned submission to the divine 
Master. It pleased God that Jane 
Everett should live to an advanced 
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and very strong old age, and it also 
pleased him through all those years 
to conform her will to his by con- 
stant and peculiar trials. The hus- 
band whom she loved with an al- 
most idolatrous love was taken from 
her, without an instant’s warning, by 
afearfulaccident. Her sons, whom 
she dedicated to God’s holy priest- 
hood, died in their cradles; her 
daughters grew into the fairest 
bloom of womanhood, only to be- 
come the brides of death. Yet no- 
thing quenched the fire in her eye, 
and the cry of her heart for years 
was still its old cry: “O God! I 
cannot bear it. Yes, I can. God’s 
will is best. But I cannot under- 
stand.” 

One Advent the last remaining 
friend of her youth sent to her, beg- 
ging her to come with haste to pass 
with her the last Christmas they 
could expect to be together on 
earth; and the brave old woman, 
though craving to spend the holy 
season near her darlings’ graves, 
went forth to face the inclement 
weather with as stout a heart as in 
her youth she had sped along Exe- 
ter Beach under the threatening 
sky. In a little village, with no one 
near who knew her except her. ser- 
vants, Death laid his hand upon her 
who had desired him for many 
days. 

“This is a serious illness,” the 
physician said to her. Then, read- 
ing rightly the spirit with which he 
had to deal, he added: “ A sickness 
unto death, madam.” 

“Harness the horses, then,” she 
said, lifting herself, “and let me 
get to Ewemouth and die there.” 

“Send for a priest,” the doctor 
answered her. ‘ You have no time 
to lose.” 

“Tt has been always so, father,” 
Jane said, looking up pitifully into 
the face of the priest when at last 
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he came. ‘“ From the time that I 
first earnestly gave myself to God, 
up to this time, he has thwarted 
me in every way. Sixty years ago 
this very Christmas Eve he did it. 
It all comes back to me as hard to 
bear as then; and all my life has 
been like that.” And slowly and 
with pauses Jane told the story of 
her night at Lonely Cove. 

“Tt has always been so, father. 
Whenever I have loved any one 
or tried to help any one, I have 
failed or they have left me.” 

“My daughter,” the priest repli- 
ed, “ God’s work in a life like yours 
is far more the subjection of the 
will than the number of holy actions 
for others. Be sure that what we 
think failure is often success in God's 
eyes and through his power. He 
asks one last sacrifice from you. 
Madam, God has brought you here 
to add the crowning blessing to 
your life—the opportunity of a last 
and entire surrender of your will 
to his most blessed will. Will you 
offer to him your whole life, that to 
you seems soincompleteand marred, 
judged by your own plans and 
wishes, saying to him without re- 
serve that you believe, certainly, that 
his way is far better than yours?” 

He held the crucifix before her, 
and suddenly the long years seem- 
ed to vanish like a dream, and she 
felt once more the biting cold in 
the haunted house at Lonely Cove, 
and again a child nestled upon her 
heart, bringing with it the thought 
of the manger-bed, and the ques- 
tion, WVAy should so much suffering 
be? And from that manger her 
thoughts returned to the hard couch 
of the cross; and to all that mys- 
tery of suffering came the mysteri- 
ous answer, “Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

She took and kissed the offered 
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crucifix. “Yes, father,’ she said 
meekly. ‘‘ May the most just, most 
high, and most amiable will of God 
be done, praised, and eternally ex- 
alted in all things. I had rather 
die here, O my God! since it is thy 
blessed will, than in any other place 
on earth.” 

“ Amen,” said the priest. 

But when the last sacraments had 
been administered, and Jane lay. 
calm and patient now, waiting her 
release, the priest drew near to her, 
and looked with a great reverence 
upon her face. 

“My daughter,” he said “it is at 
times the will of God to show us 
even here the use of some part at 
least of what he has let us do for 
him. Be sure his Sacred Heart re- 
members all the rest as well. Sixty 
years ago this Christmas Eve my 
father was saved from a great sin, 
my mother and I from death, by a 
Christian woman’s love for her Lord. 
The first confession I ever heard 
was my own father’s last. He told 
me that from the time he saw that 
rich young girl in rags endure the 
biting cold for God, faith lived in 
his heart, and would not die. I saw- 
him pass away from earth in peni-~ 
tence and hope. For more than. 
thirty years I have labored among: 
God’s poor as your thank-offering. 
Madam, my mother by the love of’ 
God, God sends you this token that 
he has worked his own work by 
means of you all your life long. 
He sends you this token, because- 
you have given him the thing he- 
most desired of you—your will.” 

Jane folded her aged hands hum-. 
bly. “Not unto us, O Lord!” she 
said, low and faint, and then a voice- 
as of a son and priest at once spoke- 
clearly, seeing her time had come:: 
“Depart, O Christian soul! in, 
peace.” 


MADAME’S EXPERIMENT, 


A SAINT AGNES’ EVE STORY: 


‘* MY THOUGHTS ARE NOT YOUR THOUGHTS, NOR YOUR WAYS MY WAYS, SAITH THE LORD.” 


Mapam_e the Countess of Ho- 
henstein stood at the window of the 
great hall of her palace, waiting for 

‘the coach which was to take her 
to a chdteau some leagues distant, 
where she was to grace a grand en- 
tertainment, and to be kept for a 
whole night by her hosts as an es- 
pecial treasure. For Madame the 
Countess of Hohenstein, spite of 
her sixty years and her three grown 
sons, was a famous beauty still and 
a brilliant conversationist, and few 
were her rivals, young or old, 
throughout the kingdom. But her 
face was clouded as she waited in 
her stately hall that January after- 
noon, and she listened with a pained 
expression to the sound of a foot- 
step overhead pacing steadily up 
and down. She touched a bell pre- 
sently. 

“Tell your master,” she said to 
the servant who answered it, “ that 
I wish to see him again before I 
leave.” And soon down the winding 
stairway she watched a young man 


come with the same steady pace 
which might have been heard over- 
head for a half-hour past. 

No need to ask the relationship 
between the two. Black, waving 
hair, broad brow, set lips, firm chin, 
the perfect contour of the hand- 
some face—all these were the son’s 
heritage of remarkable beauty from 
his queenly mother; but the head- 
strong pride and excessive love 
which shone from her eyes as he 
came in sight met eyes very differ- 
ent from them. Large and black 
indeed they were, but their intense 
look, however deep the passion it 
bespoke, told of an unearthly pas- 
sion and a fire that is divine. 

“Ah! Heinrich love,” his mother 
said, ‘‘ once more, come with me.” 

“ Nay, little mother,” he answer- 
ed—the caressing diminutive sound- 
ing strangely as addressed to her 
in her pomp of attire and stately 
presence—“ you said I need not 
go; that you did not care for me 
at the baron’s.” 
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“ Not so, Heinrich. I care for 
you everywhere, everywhere. I 
am lost without you, love of my 
soul. But I know you hate it, and, 
if you must stay from any place, 
betterthatthan some others. There 
are no maidens there I care for, 
my son.” . 

She watched the calm forehead 
contract as she spoke. “ There! 
as ever,” she exclaimed. “ Wilt 
never hear woman mentioned with- 
out a frown? You are no monk 
yet, child, at your twentieth year; 
nor ever shall be, if I can help it. 
It is enough for me, surely, to hve 
given two sons to the priesthood, 
without yielding up my last one, my 
hope and my pride.” »~ 

Heinrich made no answer, for 
the sound of the carriage-wheels 
was heard, and he offered his mo- 
ther his hand, led her down the 
steps, and placed her in the coach. 
She drew him towards her, and 
kissed him passionately, “ Fare- 
well, my dearest,’ she said. “I 
count the minutes till we meet 
again.” And she never ceased to 
watch him as long as the mansion 
was visible. 

He was a sight of which many a 
mother might have been proud, as he 
stood there bare headed, the winter 
sun lighting his face, the winter 
wind lifting his dark locks, the fresh 
bloom of youth enhancing his pecu- 
liar beauty. His mother sighed 
deeply as the coach turned a cor- 
ner which hid him from her view— 
a sigh often repeated during the 
course of her journey. 

It was a full hour before she was 
out of her own domains, though 
the horses sped swiftly over the 
frozen ground. All those broad 
acres, all that. noble woodland, all 
those peasant homes, were hers; 
and for miles behind her the land 
stretching north and west belonged 
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with it, for sane nad married the 
owner of the next estate, and, wid- 
owed, held it for her son. But at 
her death all these possessions must 
be divided among distant unknown 
kinsmen, if Heinrich persisted in 
the desire, which had been his from 
early boyhood, to become a monk. 
His mother’s whole heart was set 
against it. Her aim in life was to 
find for him a wife whom he would 
love, and whom he would bring to 
their home; she longed to hold be- 
fore her death her son’s son on her 
knee. 

The coach stopped as the sun 
was setting; and at the palace 
door, too eager for a sight of her 
to wait in courtly etiquette within, 
host and hostess stood ready to 
greet this friend of a lifetime. 

“No Heinrich?” they cried, 
laughing. “ Atruantalways. And 
we have that with us to-day which 
will make you wish him here. No 
matter what! You will see in 
time.” 

And in time she saw indeed. 
Going slowly up the marble stairs 
a half-hour later, a vision of mag- 
nificent beauty, with her ermine 
mantle wrapped about her, the 
hood fallen back from her regal 
head, the eyes with the pained look 
of disappointment and longing still 
lingering in them in spite of the 
loving welcomes lavished upon her, 
she came, in a turn of the stairs, 
upon another vision of beauty ra- 
diant as her own, and extremely 
opposite. 

Coming slowly down towards ner 
was a young girl, tall and slight, 
with a skin of dazzling fairness, 
where the blue veins in temple and 
neck were plain to see; a delicate 
tint like blush-roses upon the 
cheek; great waves of fair hair 
sending back a glint of gold to the 
torches ‘ust lighted in the hall; 
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eyes very large, and so deeply set 
that at first their violet blue seem- 
ed black—eyes meek and down- 
cast, and tender as a dove’s, but in 
them, too, alook of pain and yearn- 
ing. The face at first view was 
like that of an innocent child, but 
beneath its youthfulness lay an ex- 
pression which bespoke a wealth 
of love and strength and patience, 
unawakened as yet, but of unusual 
force. Skilled to read character 
by years of experience in kings’ 
palaces, madame the countess read 
her well—so far as she could read 
at all. 

Evidently the maiden saw no- 
thing that was before her; but mad- 
ame held her breath in surprise and 
delight, and stood still, waiting her 
approach. Not till she came close 
to her did the girl look up, then she 
too stopped with a startled “ Pardon 
madame”; and at sight of the timid, 
lovely eyes, at the sound of the 
voice—like a flute, like water rip- 
pling softly, like a south wind sigh- 
ing in the seaside pines—madame 
opened her arms, and caught the 
stranger to her heart. “My child, 
my child,” she cried, “how beauti- 
ful you are!” 

“ Madame, madame,” the girl 
panted in amazement, carried away 
in her turn at the sudden sight of 
this lovely lady, who, she thought, 
could be, in her regal beauty and 
attire, no less than a princess— 
“ Madame sees herself surely !” 

The countess laughed outright 
at the artless, undesigned compli- 
ment. ‘ Andas charming as beauti- 
_ful,” she said. “I must see more of 
you, my love.” 

Then, kissing the cheek, red now 
as damask roses, she passed on. 
In the hall above her hostess stood 
with an arch smite on her lips. 
“Ah! Gertrude, we planned it well,” 
she said. ‘Fritz and I have been 
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watching for that meeting. It was 
a brilliant tableau.” 

“But who is she, Wilhelmina? 
Tell me quickly. She is loveliness 
itself.” 

“°?Tis but ashort story, dear. We 
found her in Halle. Her name is 
Elizabeth Wessenberg. She is well- 
born, but her family are strict 
Lutherans. She—timid, precious 
little dove !—became a Catholic by 
some good grace of the good God. 
But it was a lonely life, and I beg- 
ged her off from it for a whikk. 
Oh! but her parents winced to see 
her go. They hate the name even 
of Catholic. That is all—only she 
sings like a lark, and she hardly 
knows what to make of her new life 
and faith, it is so strange to her.” 

“That is all! ‘Thanks, Wilhel- 
mina, I will be with you soon. 
I long to see her once again.” 

All that evening the countess 
kept Elizabeth near her, and every 
hour her admiration increased. 
A maiden so beautiful, yet so ignor- 
ant of her own charms, so unworld- 
ly, so innocent, she had never seen. 
Alone in her room that night 
she fell trembling upon her knees— 
poor, passionate, self-willed mother! 
—before the statue of the Holy. 
Mother bearing the divine Son 
in her arms, and she held up her 
hands and prayed aloud. 

“T have found her at last,” she 
cried— a child who has won her 
way into my heart at once with no 
effort of her own; a pearl among 
all pearls; one whom my _ boy 
must love. Lord Jesus, have I not 
given thee twosons? Give me now 
one son to keep for my own, and 
not for thee. Grant that he may 
love this precious creature, fit for 
him as though thou thyself hadst 
made her for him, even as Eve was 
made for Adam.” And then she 
covered her face, and sobbed and 
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pleaded with long, wordless pray- 
ers. 

The next day saw her on her 
homeward way, but not alone. 
She had coaxed in her irresistible 
fashion till she had obtained for 
herself from her friend a part of. 
Elizabeth’s visit; and Elizabeth 
felt as if she were living in a 
dream, there in the costly coach, 
wrapped in furs and watched by 
those beautiful eyes. Constantly 
the countess talked with her, lead- 
ing the conversation delicately in 
such a manner that she found out 
much in regard to Elizabeth’s home, 
and penetrated into her hidden 
sorrows in regard to the coldness 
and lack of sympathy there. And it 
needed no words to tell that this 
was a heart which craved sympa- 
thy and love most keenly; which 
longed for something higher and 
stronger than itself to lean upon. 
Every time she looked at the 
sensitive face, endowed with such 
exquisite refinement of beauty; 
every time the childlike yet long- 
ing, unsatisfied eyes met hers; 
every time the musical voice fell 
upon her ears, fearing ever an 
echo of that same craving for some- 
thing more and better than the 
girl had yet known, madame’s mo- 
ther-heart throbbed towards her, 
and it seemed to her that she 
could hardly wait for the blessing 
which, she had persuaded herself, 
was surely coming to her at last. 

Now and then she spoke of the 
country through which they pass- 
ed; and to Elizabeth it was almost 
incredible that such wealth could 
belong to one person only. Now 
and then she spoke of “my son” 
in a tone of exultant love, and 
then Elizabeth trembled a little; 
for she dreaded to meet this 
stranger. Very grand and proud 
she fancied him; one who would 
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hardly notice at all a person so in- 
significant as herself. 

“Here is the village chapel, 
Elizabeth,” madame said, as the 
coach stopped suddenly. “ Will 
you scold, my little one, if I go 
in for a minute to the priest’s 
house? Or perhaps you would 
like to visit the Blessed Sacrament 
while I am gone ?” 

Yes, that was what Elizabeth 
would like indeed; and there she 
knelt and prayed, never dreaming 
how much was being said about 
her only next door. 

“Father!” madame _ exclaimed 
impetuously to the gray-haired 
priest who rose to greet her, “I 
must have Mass said for my inten- 
tion every morning for a week. 
See, here is a part only of my 
offering.” And she laid a heavy 
purse upon the table. “If God 
grant my prayer, it shall be doub- 
led, tripled.” 

“God’s answers cannot be 
bought, madame,” the priest said 
sadly, “nor can they be forced.” 

“They must be this time, then, 
father. You must make my inten- 
tion your own. Will you not? 
Will you not for this once, fa- 
ther?” 

“ What is it, then, my daughter ?” 

“ Father, do not be angry. It is 
the old hunger wrought up to des- 
peration. I cannot give my boy 
to be a monk!” 

The priest’s face darkened. 

“No! no!” madame hurried on. 
“Tt is too much to ask of me. 
And now I have found a bride for 
him at last. She waits for me in 
the chapel, fair and pure as the 
lilies. I am taking her home in 
triumph.” 

“Does Heinrich know of this ?” 

“Not one word. He cannot 
fail to love her when he sees her, 
It is for this I ask your prayers.” 
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The priest pushed away 
purse. “I will have none of this,’ 
he said. “It is far better to see 
my poor suffer than that this un- 
righteous deed should be done. 
You call yourself a Catholic, and 
pride yourself because your house 
was always Catholic; and yet you 
dare say that anything is too much 
for God to ask of you! Iam an 
old man, madame, and have had 
many souls to deal with, but I 
never yet saw one whose vocation 
was more plain than Heinrich’s to 
the entire service of God’s church, 
Will you dare run counter to God’s 
will ?” 

“Nay, father, it cannot be his 
will. Our very name would die 
out—our heritage pass from us!” 

“And suppose it does! Who 
shall promise you that if Heinrich 
marries there shall ever be child 
of his to fill his place? And what 
are place, and name, and _heri- 
tage, madame? That which death, 
or war, or a king’s caprice may 
snatch away in a moment. But 
your spiritual heritage shall never 
die. What mother on earth but 
might envy you if you give your 
three sons—your all—to God! 
Many are the children of the deso- 
late, more than of her that hath 
an husband, saith the Lord. He 
maketh a barren woman to dwell 
in a-house the joyful mother of 
children. There is a place and a 
name within his walls better than 
sons and daughters. Do you dream 
what risk you run, what part you 
play, when you would tempt from 
his calling one who, if you leave 
God to work his own pleasure, 
shall hereafter shine as the stars 
through all eternity ?” 

She did not answer back with 
pride. Instead, her whole face 
grew soft, and the large tears filled 
her eyes and ran slowly down her 
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cheeks. “I want to do right,” she 
said humbly; “but I cannot feei 
that it is right. Father, see: I will 
not ask you to make my intention 
yours. But I promise you one 
thing: I must ask God to grant 
me:this blessing, but it shall be the 
last time. If I fail now, let his will 
be done. And do you, father, ask 
him to make it plain to e what 
his will is.” 

- “God bless you, daughter!” the 
old priest answered, much moved 
by her humility. “I will pray that 
indeed. But still I warn you that 
I think you are doing wrong in so 
much as trying such an experiment 
as this which you have under- 
taken.” 

“No, no,” she cried again. 
“No, no, father. This once I must 
try, or my heart will break.” 

Again in the carriage, she press- 
ed Elizabeth to her closely, and 
kissed her, and said words of pas- 
sionate love, finding relief thus for 
the pent-up feelings of her heart; 
but Elizabeth knew not how to 
reply. It troubled and perplexed 
her—this lavish affection; for she 
could not repay it in kind. It only 
served to waken a suffering which 
she had known from childhood, a 
strange, unsatisfied yearning within 
her, which came at the sight of a 
lovely landscape, or the sound of 
exquisite music, or the caresses of 
some friend. She wanted more ; 
and where and what was that 
“more,” which seemed to lie be- 
yond everything, and which she 
could never grasp? 

She felt it often during her visit 
—that visit where attention was 
constantly “bestowed on her, and 
she lived in the midst of such lux- 
ury as she had never known before. 
Something in Heinrich’s face seem- 
ed to her to promise an answer to 
her questionings—it was so at rest, 
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so settled; and this, more than any- 
thing ‘else about him, interested and 
attracted her. Madame saw the in- 
terest, without guessing the cause. 
She felt also that Heinrich was not 
wholly insensible to Elizabeth’s 
presence; and though she asked 
him no direct questions, she con- 
trived to turn conversation into the 
channels which could not fail to 
engage him, and which the young 
convert also cared for most. ' 

Elizabeth decided that Heinrich 
knew more than any one else, but 
even he tired her sometimes. “ He 
knows foo much,” she thought, 
“and he is so cold and indiffer- 
ent. Yet he would not, be himself 
if he were more like madame; and 
she is too tender. Oh! what does 
it all mean? There is nothing 
that makes one content except 
church, and one cannot be always 
there.” 

So passed the time till S. Agnes’ 
Eve. That night, when the young 
people entered the dining-hall, 
madame was absent. She sent a 
message that they must dine with- 
out her, as she had a severe head- 
ache, and Elizabeth might come 
to her an hour after dinner. 

The meal wasasilent one. When 
it was over, and they went into the 
library, Heinrich seated himself at 
the organ. Grand chorals, funer- 
al marches full of mourning and 
awe and hope, Mass music wel- 
coming the coming of the Lord of 
Sabaoth, filled the lofty room. 
When he ceased, Elizabeth was 
sobbing irrepressibly. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” she 
said. “I cannot help it. O mon- 
sieur! I know not what it means. 
Love and hate, beauty and deform- 
ity, joy and suffering—I cannot un- 
derstand. Nothing satisfies, and 
to be a Catholic makes the craving 
worse. Is it because I am only 
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just beginning, and that I shall . 
understand better by and by ?” 

He stood at a little distance from 
her, looking not at her at all, but 
upward and far away. 

“T will tell mademoiselle a story, 
if she will permit it,” he said. 
“Many years ago there was a prin- 
cess, very beautiful, very wise, and 
very wealthy. Her councillors beg- 
ged that she would marry, and at 
last she told them that she would 
do so, if they would find for her 
the prince she should describe, 
He should be so rich that he should 
esteem all the treasures of the In- 
dies as a little dust; so wise that 
no man could ever mention in his 
presence aught that he did not al- 
ready know; so fair that no child 
of man should compare with him 
in beauty; so spotless in his soul 
that the very heavens should not 
be pure in his sight. They knew 
not where to find that prince, but 
their lady knew.” 

He paused, though not as for an 
answer. He had guessed well his 
mother’s plans and hopes; he fath- 
omed as truly Elizabeth’s nature; 
and when he spoke again, it was as 
no one except the priest of God 
had ever heard him speak : 

“There are some souls whom 
noone and nothing on earth can 
possibly satisfy. Beauty, and learn- 
ing, and friendship, and home, and 
love, each alike wearies them. God 
only can content them, and he is 
enough—God alone. To such souls 
he gives himself, if they sincerely 
desire it. It is a love beyond all 
imaginable earthly love. It satis- 
fies, yet leaves a constant craving 
which we have no wish should 
cease. He understands everything : 
even those things which we cannot 
explain to ourselves. It is he find- 
ing whom the soul loveth him, and 
will not let him go.” 
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After saying this, he sat down 
once more at the organ, and play- 
ed again till the hour named by 
madame arrived. Elizabeth found 
her pale and suffering, but with a 
glad look in her eyes. 

“You have had talk together, 
then,” she cried. “I heard the 
music cease for a while. And is 
he not charming and good, my 
Heinrich ?” 

“Yes,” Elizabeth said dreamily. 
“He made me understand a little 
to-night—better than any one has 
ever done before.” 

“Ts that so, my little one ? 
how then ?” 

“ Here,” Elizabeth said innocent- 
ly, laying her hand on her heart, 
and with no suspicion of the mean- 
ing which the countess attached to 
the act. “If I could only under- 
stand more—more.” 

“You will in time, most dear one 
—in time, in time.” And oh! the 
exulting ring in madame’s voice. 
“ But see, my precious, what Ihave 
to show you.” 

A chest was drawn up beside 
madame’s easy-chair. She opened 
it,and before Elizabeth’s dazzled 
eyes lay jewels of wondrous lustre 
and value—long strings of pearls, 
changing opals with the fire-spark 
trembling in them, sapphires blue 
as the sky, emeralds green as the 
sea, and glittering diamonds. Mad- 
ame drew out the costly things, 
and adorned Elizabeth with one set 
after another by turn, watching the 
effect. Last of all, she touched a 
spring, and took from a secret 
drawer a set of pearls, large and 
round, with a soft amber tint in 
them. These she held caressingly 
and sighed. 

“Took, Elizabeth,” she said. 
“Forty years ago this very night I 
wore them, when I was a girl like 
you. There was a great ball here. 
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Some one—ah ! but how grand and 
beautiful he looked; my poor 
heart remembers well, and is sore 
with the memory now—some one 
begged me to try the charm of S. 
Agnes’ Eve. Dost know it, dear? 
Nay? Then you shall try it too. 
Go supperless to rest; look not to 
left or right, nor yet behind you, 
but pray God to show you that 
which shall satisfy your heart of 
hearts.” 

“ Did he show you, madame ?” 

Madame sighed heavily. “ Alas! 
love, alas! Whatcontents us here? 
I had it for a time, and then God 
took it from me. No prouder wife 
than I, no prouder mother; but 
husband and sons are gone, all ex- 
cept my Heinrich. Pray God to 
keep him for me, Elizabeth, Eliza- 
beth.” 

“And who, then, was S. Agnes, 
madame? And shall I pray to her 
that prayer ?” 

Madame looked aghast, then 
smiled an amused yet troubled 
smile. “ Nay, child, I thought not 
of that. S. Agnes was one who 
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not man. She died rather than 
yield to earthly love and joy.” 

“ But why, madame ?” 

“O child, child! But I forget, 
You have only just begun the Cath- 
olic life. my sweet. God’s love, 
then, is enough for some people; 
but they are monks and nuns, not 
common Christians like you and 
me and Heinrich. We could not 
live in that way, could we, Eliza- 
beth—you and Heinrich and I?” 

“ And God would never grow tir- 
ed of us, madame! Nor ever die? 
Nor ever misunderstand! O mad- 
ame! I think we could not live 
with less.”” And Elizabeth stood up 
suddenly, as if too agitated to re- 
main quiet 

“Ah! love, you are only just a 
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convert. In one’s first excitement 
one fancies many things. You are 
meant to serve God in the world, 
my dear, for many years to come— 
you and my Heinrich. Pray for 
him to-night.” 

But hurrying along the hall to 
her own room, Elizabeth whispered 
passionately in her heart: “I do 
not want to pray for him. Let him 
pray for himself, His saints pray 
for him too, and God loves him, 
and he does not need me. Does 
madame, then, suppose that he 
could ever care for me, or I for 
him? I want more than he can 
give—more—more! Show me my 
heart’s desire, O God, my God!” 

In her excitement and in the 
darkness she laid her hand on the 
wrong door, and, opening it, found 
herself in an old gallery, at the end 
of which a light was glimmering. 
Scarcely heeding what she did, she 
moved toward it, and found that 
she was in the choir of the castle 
chapel. The door fell gently to be- 
‘hind her, but did not close, and 
Elizabeth was alone. Alone? The 
aisles were empty, the organ was 
still, the priest was gone; but before 
the sacred shrine the steady ray of 
the lamp told that He who filleth 
the heaven of heavens was dwelling 
in his earthly temple, and that un- 
seen angels guarded all the place. 

But of angels or men Elizabeth 
thought not. Silently, slowly she 
moved onward, her hands pressed 
upon her heart, whose passionate 
beating grew still as she came near- 
er to the Sacred Heart which alone 
could fully comfort, fully strength- 
en, fully understand. Slowly she 
moved, as one who knows that 
some great joy is coming surely, 
and who lengthens willingly the 
bliss of expectation. 

And so she reached a narrow 
flight of steps, and made her way 
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gently down, and xnelt. Outside, 
in the clear night, a great wind rose, 
and rocked the castle-tower, but 
Elizabeth knew it not. She was 
conscious only of the intense still- 
ness of that unseen Presence; of 
peace flooding her whole soul like 
a river; of the nearness of One who 
is strength and love and truth, infi- 
nite and eternal. 

“Show me my heart’s desire, O 
God, my God!” she sighed. 

God, my God! She lifted up her 
eyes, and there, above the shrine, 
beheld the great crucifix of Hohen- 
stein, brought from the far-off East 
by a Crusader knight. She lifted 
up her eyes, and saw the haggard 
face full of unceasing prayer, the 
sunken cheeks, the pierced hands 
and feet, the bones, easy to number, 
in the worn and tortured body, the 
side with its deep wound where a 
spear had passed. 

Yet, looking upward steadily, all 
her excitement gone, a sacred calm 
upon her inmost soul, Elizabeth 
knew that her prayer was answered, 
her lifelong hunger satisfied. God 
had given her her heart’s desire. 

God, my God! No love but his 
couid satisfy; and his could with 
an eternal content. To that Heart, 
pierced for her, broken for her, she 
could offer no less than her whole 
heart; and that she mws¢ offer, not 
by constraint, but simply because 
she loved him beyond all, above 
all, and knew that in him, and in 
him only, she was sure of an un- 
failing, an everlasting love. 

Madame, seeking her in the early 
morning, found her room unoccu- 
pied, then noticed the gallery-door 
ajar, and, trembling, sought her 
there. Elizabeth had kept S. Agnes’ 
Eve indeed, but it was before the 
shrine of S. Agnes’ Spouse and 
Lord. 

“My daughter,” the countess 
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said, using the word for the first 
time, and with oh! how sad a tone— 
“what have you done this night, 
‘ my daughter?” 

Elizabeth lifted hand and face 
toward the shrine. ‘“ Madame,” 
she answered slowly, as one who 
speaks unconsciously in sleep, “I 
have found Him whom my soul 
loveth. I hold him, and I will not 
let him go.” 

God himself had made his way 


plain indeed before Madame the . 


Countess of Hohenstein in this her 
last struggle with his will. The 
very plan which she had chosen to 
gain her cherished hopes had crush- 
ed them. Not priest or son, but 
the girl whom she herself had nam- 
ed for her final trial, had shown her 
that God’s purposes were far aside 
from hers. 

“ Take all, O Lord!” she cried, 
while her tears fell like rain. “ Take 
all I have. I dare not struggle 
longer.” 

One son gave up his life a mar- 
tyr in the blood-stained church in 
Japan. Another endured a life- 
long martyrdom among the lepers 
of the Levant, winning souls yet 
more tainted than the bodies home 
again to God. And one, the young- 
est, and the fairest, and the dearest, 
was seen in China and in India, in 
Peru and in Mexico, going without 
question wherever he was sent, for 
the greater glory of God; but he 
was never seen in his German 
home again. After they once left 
her, their mother never beheld their 
faces. And she who had been 
taken to her heart as a daughter 
entered an order in a distant land. 

Yet none ever heard madame 
the last Countess of Hohenstein 
murmur against her lot. Clearly, 
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tenderly, patiently, more and more . 
did God vouchsafe to make his way 
plain to her. In chapel, day by 
day, she watched the decaying ban- 
ners which told of the fields her fa- 
thers won; saw the monuments to 
men of her race who had fought 
and died for their king and their 
land; read the names once proud- 
ly vaunted, now almost forgotten. 
What was fame like this to the 
honor God had showered on her ? 
Souls east.and west brought safe 
to him; life laid down for the Lord 
of lords; a seed not to be reckoned; 
a lineage which could never fail; 
sons and daughters to stand at last 
in that multitude which no one 
can number, who have come out 
of great tribulation, with fadeless 
palms of victory in their hands— 
such was her place and name in the 
house of God. 

The quaint German text upon 
her tombstone puzzled travellers 
greatly, and those who could deci- 
pher it wondered but the more. It 
ran thus: 

Requiescat in Pace. 


GERTRUDE, 


Twenty-ninth and Last Countess of Ho- 
henstein. 


The children of thy barrenness shall 
still say in thy ears: The place is too 
strait for me ; make me room to dwell 
in. And thou shalt say in thy heart: 
Who hath begotten me these? I was 
barren, and brought not forth, led away, 
and captive ; and who hath brought up 
these? I was destitute and alone; and 
these, where were they ? 

Thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I 
will lift up my hand to the Gentiles, and 
will set up my standard to the people. 
And they shall bring thy sons in their 
arms, and carry thy daughters upon their 
shoulders. And thou shalt know that I 
am the Lord; for they shall not be cons 
founded that wait for him. 


THE GREAT STRIKE AT ERRICKDALE. 


ERRICKDALE is famous for its 
coal-pits. It has dozens of them. 
All night long their fires glow red 
through the darkness, and all day the 
sound of pick and hammer, and the 
creak of rusty iron chains dragging 
heavily-loaded cars up the slope of 
the mines into the light, and the 
cry of the miners, and the tramp of 
their hob-nailed shoes as they conte 
and go, fill the place with noisy 
life. It is a lonely place otherwise, 
close to the sea-coast. A ponderous 
stone wharf juts far out into the 
water, and a tramway runs down 
to it for the use of the cars which 
take the coal to the vessels that are 
constantly loading. 

The village of Errickdale, at the 
time of our story, consisted of the 
black buildings connected with the 
mines, the rows of tumble-down 
tenements where the miners lived, 
and one spacious, rambling, old- 
fashioned dwelling, built a century 
previous by the first owner and 
opener of the mines, and preserved 
intact ever since, in its antique and 
solid elegance, by each new owner 
of the place. Eight months of the 
year it was closed, with the excep- 
tion of a few zooms occupied by the 
agent, the old housekeeper, and two 
servants; one other apartment be- 
ing always kept in readiness to re- 
ceive the master whenever, for any 
reason, he chose to make his ap- 
pearance. ye 

But for four months, from June 
to October, the whole house was 
thrown open and filled with a bril- 
liant company, who spent the sum- 
mer days in merry idleness, and 
made Errickdale a scene of delight. 


Beautiful it was always, in spite of its 
Toneliness—a loneliness so extreme 
that not another town or village, 
or house or hut, was to be met with 
for a dozen miles around it, except 
Teal, lying hidden from sight behind 
the hills, and five good miles away at 
that, and the lighthouse which rose 
up eerily on the summit of the dan- 
gerous, ugly rock-ledge in the cen- 
tre of Errick Bay. ‘That bay gave 
ample opportunity for sailing, row- 
ing, bathing, fishing; the beach was 
firm and good for those who cared 
to walk; the rocks were bold and 
tempting for those who cared to 
climb. In the fields the wild pink 
roses bloomed, and_ strawberries, 
raspberries, baked-apple berries, and 
blueberries followed one upon th« 
other in superabundance. ‘The 
heaps of coal-dust, the begrimed 
men, the care-worn women and 
dirty children, the comfortless 
dwellings, marred very much the 
beauty ofthe place; but what would 
be the place without them? ‘The 
guests who came there soon forgot 
such trifles as the days sped by in 
merry-making ; and in the city of 
Malton asummer at Errickdale was 
spoken of as a season of unrivalled 
pleasure. 

It wasin Malton that John Ros- 
setti, the present owner of Errick 
mines, had his palace-like city 
home. Therehe had collected such 
treasures as few men could boast, 
even in that city, famed for its eager 
pursuit of the beautiful and the 
costly; and all of them he lavished 
upon the only being who made life 
dear to him—the daughter whom 
his idolized young wife had left to 
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him when, at the child’s birth, she 
died. 

It is a marvel that Eleanora Ros- 
setti grew up as amiable and gen- 
tle as she was; for she scarcely 
knew what it meant to have a wish 
‘thwarted or the merest whim of 
her fancy ungratified. Delicate 
and fair like some sheltered plant, 
she won love and tenderness wher- 
ever she went, and it seemed to her 
only as the air she breathed—she 
knew nothing else. That she 
should yield her will to another’s 
never entered her mind; that she 
was to do anything for others was 
an idea quite unknown to her. Life 
was hers to enjoy; hearts were 
hers to command; let her do what 
she would, no one wished to hin- 
der her. She saw the beggars in 
the streets of Malton, she saw the 
poorly-clad people in Errickdale, 
but they never weighed upon her 
heart in the least. They must be 
very lazy or very shiftless, she 
thought—if she ever thought of 
them at all. 

With the approaching winter of 
her eighteenth birthday—the win- 
ter of that great strike at Errick- 
dale which was to set the country 
ringing—there came many prophe- 
cies of want and famine, but Elea- 
nora did not heed them. She had 
a little dinner-party one evening. 
They were sitting around the ta- 
ble loaded with costly silver and 
delicately-painted china and rare 
viands. ‘‘ Papa,” cried Eleanora 
from the head of the board, where 
she presided in girlish state, her 
clear voice ringing down to him 
like a flute and attracting every 
one’s attention—“ papa, I mean to 
keep my eighteenth birthday by a 
masque-ball at Errickdale.”’ And 
then, glancing along each file of de- 
lighted and expectant guests with 
her brightest smile, “ You are all in- 
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vited at once,” she said, “ without 
further ceremony. ‘The night of 
the zoth of January, remember. 
How I hope there will be snow un- 
derfoot and stars overhead and a 
biting frost! There will be bed and 
board for all, though some of the 
beds may have to be on the floor; 
and sleighs or carriages will be 
waiting at ‘Teal station. Oh! how 
delightful it will be!” 

Nobody waited to see if permis- 
sion would be granted her. Elea- 
nora Rossetti always had her way. 
At once a Babel of voices arose. 

“ We will make summer of win- 
ter,’ Eleanora said. ‘The whole 
conservatory shall be sent down. 
It shall be a ball of the old régime ; 


and mind, all of you, no one shall 


be admitted who does not come 
dressed as a courtier of some sort 
to grace my palace halls. I shall 
never be eighteen again, and I mean 
to celebrate it royally.” 

“She looks like a princess this 
moment,” said a youth on her right, 
loudly enough for her to hear, and 
to make her blush with pleasure; 
and like a princess she looked in- 
deed, slender and tall and stately, 
in her heavy purple robe, with er- 
mine and rare laces at the neck 
and wrists, and diamonds in her 
ears that sparkled no more brightly 
than her eyes. 

Down in Errickdale that night a 
northeast gale was blowing, the 
waves were dashing their spray high 
up over the wharf and against the 
cliffs, and the rain drove in slant 
sheets across the bay, where the red 
eye of the lighthouse glared steadily. 

In a cottage of three rooms, 
apart from the tenements, yet lit- 
tle better than they, another John 
is sitting. John O’Rourke this, 
an Irishman, come eighteen years 
since from the old country; and 
with him sits his only daughter, 
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who will be eighteen in February. 
Bridget O’Rourke has no need to 
fear the verdict if she is compared 
with the heiress of Errickdale; she 
is full as tall and stately, and her 
dark, severe beauty would be notice 
able anywhere. But there is no 
sparkle in her eyes, that are heavy 
with unshed tears, and no smile is 
on her lips. 

These people are not poor, as 
Errickdale counts poverty. It is 
much, very much, to have a house 
to yourself, even though it be of 
three rooms only, and floor and 
walls are bare. It is much to wear 
whole clothes, though the dress is 
cotton print and the coat is fustian. 
It is much to have plenty of bread 
and cheese and a bit of cold meat 
on your table, and to have a de- 
cent table to sit at. Errickdale 
counts these things luxuries. John 
O’Rourke is a sort of factotum for 
the agent, and, next to him, has 
higher wages than any other man 
on the place; but, for all that, his 
brow is lowering to-night, and as he 
‘sits in moody silence his fingers 
work and his hands are clenched, 
as though he were longing for a 
fight with some one. 

“You're not eating, Bridget, my 
girl,” he said at last, draining the 
last drop of his cup of tea. “ You’re 
not as hungry as I.” 

She pushed her plate away. “I 
can’t eat, father,” she said. ‘“ Down 
in the hollow Smith’s wife and 
babes are crying with hunger, and 
over at Rutherford’s the girls 
haven't a shoe to their feet in this 
bitter weather.” 

“ And so you must go hungry too, 
girl?” he asked. 

“T can’teat,” she saidagain. “It 
chokes me. Why should I have 
good things, and they go starving? 
I wish I was starving with theth !” 

“Tut, tut, girl! What help would 
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that be? And what’s Smith, any- 
how, and Smith’s boys, but Orange- 
men, that hoot at ye Sundays, and 
laugh at your going ten miles, all, 
as they say, to worship images ?” 

Bridget smiled faintly. This 
righteous John O’Rourke was no 
very fervent Catholic in his deeds, 
whatever his words might go to 
prove. It was seldom that he 
found himself able to foot those 
good ten miles with her, though 
she did it regularly, in spite of ridi- 
cule and difficulty. 

“Orangemen or not,” she an- 
swered, “ they’re flesh and blood 
like me. God made ’em. If I try 
to eat, I think I see them with no- 
thing, and I long to give all I have 
to them.” 

“T tell ye,” O’Rourke exclaimed, 
“times are bad enough now, but 


they'll be worse soon, if master 


don’t take heed. There'll be a 
strike in Errickdale before the win- 
ter’s. ouit.* 

“O father! no. I hope not. 
Nothing like that would ever move 
the master. He’s that set in his 
own way, he would only hold out 
stronger against ’em—he would.” 

“T think so myself, girl—I think 
so myself. I’ve known him well 
these eighteen years; he’s firm as 
rock. But the men don’t credit 
it. They are murmuring low now, 
but it will be loud shouting before 
we know it. Bridget, I'll to Mal- 
ton and see the master myself, come 
morning.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Bridget ; “and 
lll go with you and speak with 
Miss Eleanora.” 

A few hours later, the city lady 
and the Irish girl stood face to face 
in Eleanora’s boudoir. There was 
a startled look in Eleanora’s eyes. 
What strange story is this which 
Bridget tells her? There must be 
some mistake about it. 
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“They are very poor in Errick- 
dale,” Bridget said slowly, keeping 
down the quiver from her voice 
and the tears from hereye. ‘‘House 
after house they have nothing but 
potatoes or mush to eat, and no- 
thing but rags to wear. I don’t 
think it’s the master’s fault may- 
be. Sometimes I fear the agent is 
not all he should be, miss.” 

As if John Rossetti did not know 
the character of the man whom he 
had left in power among his miners ! 
Alas for Bridget! and alas for Er- 
rickdale ! 

“But do you suffer, Bridget ?” 
and Eleanora looked at her com- 
passionately, and then with deep 
admiration. She had let her talk, 
had let her stay, where carelessly 
she would have sent off any other, 
because it was such a delight to 
her to see that face in its grave and 
regular beauty, and to hear the 
rich voice with its sorrowful cadence 
like the minor note of an organ 
chant. Even had she been of like 
station and wealth with herself, 
Eleanora would have felt no pangs 
of jealous fear; for her own beauty 
and that of Bridget were of too per- 
fect and delicious a contrast for 
that, and her trained artistic taste 
was considering it with pleasure all 
the while that their talk went on. 

“Not that way,” Bridget answer- 
ed her. “I’ve food and clothes a 
plenty myself. But it’s as if the 
hunger and want were tugging at 
my heart instead of my body, by 
day and by night. The lean faces 
and the wailing come between me 
and all else. Miss Eleanora, I wish 
you could once see them—only 
once.” 

“What’s this! Bridget O’Rourke 
here too? A _ well-planned plot, 
truly.” And John Rossetti strode 
into the room as though on the 
point of turning the girl out from 
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it, only his daughter, coming to 
meet him, stepped unwittingly be- 
tween. 

“Yes, papa,” she said, “ it’s Brid- . 
get, come to the city, I suppose, for 
the first time in her life. And, pa- 
pa, she tells such a sad story about 
Errickdale. Will you please send 
them some money at once?” 

“Not a penny,” her father an- 
swered. “Not one penny of mine 
or yours shall they have. These 
people think to force me to their 
will by astrike! They shall learn 
what manner of master they have. 
Do they not know that Errick 
mines might lie idle a year, and I 
hold my head above water bravely ? 
And do they dream there are no 
men willing and glad to be hired 
for the price they cavil at? Let 
them strike when they please. That 
is the only message John O’Rourke 
has to carry home with him for his 
pains, and all that you shall have 
either, Bridget. Take it and be 
Gone,” 

“Oh! no, Bridget, not yet,” Elea- 
noracried. “Tamnotready. Pa- 
pa, what can you be thinking of— 
sending her away when I am not 
ready to have her go? Let us con- 
sider for a minute, papa. She is 
so troubled ”; and, indeed, Bridget’s 
face was livid in its distress, and 
when she strove to speak her voice 
died away in a moan. “How 
much do the people want, papa?” 

He laughed grimly. “I shall 
grant them nothing,” he said. 
“ However, since you are curious, 
they do not want as much as your 
ball will cost me, my love. How 
would you like to give that up for 
them ?” 

“My ball! Of course not. What a 
ridiculous idea! All Malton knows 
of it by this time, and twenty peo- 
ple are invited already, and I have 
sent formy dressmaker. Of course 
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I could not give that up for any- 


thing! But you were only jesting, 
papa dear. I know you could not 
mean it. Bridget, papa knows 


best, you may be sure. I never 
trouble my head about business. 
But I will tell you what you shall 
do. ,I am going to have a masque- 
ball at Errickdale in January—such 
grand doings as were never known 
there before—and you shall come to 
it! You shall be where you can 
see the splendid court-dresses and 
the flowers and the feast, and hear 
the music—the very best music that 
Malton can furnish. So don’t wor- 
ry any more, Bridget, and you shall 
surely be there.” 

Bridget looked slowly round the 
room, full of warmth and light, and 
comfort and beauty. From the 
picture-frames haggard eyes seem- 
ed to stare at her; in the corners, 
and half hidden by the velvet hang- 
ings, figures wasted by want seem- 
ed to stretch their bony fingers to- 
wards her; through the canary’s 
song and the splash of the scented 
fountain voices weak with fasting 
seemed to callon her for aid. But 
it had become impossible for her to 
utter another word in their behalf. 
A plan, a hope, flashed through her 
mind. 

“Ves, Miss Eleanora,” she said, 
“J will come to your ball.” And 
waiting for no more words, she 
went away. 

“She is worrying her life out,” 
Eleanora said pityingly. “I don’t 
believe she eats properly.” And 
taking more trouble for a poor per- 
son than she had ever done before, 
she wrote to the housekeeper at Er- 
rickdale to send Bridget O’Rourke 
every day substantial and tempting 
food enough for an entire meal. 
Then she dismissed the whole mat- 
ter; or rather the dressmaker was 
announced, and the important 
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question as to whether her ball- 
dress should be of velvet or satin 
drove all minor subjects, such as 
hunger and cold and nakedness, 
from her mind. 

Meanwhile, Bridget strove to calm 
her father’s wrath, which he poured 
forth volubly as the train carried 
them home; and when he was still, 
she thought out to its full scope 
the plan which had occurred to 
her. She would goto the ball, and, 
when the guests were assembled, 
she would step forth from her hid- 
ing-place, and stand before them 
all, and plead the people’s cause. 
But the more she thought of it 
the more her heart misgave her. 
Why should she hope they would 
heed her then rather than to-day? 
Would not the master only be the 
more incensed against his miners, 
because of the shame to which he 
would be exposed? Yes, she felt 
sure that this would be the result. 
And then the long, long days and 
weeks which must elapse before the 


chance would come at all! How 
could she endure it? She put that 
sudden hope and plan away. In- 


stead of it, she prayed again and 
again with smothered sobs: “ Os 
Christ! who for love of us died for- 
us, save thy people now.” 

But she walked the long walk: 
home from ‘Teal station without. 
fatigue, and came into Errickdale 
strong and well, to meet the woes. 
she yearned to heal. ‘The children, 
had learned to understand her pity. 
for them. They welcomed her re-- 
turn with cries for food; she gave- 
them what she could, and lay down, 
supperless herself that night to: 
rest. After that, each day brought 
her a full meal from the great house,, 
but she never tasted of it; there- 
were those who needed it more, 
she said. 

Once, on her way to a poor fam: 
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ily with a basket of these provisions, 
the smeli of the well-cooked food 
produced such a violent craving 
that it seemed to her for a moment 
that she should go mad. With a 
great effort she controlled herself 
and stood still. “ Christ,” she pray- 
ed, “have mercy! Shall I eat 
dainties while the children starve ?” 
The craving did not cease, but 
strength to resist it came. She en- 
tered the wretched room to which 
she was bound, and fed the inmates 
who crowded around her; then she 
hurried home. Inthe cupboard were 
a few crusts and a bone already well 
picked. How sweetly they tasted ! 
And while she feasted on them a 
woman crawled feebly in. “I’ve 
fasted long,” she said, and quietly 
Bridget gave her all she had. 
Twice afterward she felt that 
horrible craving, and then it ceas- 
ed. Her father saw that she ate 
little, but never guessed how ltt- 
tle it really was; he saw that she 
grew pinched and pale, but fancied 
it was grief alone that caused it. 
He did not know, and no one knew, 
that, with what Errickdale counted 
“plenty ” at her command, Bridget 
was living like the poorest. The 
thirst for self-sacrifice, the thirst 
of a supernatural love, consum- 
ed her. “He did it,” she used to 
say to herself. “He was poor for 
us, and he died for us.”” From her 
room one by one her possessions 
departed; she carried them to those 
who, as she thought, needed them 
more, or she disposed of them for 
their use. Soon the attic room, 
which no one but herself ever en- 
tered, held literally nothing but the 
crucifix on the wall. Laying her 
weary limbs on the hard floor at 
night, she thought of the hard cross 
whereon her Lord had died. “‘ Mine 
is an easier bed than his,” she 
said, and smiled in the darkness, 
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“May he make me worthier to 
share his blessed pains !” 

But the nights were few that she 
spent on even so poor a couch as 
this. There was sickness in Er- 
rickdale as well as want, and Bridget 
was nurse, and doctor, and servant, 
and watcher beside the dead. And 
in her princess life at Malton 
Eleanora Rossetti counted the same 
long hours blithely, eager for her 
festival to come. 


The 20th of January! Stars 
overhead, and snow underfoot, and 
a biting frost to make Errickdale as 
merry as its heiress wished. Winter 
without, and want and woe perhaps ; 
but who needed to think of that ? 
In the old mansion summer itself 
was reigning. Orange and lemon 
trees mingled their golden fruits 
and spicy bloom in the corridors 
and halls and up and down the 
winding stairs. Lamps burned 
some faintly-scented oil, that filled 
the warm air with a subtle, delicious 
odor, and lamps and tall wax tapers 
flooded the room with golden but 
undazzling light. Fountains play- 
ed among beds of rare ferns and 
exotics; and magnificent blossoms 
lay in reckless profusion upon the 
floor, to be trodden upon, and 
yield their perfume, and die unheed- 
ed. And in doublet and hose and 
cap and plume, and all the gay fes- 
tival gear of a king’s court of 
medieval times, hosts of servants 
waited upon Eleanora’s word. 

The winter twilight fell soon over 
Errickdale. In its gathering shad- 
ows John Rossetti was galloping 
home from Teal on his  swiftest 
horse, when the creature shied sud- 
denly, then stopped, trembling all 
over. A woman stood in the path, 
ghostly and strange to see through 
the gloom. Fearless John Rossetti 
started at the unexpected sight. 
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“What do you want of me ?” he ask- 
ed. 

“ Food,” the woman answered, in 
a voice that thrilled him with inex- 
plicable awe; from some far-off 
Jand it seemed to come—a land that 
knew nothing of easeand joy. “Your 
people die of want, and cold, and 
pain,” it said. “In the name of 
God Almighty, and while you have 
time, hear me and help them.” 

Then this fearless John Rossetti 
sneered. ‘While I have time?” 
he said. “I have no time to-night, 
I warrant you. Choose better sea- 
sons than this for your begging, 
Bridget O’Rourke.” 

He struck the spurs into his 
horse, but, though it quivered 
all over again, it would not move 
an inch. The woman lifted her 
hands to heaven. ‘‘God, my God! 
I have done all I can,” she said. 
“T leave it now with thee.” And 
so she vanished. 

In Errick Hall Eleanora was speak- 
ing to a servant. ‘“ Make haste,” 
she said. “I had almost forgotten 
it. Make haste and bring Bridget 
O’Rourke to me. I promised she 
should see it all.” 

The servant hurried obediently 
to John O’Rourke’s cottage. Its 
owner was crouching sullenly over 
the fire. ‘ Where’s my girl?” he 
said, ‘Miss Eleanora wants her 
to see the sights? See ’em she 
shall, then. It’s little she gets of 
brightness now, poor thing. Brid- 
get! Bridget!” 

But though he called loudly, no 
one answered. He climbed the 
stairs to the dark attic, and still no 
reply. 

“Give me the light, boy,” he 
cried, with a dull foreboding at his 
heart, and he and the servant en- 
tered the room together. 

She was not there. What was 
more, nothing was there—literally 
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nothing—except the cross of Him 
who gave his all, his very life, for 
men. 

“T fear, I fear,” this John said, 
trembling; and he took the crucifix 
down, and carried it with him for 
defence against invisible foes whom 
he dreaded far more than anything 
he could see. 

“We will go look for her, 
O’Rourke,” the servant said. “I 
must find her for Miss Eleanora, if 
not for her own sake.” 

In the kitchen supper was on the 
table, and the fire crackled on the 
hearth. Her loving father had 
been waiting long for her. Where 
was the child? 

They asked the question at every 
tenement and every room. The 
people joined them in the search 
for her whom they all held dear. 
On the outskirts of the place, and 
where the road stretched out with- 
out another sign of habitation for 
five miles to Teal, was a lonely 
hovel. ~ 

“She’s there,” one woman said 
to another. “’Course she’s there. 
Might ’a’ known it. Jake Ireton’s 
wife had twins yesterday, and it’s 
little else they have. She’s there, 
caring for ’em.” 

Yet they paused at the door, as 
if loath to open it. The whole 
throng seemed to feel that vague 
foreboding which John O’Rourke 
had felt; those who were able to 
crowd into the narrow room enter- 
ed it timidly. What was it that 
they dreaded ? 

In the grand saloon of Errick 
mansion, decked like a regal ball- 
room, John Rossetti’s daughter, at- 
tired gorgeously like the French 
queen in the famous painting which 
is Malton’s pride, received her 
courtiers; and the band played the 
gay dance-music, and the light feet 
of the dancers glided over the floors. 
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In the poorest hut of Errickdale 
John O’Rourke’s daughter receiv- 
ed her courtiers, too, in regal state. 

It was dark and silent there be- 
fore the torches were brought in. 
By their flaring light the people 
saw the poor mother on a bed of 
rags and straw. 

“Be still as ye can,” she said 
softly. “Is’t thee, O’Rourke? 
Thy good girl’s been wi’ me this 
fourhours. Oneo’my babbies died, 
thank God! She laid it out there 
all decent.” 

And then, in the dim light, they 
saw the outline of a tiny form be- 
side the bed, such being the roses 
and adornings of Bridget’s court. 

“ She heard a horse go trampling 
by, and went to see ’t,” the woman 
said. ‘‘ When she came back, says 
she: ‘’T'was master. I’ve plead- 
ed my last plea for my people. 
My heart’s broke.’ Then t’other 
babby cried, and she took'tto still it, 
and she lay down wi’ it, and, ever 
since, they’ve both been still, and I 
hope she’s sleepit and forgot her 
woes awhile, God bless her !”’ 

Sleeping on the hard floor, but 
she does not feel it. They bring 
the torches near her; she does not 
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her bosom starts and wakes and 
weeps. She does not hear it weep. 
In truth, this queen has forgotten 
her woes in a dreamless slumber, 
and truly God has blessed her; but 
with bitter wailing her courtiers 
kneel before her in the court of 
Death, the king. 

There is food on the table which 
her own hands had placed there; 
there is fire on the hearth which her 
own hands kindled. She who les 
there dead has not died of cold or 
hunger; she has died of a broken 
heart. 

And the viol and flute and harp 
ring sweetly, and the trumpet and 
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drum have a stately sound in Er- 
rick Hall, and youths and maidens 
dance and make merry. The great 
doors were flung open, and in long 
procession the guests passed into 
the banqueting-hall, where was 
room for every one to sit at the mag- 
nificent tables, and Eleanora was en- 
throned on a dais, queen of them all. 
Reproduced as in a living picture 
was aball of Le Grand Monarque. 
“John Rossetti has surpassed him- 
self,” his guests said with admiring 
wonder. In a pause of the music 
Eleanora’s silvery laugh was heard ; 
she looked with pride at her father, 
and spoke aloud so that all might 
hear: “ Yes, there never was such 
a father as mine. His birthday 
gift is beyond my highest expecta- 
tions.” 

“ Rossetti of Errickdatle !” 

From above their heads the 
strange voice came. Far up in 
the embrasure of a window a man 
with a lighted torch was standing. 
John O’Rourke’s eyes met John 
Rossetti’s, and commanded them, 
and held them fast. 

“We mean no harm,” he said. 
“We come peaceable, if you meet 
us peaceable ; but if not, there’s dan- 
ger and death allround ye. Iwarn 
ye fairly. Miss Eleanora bade my 
Bridget come to see her feast, and 
we’ve come to bring her. Ye’d 
best sit quiet, all of ye, for we’ve 
fire to back us.” And he held his 
torch dangerously near to the cur- 
tains. Errickdale hall and Errick- 
dale master were in his power. 

Coming through the hall they 
heard it—the steady, onward tramp 
of an orderly and determined 
crowd; the notes of a weird Irish 
dirge heralded their coming. Two 
and two the courtiers of Bridget 
O’Rourke marched in. 

Men in rags, their lips close-shut 
and grim, a rude and flaring torch 
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borne in each man’s hand ; haggard 
women with wolfish eyes and scant- 
ly clad, leading or carrying children 
whoare wailing loudly or moaning in 
a way that chills the blood to hear, 
while the women © shrilly sing 
that dirge for a departed soul— 
would the terrible procession never 
cease? Blows and clamor would 
be easier to bear than this long- 
drawn horror, as two and two the 
people filed around the loaded ta- 
bles and gayly-attired guests. 

Rising in amazement at the first 
entrance of these new-comers, 
throughout their coming Eleanora 
stood upright, one hand pressed 
upon her heart, as if to quell its ra- 
pid beating. Beautiful, and queenly 
despite her pallid cheeks, she stood 
there, yet two and two the people 
passed slowly up the hall, and slowly 
passed before her dais, and made no 
sign of homage. It was another 
queen who held them in her sway. 

Was it over at last ?—for the pro- 
cession that seemed to have no end 
ceased to file through the lofty 
doors. The men stood back against 
the wall, still with their lips close- 
shut and grim; they lowered their 
torches as banners are lowered to 
greet a funeral train. The women 
flung up their lean, uncovered arms, 
and shrieked out one more wail of 
bitter lamentation, then stood silent 
too. The very babes were still. 
And all eyes were fixed upon the 
door—all except John O’Rourke’s, 
that never stirred from John Ros- 
setti’s face. 

Borne in state, though that state 
was but a board draped with a rag- 
ged sheet—her face uncovered to 
those stars and to that biting frost, 
her feet bare to those snows for 
which Eleanora wished; the face 
marked by a suffering which was 
far deeper than any that mere cold 
or hunger causes, yet sealed by it 
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to an uplifted look which was be- 
yond all earthly loveliness; the 
hands crossed on a heart that ached 
no longer, over the crucifix which 
was this queen’s only treasure—so 
Bridget O'Rourke had come to 
Eleanora’s feast. 

And so they bore her up the hall; 
and before the regal dais this more 
regal bier stood still. 

Then at last Eleanora moved, and 
started, and stretched out her 
hands. “What do you want of 
me?” she said. ‘“ What is it that 
you want of me? Speak to me, 
Bridget O’Rourke. Speak to me.” 

They were face to face again in 
their youth and beauty, but the 
contrast between them now brought 
no delight. They were face to face 
again ; but let this heiress command 
as she might or beg as she might, 
never again would the rich voice 
speak to her with passionate plead- 
ing, or the grave eyes meet her own 
wich a stronger prayer than words. 
This Queen of Death made no 
answer to her royal sister, except 
the awful answer of that silence 
which no power of earth can break. 

“Rossetti of Errickéale !” 

Once again from far above their 
heads they heard him calling—the 
man whose earthly all lay dead be- 
fore them. 

“We threatened to strike for 
food, and we feared ye. We suffer- 
ed sore like slaves, for we feared 
ye. It’s ye that may fear us now, 
I tell ye, for to-night we strike for 
a life. Give us my good girl’s life 
again—my good girl’s life.” 

He was wild with grief, and the 
people were wild with want and grief. 
Echoing up to the arches, their 
shout rang loud and long. “ We 
strike for a life,” they cried. “ Give 
us back that life, or we burn ye all 
together.” 

Owner of princely wealth was he 
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upon whom they called. Seven 
hours ago that life was in his gift— 
one act of pity might have saved 
it, one doled-out. pittance kept the 
heart from breaking. Let him lav- 
ish his millions upon her now; he 
cannot make her lift a finger or 
draw a breath. 

“John O’Rourke! ” 

It was not the master’s voice that 
answered. For the first time John 
O’Rourke’s eyes turned from the 
master and looked upon Eleanora. 
The queen of a night held out her 
hands again to her who had gone 
to claim the crown of endless ages. 

“ John O’Rourke,” she said, gen- 
tly and slowly, so that each word 
carried weight, “what is it that 
Bridget wants of me? What would 
she ask if she could speak to me 
to-night? I will give her whatever 
she would ask. Does she want her 
life back again ?” 

The unexpected question, the 
gentle words, struck home. Sud- 
denly O’Rourke’s defiant eyes grew 
dim; and through his tears he saw 
his good girl’s face, with the deep 
lines of suffering plain upon it, and 
the new and restful look of perfect 
peace. It pleaded with him as no 
words could plead. 

“Miss Eleanora,” he cried, “I 
wouldn’t have her back. Not for 
all the world I wouldn’t call her 
back. She’s been through sore an- 
guish, and I thank God it’s over, 
Give us food and fair wages, miss~- 
that’s all she would ask of ye.” 

He paused, and in the pause 
none dreamed how wild a fight the 
man was fighting with his wrath 
and hatred. But still that worn 
and silent form pleaded with him 
and would not be gainsaid. At 
length he spoke, huskily : 
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“ And she would ask of us, miss, 
not to harm one of ye, but to let 
master and all go free for the love 
of God. Shall we do what Bridget 
would ask of us, my men ?” 

His strained voice faltered, he 
burst into loud Irish weeping—a 
lonely father’s weeping, touching to 
hear in its patient resignation. 

“Yes! yes!” the men and wo- 
men answered him; and in the hall 
rich and poor wept and laughed to- 
gether, for the great strike of Er- 
rickdale was over, and peace was 
made, and want supplied. But 
through the tumult of sorrow and 
rejoicing she alone lay utterly un- 
moved and silent who had won life 
at the price of life. 

The story is often told in Malton 
of a young girl, very beautiful and 
much beloved, who renounced the 
world on the night of her eighteenth 
birthday, in the very midst of a 
feast of unequalled splendor, and 
at the threshold of a future full of 
brilliant promise. They say she 
dwelt in lonely Errickdale, among 
the poor and ignorant, and lived 
like them and for them. And now 
and then they add that, when once 
some one ventured to ask her why 
she chose so strange a life, she an- 
swered that she had seen death at 
her feast in the midst of pomp and 
splendor, and had learned, once for 
all, their worth. But when she was 
further asked if she could not be 
willing, like many others present at 
that feast, to care for the poor and 
to give to them, and yet have joy 
and comfort too, the fire of a di- 
vine love kindled in her eyes, and 
she answered that she counted it 
comfort and joy to live for the peo- 
ple for whom she had seen another 
content and glad to die 
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Two men were sitting in a garret 
at the very top of one of the crazi- 
est old houses in Bruges—-o¢ a house 
dating from the fifteenth century, 
such as those we admire to this day, 
but a house that was already two 
hundred years old when those were 
built. It stood on the brink of the 
canal beyond which are now the 
public gardens that have displaced 
the ramparts of the once turbulent 
and independent city. Zhen the 
houses crowded into the wide fosse 
of not too fragrant water, and lean- 
ed their balconied gables over it. 
This was not in the busy or the 
splendid quarter ; it was far from the 
cathedral and the Guildhall. And 
in those prosperous times of the 
Hanseatic League, of the Venetian 
and Genoese merchant-princes vis- 
iting and marrying among their full 
peers of the city of Bruges—the 
times of the grand palaces built by 
those royal and learned traders— 
these two men I speak of were poor, 
obscure, and with little prospect of 
ever being anything else. Yet one 
of them had it in him to do as 
great things as the Van Eycks, 
and to take the art-loving city by 
storm, if he could only get “a 
chance.” It was the same in the 
year 1425 as it is now, and men in 
picturesque short-hose and flat caps 
were marvellously like those we see 
in ugly chimney-pots and tight trou- 
sers. The rivalry of other artists— 
none very eminent—and the unget- 
able patronage of rich men stood in 
this young painter’s way, and he got 
disheartened and disgusted. This 
garret was his studio, his bedroom, 
and his kitchen. It was cheap, and 
the light could be managed easily 


and properly to suit his painting; 
but it was not one of those elabo- 
rately artistic studios, a picture in 
itself, which we associate with the 
idea of the “old masters.” The 
things that were there had evidently 
drifted there and got heaped up by 
accident—homely things most of 
them, and disposed with the care- 
lessness natural to a man who had 
little belief or hope in his future. 
There was an air about the whole 
place as well as its owner that seem- 
ed to say as plainly as any words, 
“What is the use?” But the other 
man was a contrast to him. He 
was much older; a wiry form, and 
eager, small eyes, and an air of re 
sistance to outward circumstances, 
“as if he could not help it,” but 
not in the sense of what is popular- 
ly called an “iron will,” were his 
chief distinguishing marks. He 
was neither artist nor merchant, 
and he lived “by his wits.” In 
those days, just the same as now, 
that meant something bordering on 
dishonesty; and such men were 
known as useful, but scarcely repu- 
table. This individual was seated 
on a low trunk or chest of polished 
wood, but not carved, nor even 
adorned with curious hinges or 
iron-work; the other stood oppo- 
site, leaning on the high sill of a 
window in the gable, looking down 
into the canal. 

“Peter,” said the latter after a 
pause, “ have you heard of any one 
dying lately in the great houses, or, 
for that matter, in the rookeries ?” 

“No, not dying—at least, not 
lately,” said the other slowly. 

“ Not dying ?” said the first, laying 
the same emphasis on the word as 
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his friend had done, and not show- 
ing any lack of understanding or 
sign of surprise. 

“Well, I mean she recovered ; but 
she was pretty near death, and of 
course will be again as soon as it is 
safe. It put some of his lordship’s 
plans out a little when he heard how 
badly Simon had done his work. 
But you know it was not at his 
house, but in a kind of prison, and 
she was put there on acharge of 
stealing her mistress’ Genoese pearl- 
embroidered robe, and zt was said 
the lady begged as a favor she 
might not be publicly executed 
for the attempt, but allowed some 
time to repent and prepare; and 
when she was ready, she was to be 
told that one day, within the week, 
she would be poisoned by some- 
thing in her food, which she could 
not taste and which would give her 
no pain, but put her to sleep—for 
ever. But no one believed that this 
was her mistress’ request, nor that 
she ever stole anything, of course. 
Every one knows that poor Dame 
Margaret is a cipher in her hus- 
band’s house—a worse victim of my 
Lord Conrad’s than any one there, 
many as they are; and he is just 
now out of reach of punishment, 
being, by the Count of Flanders’ in- 
fluence, a member of the govern- 
ment, a councillor, and I know not 
what besides. But it seems Simon 
did not do his work aright, and 
the poor girl is still there, and no 
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periment will be quietly tried again 
and with success. Jan, are you 
listening ?” 

“Yes,” said the artist as he turn- 
ed round with absent look and a 
gesture, as if he had unconsciously 
been picking off some buttons from 
his sleeve and dropping them in 
the canal below. 

_ “Well, what do you think of it ?” 
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“Peter,” said the other abruptly, 
“is Simon your friend ?” 

“Well, we have had dealings to- 
gether sometimes, He sells me 
clothes now and then; you know 
he has a good deal of such stuff on 
his hands.” 

“Tf I could pay him,” said the 
artist bitterly, “I should not need 
any go-between; but I have nothing. 
I want something he could give me, 
and, if I had it, I should not need 
any patron, and would take none, 
short of the Count of Flanders him- 
Seling : 

“Riddles again,” said Peter quiet- 
ly; “poverty makes you mysteri- 
ous,” 

“Tl tell you plainly what the 
riddle is, if you’ll help me.” 

“For friendship’s sake ?”’ 

“Oh! no, indeed. Isthere one in 
all Bruges would do it, or I expect 
it of him ?” 

“Well, well, do not croak; but 
you know by experience that it is 
hard to live.” 

‘TE you will get me what I want 
of Simon, you shall have one-fourth 
of my future reward and Simon one- 
fourth.” 

“Too mean terms, those, Jan,” 
said Peter quietly, but intently 
watching his friend’s face. 

“Very well, each a third, then; L 
knew you would want noless. But, 
look you,” he added, brightening 
up, “no one can share the fame, 
and I shall be known all over Flan- 
ders and Brabant, and France—ay, 
even Italy and Germany; and,who 
knows if the Greek merchants will 
not carry my name to the court 
of Constantinople itself ?—and you 
two poor wretches will have no- 
thing but a pitiful handful of gold.” 

“Quite enough for me, at any 
rate,” said Peter composedly; “it 
will be more than I ever had be- 
fore. But do not let us ‘count our 
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chickens before they are hatched.’ 
What is it, though, that you want 
to work this miracle with ?” 

“Only a vial of her blood after 
the girl has been dead four hours.” 

Peter betrayed no emotion. 

“Rather an unusual request,” he 
said meditatively, “and one that 
savors strongly of witchcraft, which 
you know is scarcely less danger- 
ous than heresy. You remember 
what happened at Constance scarce- 
ly more than ten years ago ?” 

“ Nonsense! What has heresy to 
do with the mixing of my colors? 
And who but a leech will find out 
the mixture? And after all, if a 
fool were to use this potion just 
mixed as I shall mix it, and paint a 
picture with it, his picture would be 
only fit for a tavern-sign, and no 
one could tell the difference. If 
you need the ingredients, you need 
the skill more.” 

“Why, Jan, you are getting en- 
thusiastic—a miracle, that, in itself. 
I thought you had made up your 
mind that you would never do 
anything that would get known.” 

“Well, I have a feeling, since 
you mentioned this case, that I 
shall be known before I die, and 
known by ¢#7s means too. Can you 
get me what I want?” 

“T dare say I can. But shall I 
tell the old sinner Simon that I 
want it for you, or say it is for a 
leech ?” 

“Why lie about 
young man fiercely. 

“Prudence, you know,” said the 
other, perfectly unabashed. 

“No; tell him the bare truth, but 
swear him to secrecy. If he tells 
it, he shall forfeit his share.” 

“He could get twice as much for 
denouncing you.” 

“Tet him! Where is his interest 
to denounce me? He is nota fiend, 
and /e knows it is hard to live.” 
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“ He did, but may be he has for- 
gotten it in his present position. 
All the grandees know him now.” 

“ But you forget, Peter, that his 
own business is more dangerous 
than my undertaking could be, 
even taking it for granted I should 
be suspected of witchcraft, and he 
would scarcely like to draw atten- 
tion on his own delicate doings.” 

“So far true,” said Peter. “I re- 
spect your shrewdness; you can 
talk sense sometimes. I will get 
that vial for you some time this 
week or next.” 

“Do not forget the exact time 
after death—four hours. The per- 
fection of the mixture would be 
gone if you did not attend to that. 
I shall come with you to the door 
and wait for you and the vial, any 
night and any hour you mention.” 

“Very well,” said Peter, as he got 
up and stretched himself. “I sup- 
pose your larder is empty ?” 

“Oh! I forgot. You can have 
what there is—cheese three days 
old, and some fresh brown bread, 
and two eggs, new-laid yesterday 
morning, which my friend the wash- 
erwoman gave me for sitting up at 
night with her sick boy. She would 
make me take them, and I am glad 
now J/ need not eat them myself. I 
should feel mean, if I did; and yet, 
if they stayed there till to-morrow, 
hunger would drive me to it. You 
are welcome to them.” 

Meanwhile, Peter had _ silently 
helped himself to all the articles 
mentioned except one “ hunch” of 
bread, and left the garret with a 
cool “Thank you.” Jan turned 
back to the window, and stayed 
nearly an hour looking down into 
the drowsy canal with its fringe of 
dark, huddled houses, each, as he 
thought, a frame for a picture full 
of the same agony of hopeless as- 
pirations and submission to grim 
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and sordid circumstances as his 
own. But he saw through glasses 
of his own staining; for many of 
those wretched, crazy, but beauti- 
ful houses held pictures of a bright 
home life and love that looked no 
higher or farther for happiness, and 
was, in truth, the outcome of a mind 
more philosophical than the future 
glory of Flemish art, staring into 
the flood from his garret window, 
could boast of possessing. 

Three months went by, and no one 
saw the young artist, save the man 
who sold him his meagre provisions, 
Peter, and his friend of the eggs. 
Five days after the conversation we 
have recorded Peter and he were 
walking home at two o’clock in the 
morning through the streets, where 
no one but the watchman had leave 
and license to be, calling out the 
hour when the chimes struck it. 
It was bright moonlight, and the 
two men would gladly have dis- 
pensed with the beauty of the 
night, much as it enhanced the 
charm of the great mansions they 
passed, the carved doorways, the 
delicate balconies, the ponderous, 
magnificent iron bell-pulls, the lions’ 
and griffins’ heads on the many 
bridges over the narrow canals. 
Even Jan passed hurriedly by, stand- 
ing nervously back in a doorway if 
he heard the clear cry of a watch- 
man, starting as a loose stone rat- 
tled under his feet in the pavement, 
and even when his companion ill- 
naturedly put his hand in a foun- 
tain and noisily disturbed the wa- 
ter with a “swish” that made the 
other turn pale and look around in 
horror of being pursued. 

As the weeks went by and the 
young man worked on alone, fever- 
ishly and battling with his own su- 
perstitions as well as the fear of 
being denounced by his two asso- 
ciates, an odd change came over 
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him. Peter noticed it about one 
month after the day they had pro- 
cured the vial of blood. Jan was 
taken with a pious fit that day, and 
insisted on spending some misera- 
ble pence he had on candles offer- 
ed for the soul of the poisoned girl, 
and which he, with genuine devout- 
ness, put on the iron spikes provid- 
ed for the purpose in the church 
of Notre Dame. ‘That day, having 
spent all in this way, he fasted alto- 
gether and nearly fainted at his 
easel; but when he left off work 
Peter saw that a startled, expectant 
look was in his eyes, which he di- 
rected furtively every now and then 
to one particular corner of his room. 
When questioned he hurriedly turn- 
ed the conversation; but the scared 
look grew more and more intense as 
time went on. At last, one night, 
the young man asked Peter seri- 
ously and with great trepidation to 
stay and sleep with him. 

“T believe I am getting nervous,” 
he said, with a laugh that was any- 
thing but genuine. Peter made no 
objection, but in the middle of the 
night he was awakened by Jan. 
The poor fellow was in a violent 
cold perspiration, and, pointing ex- 
citedly to the same corner, cried: 

“There she is; and she never 
says a word, but only looks at me 
reproachfully ! She has been there 
every night since the first Month’s 
Mind !” 

“Pshaw !” said Peter, “ I see noth- 
ing there, Jan; you should be bled— 
that is all. You have been over- 
working yourself.” 

But nothing would persuade the 
artist that the ghost of the poison- 
ed girl was not there, silent and re- 
proachful ; and there, day after day 
and night after night, he saw her, 
and, though he longed to speak to 
her, he never dared. 

Three months were over and his 
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picture was done; but he was only 
the skeleton of his former self, and 
he looked, as Peter said, like what 
the Florentine woman had said of 
Dante—“the man who had gone 
down to hell and come back again,” 
His bitterness was gone, so was his 
hopelessness, but there was no 
healthy joy or youthful enthusiasm 
in their place; he seemed to have 
grown old all at once, except for 
the feverish, eager haste to show 
his picture and win the name that 
should darken that of the nation- 
al pets and the popular favorites. 
Where to show it ? was a question 
Peter put more than once, but Jan 
waived it as not worth any anxiety. 
He should write a notice, and post 
it on the church doors and those of 
the Guildhall and the Exchange, 
to the effect that anew ahd unknown 
painter had a picture for sale and 
exhibition at such and sucha place ; 
and if the public did not care to 
come there to see it, they might see 
it once on next market-day in the 
Grande Place, where the artist 
would show it himself, free to all. 

The subject was “ Judith and 
Holofernes’””-—a common _ subject 
enough in those days, but the ar- 
tist thought that no one had ever 
treated it in the same way before. 
When we see it in the market-place 
and hear the comments of the peo- 
ple, we shall understand in what 
lay the difference. 

The day appointed by the artist 
came. All the rich and learned 
men had noticed the placard on 
the church doors, and the connois- 
seurs and critics were on the alert. 
This unpatroned and self-confident 
painter stung their curiosity, and 
the merchants, native and foreign, 
were also eager to see and, if they 
liked it, “buy up” the new sensa- 
tion. The people, too, had heard 
of the exhibition, and many crowd- 
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place to get a glimpse of the myste- 
rious picture being set up by the 
artist. 

No one did see it, however. A 
good many stalls, booths, and awn- 
ings were up long before daylight, 
and no one noticed the stand of the 
new-comer, put up in a corner, and 
screened all round with the com- 
monest tent-cloth. As soon as 
dawn made it possible to see things 
a little, the stand was found to be 
open, and a picture, unframed, was 
seen set up on trestles, and some 
coarse crimson drapery skilfully 
arranged round it, so as to take the 
place of the frame which the artist 
was too poor to buy. A few loun- 
gers came up, and, fancying this was 
the screen to some mystery-play to 
be acted later in the day, sauntered 
away again, like uncritical creatures 
as they were. Presently a priest 
and a merchant came up, evidently 
searching for some particular booth, 
and soon stopped before the pic- 
ture. 

“ Here it is,” shortly said one of 
them. 

“So that is the picture?” said 
the other; and for a while they both 
stood in silence, examining it in 
detail. 

“ Wonderful !” said the merchant 
presently. “It beats the hospital 
$Stfohn.: 2 

“ There zs a strange power about 
the drawing,” said the other. 

“ But the coloring !” retorted the 
merchant. “See the depth, the 
life-likeness, the intensity ; and yet 
there is nothing violent or merely 
sense-appealing. It is horror, but 
rather mental than physical hor- 
for”: 

“True,” said the priest. “I won- 
der if he had a model.” 

“Most likely, but there is more 
than he ever saw in any common 
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model; the merit rests with him- 
self alone, I should judge.” 

“Well, do you think of buying 
tat 

“JT am inclined to do so, but 
want to examine it more closely 
first. Besides, I see no one here to 
represent the painter, or even guard 
the picture.” 

“Oh! I have no doubt there is 
some one hovering about—perhaps 
that countryman who looks so va- 
cant. You know the professional 
tricks of our worthy artists !”’ 

And with this he called the per- 
son in question, who surely looked 
vacant enough to be in disguise. 

“Can you tell me what you 
think of this picture, friend?” he 
asked. 

“Very fine, messire.” 

“You do not think it like one 
of Hendrick Corlaens, do you?” 

“T never saw that, messire,’’ 
bashfully said the countryman, 

“ But you think ¢zs is fine ?” 

SyVery, Very. © 

“Why do you like it ?” 

“Tt seems like life.” 

“Tike death too?” 

“Ves, messire.” 

“How far did you come this 
morning?” asked the merchant, 
fancying his companion’s shrewd- 
ness had overshot the mark this 
time. 

“ Forty-three miles. I started be- 
fore midnight from Stundsen.”’ 

“T think,” said the merchant to 
his brother-critic, ‘we shall make 
nothing of this man. He must be 
one of my brother-in-law’s men at 
Stundsen, He is quite genuine in 
his stupidity.” 

And the pair moved nearer the 
picture, while others came up and 
stopped, till there was soon a little 
knot of admirers talking in whis- 
pers. The crowd grew as the day 
went on. In the side street lead- 
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ing into the Place the doors of 
Notre Datne opened to let out the 
flood of worshippers that had flow- 
ed in since dawn from the country, 
and who now rushed from their 
devotions to their business. Noise 
was uppermost, trade was brisk; 
the sun got hot and men got 
thirsty. It was soon a riotous as 
well as a picturesque scene, and a 
spectator on that balcony of the 
curiously-carved corner window on 
the same side of the Place as 
the Guildhall could scarcely have 
told which stalls the hurrying 
masses most besieged, so tangled 
was the web of human beings jostling 
and jolting each other along the un- 
even pavement. A good many had 
stared and gazed at the picture. It 
was the subject of many comments 
and dispute’ that day ; men quarrel- 
led over its merits as they drank 
their sour wine, and women talked 
of it in whispers over their bargains. 
Some children had screamed and 
kicked at first sight of it; altogether 
it had not failed to be known, seen, 
and talked about. Our two friends 
of early morning had hung about it 
all day and overheard most of the 
remarks of the crowd. Some people 
had been disappointed in finding 
that it was not the sign of a play 
representing the slaying of Holo- 
fernes, but only a picture; a 
Venetian and a Greek, daintily 
dressed and speaking some soft, 
foreign tongue—a wonder to the 
sturdy Flemish peasants from the 
dykes and canals by the sea—loung- 
ed near the unpainted railing that 
protected the picture from the 
crowd. No one could see behind 
the picture, but many thought the 
artist was hidden within the closely 
sewn curtains, that never flapped in 
the breeze Irke the rest of the mar- 
ket awnings. These two and the 
first critics listened in eager silence 
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to the judgment of the crowd, put 
forth in short sentences at long in- 
tervals. On coming up one wo- 
man said to her companion: 

“Why, I thought they always 
painted Judith with black hair; 
this one has hair the color of 
mine.” 

“ Perhaps it was his betrothed he 
painted,” said the other, “and in 
compliment to her he made it a 
portrait.” 

“Then I should not like to be 
A ghostly bride he would 


“ But look at her eyes; they seem 
like a corpse’s just come back to 
life.”’ 

“ Pshaw ! how could a corpse come 
back to life? You mean a ghost.” 

“ No—Lazarus, you know. Ican 
fancy how frightened and reproach- 
ful he might have looked when he 
woke up and found himself in his 
shroud.” 

_ “JZ think he would look glad and 
thankful. Butcome away. It seems 
as if I should dream of that face.” 

“Ves; it makes me feel very 
strange the more I look at it.” 

And the two women moved off. 

Presently another voice was heard 
in a muffled tone, 

“See the blood in Holofernes’ 
throat. It looks as if it were mov- 
ing.” 

“ Judith looks too weak and small 
to kill him,” said another. 

“*So she does,” said a third, and 
he added, in a lower tone: “I once 
had a cousin very like that pic- 
ture.” 

“Ts she dead?” asked a woman, 
a stranger to the speaker. 

“ Yes,” said the man, with some 
surprise. 

“IT thought no live person could 
remind you of ¢his face,’”’ answered 
the woman, as if in explanation. 

The two couples of critics glanced 
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appreciatively and with a smile at 
each other, and the Greek said to 
his friend : 

“Your doors are no bad critics, 
after all. I think the barbarians 
rather beat us in painting.” 

“Beat you /” laughed the Vene- 
tian. “Speak for yourself. But it 
is your religion that has fossilized 
yourart; otherwise you would have 
been—” 

“No,” said the other thought- 
fully, “I think you mistake; I 
doubt if we have the gift you, and 
the Flemings also, have for paint- 
ing. Our literature is as far above 
that of this northern people as hea- 
ven is above the earth, and our 
sculpture, of course, is unrivalled; 
but they have the gift of music, and 
of architecture, and of painting— 
the two last marvellously devel- 
oped. And inthe first I think your 
people—I do not mean Venetians, 
but some of your other Italian 
neighbors—have just now reached 
a good climax. At Milan I heard 
some chanting that would put us to 
shame, and even here I have heard 
something not unlike it. Yes, I 
cede the palm to the barbarians in 
the arts of Euterpe and—” 

“But in architecture yours is the 
peer of any northern style,” said 
the Venetian. 

“T doubt it,” said the Greek. 
“There is a strange impression 
comes over me in these vast, sky- 
high, delicately-carved cathedrals, 
dim and resonant, that comes no- 
where else—not in our gold-color- 
ed, mosaic-paved, dome-crowned 
churches, nor your St. Mark, the 
daughter of our St. Sophia.” 

“Every one knows how liberal 
are your views,” said the other, with 
a smile. 

“Ves?” asked the Greek, evi- 
dently in innocence. “But I am 
only fair to others. I would rather 
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be a Greek than a barbarian, as the 
adage of one of our old heathen 
philosophers has it; but I can see 
that God has not rained every bless- 
ing on one spot, and that my native 
land, as he did on the Garden of 
Eden before Adam fell.” 

“Hush!” said the Venetian, in- 
terrupting him. “Some girl has 
fainted.” 

Some little stir was taking place 
in the crowd; it was a girl who had 
fainted, and an old woman, strong 
and powerful, was holding her. 

Among the many questions toss- 
ed to and fro and never answered, 
our four friends all managed to 
hear the words of the old woman 
to her nearest neighbors. 

“Yes, that is the portrait of her 
sister and my granddaughter, just 
as if the poor lost girl had sat for it 
herself. But then this must have 
been painted since she lost her rosy 
color. And I believe the painter 
knows what became of her, and 
where she is, if she is alive; and, 
God forgive me! I always accused 
the Lord Conrad of Schon of her 
ruin and disappearance. I wll 
know, too, if this painter is to be 
found anywhere in Flanders, Oh! 
yes, Agnes is very well; she will be 
herself again directly, nervous little 
thing!” And the old woman, with 
a kind of savage tenderness, shield- 
ed the face of her granddaughter 
in her bosom, while the girl slowly 
revived. 

Some people hinted that the paint- 
er was hidden in the closed tent 
behind the picture, and others 
brought out shears to cut the cur- 
tains; but the priest here inter- 
posed. 

“T think, my friends,” he said in 
a clear, authoritative voice, “that 
you had better leave this matter 
to the proper authorities. Messire 
Van Simler and I will see that this 


good woman is heard, and, if need 
be, helped to find her granddaugh- 
ter, or any news of her death and 
fate. It would be an unwarrantable 
act to cut these curtains open: if 
there is no one there, you will feel 
like fools, the dupes of the childish 
trick of an unknown painter; if you 
find the person you are looking for, 
you may do him a mischief and 
come yourselves under the eye of 
the law. I advise you to let the 
matter rest. And you, my good 
friend, here is an address you may 
find useful whenever you wish to 
make further inquiries. It would 
be best to take your charge home.” 

The manner rather than the 
words of the speaker took effect at 
once, and the group dissolved to 
make room for other sight-seers, 
all gaping, all admiring, and all end- 
ing by feeling uncomfortable and 
leaving the stand with muttered 
words of equal wonder and fear. 
But it is impossible to follow each 
comment, and we have yet other 
scenes to look at before we close 
the history of this picture. 

Among the crowd that day had 
been Peter and Simon, and the for- 
mer, familiar as he was with the 
painting, had ceased to feel impress- 
ed by the weird, indescribable 
beauty and awe that were its very 
essence. But he had been, in a 
business-like way, alive to every- 
thing connected with what was to 
him the instrument of future suc- 
cess, and the fainting scene and 
its close were especially observed. 
He noticed the drift of all the re- 
marks made on the picture; he had 
foretold it himself—for he was no- 
thing if not worldly-wise—and he 
carefully scanned the faces of the 
four critics who had so pertinacious- 
ly lingered round the stand all day. 
He knew them all for enlightened 
men, above the nonsense of the 
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age, good art-critics, and men born 
to be masters of their kind. Even 
the young Venetian had the making 
of a statesman in him; the Greek 
was as simple-minded as he was 
generous, and, though his country- 
men had a bad name at Bruges for 
conventional sins of which not half 
of them were really guilty, he was, 
even with the most ignorant, a sig- 
nal exception. ‘The other two were 
trusted native citizens, bosom 
friends, patrons of all that was good, 
learned, and improving, and, what 
was more, powerful in the council 
and civic government. The first, 
by the way, was a canon of the ca- 
thedral, by private inheritance a 
rich man, and, by dint of charity to 
the starving and liberality to men 
of letters, raised above the scandal 
that attended on rich ecclesiastics. 
These four were representative 
men, and though each a represen- 
tative of the best type of his own 
class and nation, still no less entitl- 
ed to be called representative men. 

Peter noted the way Messire Van 
Simler went that evening; the can- 
on he knew well by reputation. Then 
he came back to the Place and help- 
ed a young peasant to lift and pack 
the picture, leaving on the planks in 
front of the booth the address of the 
artist and a notice that purchasers 
were asked to meet the painter at 
his own studio any time each day 
before dark. The peasant seemed 
slim and tall for a Flemish country- 
man, but his cap concealed his face, 
and.his loose vest was well calcu- 
lated to increase his seeming bulk; 
still, when he got to the studio in 
the old garret over the canal, and 
threw off his cap, he proved to be 
the person you must have suspect- 
ed—the painter himself. He said 
nothing, and Peter did not offer to 
speak ; but the former, as soon as he 
came in, glanced hurriedly into one 
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corner and then back at the pic- 
ture. Over their scanty supper the 
two exchanged a few monosyllables 
as to the result of the show, but 
each was uneasy and spoke as if 
compelled by the suspicion of the 
suspicion of the other. Next morn- 
ing Peter went to Van Simler’s 
house before the latter was out of 
bed, and was received during the 
merchant’s ample breakfast. No 
one came to Jan’s garret the first 
day, and he stayed at home alone 
with his work, now and then re- 
touching it, as if drawn to it bya 
spell he could not master; but 
each time he worked at it he seem- 
ed more ill and nervous. ‘Towards 
dusk he heard a footstep on the 
stair, and opened the door to let in 
some light on the break-neck place, 
full of corners and broken steps, 
where some stranger was evidently 
groping his way. It was the Greek. 
He greeted the painter with grave 
earnestness and more interest than 
is usual with a purchaser. 

“Thave come,” he said after the 
first civilities, “to buy both your 
pictures and you, and pack both at 
once, as my ships will be in port by 
the night after to-morrow night, and 
it needs time to meet them. They 
cannot wait—at least, shat one can- 
not which happens to be most con- 
venient for you to go in. Have 
you any objection to go with me 
to Greece ?—any tie to detain you 
here?” 

Jan looked into the corner before 
he answered, and shuddered. “I 
fear I have,” he said unwillingly. 
The Greek looked fixedly at him. 

“T will not keep you any longer 
than you like, and you probably 
like travelling? There are scenes 
in Greece and the East that will 
delight you, if you have a liking for 
Scriptnral subjects; and the jour- 
ney need not be longer than the 
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interval between this cargo from 
here and the next cargo back.” 

Jan said nothing. 

“You see I am bent on having 
you as well as your picture,” the 
merchant went on; “but if you in- 
sist on refusing me your company, 
I will take the picture at once. I 
have men below ready to carry it 
away, and I will give you your own 
price at once, in gold coin.” 

And Jan still gazed into the 
furthest—and empty—corner. 

“T have reasons for my haste,” 
said the Greek, slowly, at last. 
Jan turned inquiringly. 

“Good reasons,” said his visitor 
gravely and gently, “ which I will 
tell you when we are at sea, if you 
will trust me till then; if not, I 
will even tell you now, though 
the proverb says that ‘walls have 
ears.” 

Jan seemed to need no immedi- 
ate explanation, but said: 

“'Take the picture, and welcome, 
and believe in my gratitude, though 
I cannot put it into words; but I 
can take no gold for the picture.” 

“Why, you invited purchasers 
to come here to you!” 

“T have learned to-day that I 
cannot sell it.” 

“ Well,” said the Greek, with a 
look of intelligence, “I think you 
and I understand each other, then, 
and I may as well take you and the 
picture too.” 

“No,” said Jan, “you do not un- 
derstand me, but I understand you 
and am grateful. If I am in dan- 
ger, it matters little; I prefer meet- 
ing such a danger as you fear for me 
to seeing what I should see always, 
on the ship, in the East, as well 
as here—or at the stake.” 

“Your mind is—preoccupied, my 
young friend,” said the merchant. 
“But let me take the picture; at 
least, it is better to have the evi- 
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dence put out of the way in time. 
Let me call to my men.” 

“ Yes, but no gold for it,” said 
Jan without emotion, as he push- 
ed away the purse on the table. 
“ Take the picture; there will be 
only ove face then, and I shall not 
be torturing myself as to whether 
the likeness is faithful enough or 
not. 

The Greek bent out of the win- 
dow and whistled to two men sit- 
ting on the narrow stone-work of the 
canal; one of them struck a flint, 
lit a pine torch, and, beckoning the. 
other to follow him, came up the 
winding stairs. Jan saidnot a word, 
and the picture was packed and 
carried away, while the merchant 
lingered yet, pressing gold, protec- 
tion, and future patronage upon the 
benumbed artist. Even,the hint 
of fame could not stir the young 
man. 

“TI have done my life’s work,” he 
said gloomily. “I shall never paint 
the equal of that picture again, and 
I do not wish to,” he added with a 
shudder; “and for the sake of my 
reputation I must not paint any-' 
thing below that standard.” 

“But why should not you do 
even better?” said the Greek. 

“T thought you knew,” said the 
young man, in puzzled uncertainty. 

“TI now nothing, and my suspi- 
cions are too vague to shape my 
judgment on the merits of this par- 
ticular work of yours. I gathered 
all I do know, or even suspect, from 
the remarks of the people to-day. 
Iam used to watching indications 
of men’s fancies, prejudices, pas- 
sions, say even superstitions, and I 
thought it a pity that such people 
as we heard to-day should have it 
in their power to end or mar the 
career of an artist of your genius. 
We want some young, rising paint- 
er—one who can rival the Italians; 
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one who can show that there is a 
future for art, that it is progressive 
and improvable; one especially 
who will defy conventionalities—for 
I own that your independent treat- 
ment of a ‘ Judith’ fascinated me. 
But if I cannot prevail upon you to 
accept my services at present, you 
will not refuse to take this address; 
it will find me, no matter where I 
may be, and it will be even a per- 
sonal safeguard for you in my ab- 
sence and during the interval that 
may elapse before I hear of your 
appeal.” 

“Thank you a thousand times 
for your unprovoked and generous 
interest!” said* Jan more warmly 
than he had spoken before. “I 
shall never forget it. God grant 
my life or death may be guided and 
determined by the highest Power! 
I should not trust myself to de- 
cide wisely, if I had the choice of- 
fered me; but if it is ordained that 
I should live long, I prefer your be- 
ing the instrument of my salvation.” 

The merchant left, and Jan stay- 
ed alone all night; he was stonily 
calm, watching, thinking, waiting as 
if for an expected event, and never 
breaking his fast through the long, 
dark hours, When early morning 
came, two men in gray cloaks open- 
ed his door and respectfully ordered 
him to come with them to Van Sim- 
ler’s house, which he did without 
surprise and without remonstrance. 
Here he found the canon, who with 
Van Simler told him briefly that 
they thought it for his good to be 
taken into the country to the castle 
of Stundsen, belonging to the mer- 
chant’s brother-in-law. They did 
not tell him why, and it did not 
even occur to him to ask. As he 
passed from the large dining-hall 
where this short interview took 
place to a room furnished with 
Spanish leather and carved oak— 
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his room, he was told, for a few 
hours—he thought he recognized 
the Greek anxiously and quickly 
open a door that led to the passage, 
as if to assure himself of the pre- 
sence of some expected person. 

Van Simler and his friend, mean- 
while, had a short and significant 
talk, a few words of which are here 
set down to explain facts that may 
look to the undiscerning reader 
like the conventional tricks of mod- 
ern medizvalists, to whom plots 
and kidnapping are “ daily bréad.” 
“ Now,” said the merchant, “ if that 
scoundrel Peter goes no further, 
there is every hope of getting this 
obstinate young genius out of the 
city in safety; but he may try to 
get ¢wo prices and hint the mat- 
ter to Conrad Schon.” 

The canon shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Of course, in that case,” 
he said, “all would be in vain, for 
Count Conrad has the sovereign’s 
ear; and you know the hobby the 
Count of Flanders has lately be- 
stridden.” 

“The youth ought to have gone 
with the Greek; but the latter says 
he believes him half-mad, which 
accounts for his staying in the jaws 
of the lion.” 

“JT have heard of Jan the painter 
before,” said the priest, “and, had 
he been a different person, I should 
have gone to him myself; but, from 
my general knowledge of his char- 
acter, any one would do better than 
one of us, and I am glad the Greek 
forestalled me. Why did not you 
keep Peter under lock and key 
when he came here ?” 

“Tt was a mistake, I own,” said 
the other; “ but still, if I had, there 
was Simon in the secret.” 

“Simon is a fool, and nothing of 
this would have occurred to him.” 

**T doubt about his being a fool; 
at any rate, he is a dangerous one, 
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“ He zs a fool in such matters as 
these, though dangerous enough in 
his way, as you say. Now, our 
Greek friend has just left the 
house, I see, and there is nothing 
to detain me here just now. You 
take the transport business in your 
hands? Well and good; while I at- 
tend to any foolish charge made in 
the city. Iexpect Ishall see old 
Mother Colette before dark to- 
night.” 

There is no need to go through 
the details of the few days that fol- 
lowed. In one word, Peter was 
more powerful than Jan’s four pro- 
tectors put together, but only: be- 
cause he had Conrad Schon at his 
back, and behind him a greater 
“ presence’? yet—no less a person 
than the Count of Flanders, who 
had lately taken a mania about 
witchcraft. It was easy to play 
upon his vanity and tickle his sup- 
posed superior sense of discovery, 
and Conrad had reasons for divert- 
ing to the young artist the oppro- 
brium which even he, with all his 
power, could not fail to have 
brought upon himself in such an in- 
dependent and proud burgher-city 
as Bruges for the wrong done to 
the orphan daughter of one of her 
citizens and an attendant of his 
wife; for there was still a lingering 
in Flanders of the old knightly 
feeling of the earlier days of chi- 
valry, which made it the duty of 
a knight to consider every house- 
maiden within his walls as his own 
daughter or sister, and protect, and 
even defend, her as such. 

The dark accusations of Conrad 
and his informant against the 
defenceless painter were but too 
readily listened to, and, before his 
friends could conceal him, the sove- 
reign had already sent to demand 
his person. We will pass over the 
mock examination which the count 
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held, more with a view to satisfy his 
own curiosity than to assure hin- 
self of the prisoner’s guilt; over 
the honest but bitter malignity with 
which old Mother Colette, an un- 
conscious tool sought out by Jan’s 
enemies, testified against the man 
who, to make such a startling and 
mysterious likeness of her: lost 
granddaughter, must have been 
intimately acquainted with her; 
and, lastly, over Jan’s strange apa- 
thy and silence, his refusal to deny 
the charges brought against him, 
and his seeming relief at being 
condemned to die. 

He never told any one the reason 
of all this, and tle. secret would 
have died with him, if Peter, years 
afterwards, when the picture again 
came to light and became famous, 
had not made known the halluci- 
nation of the painter, to which was 
really duerthe success others had 
stupidly attributed to forbidden 
practices. The last thing that con- 
cerns us is the strange sentence and 
fanciful doom pronounced by the 
Count of Flanders, the carrying out 
of which will take us up into the 
belfry of the Guildhall, just above 
the market-place where the un- 
lucky picture had first roused the 
ignorant suspicions of the mob. 

Here, where swings the largest 
bell of the famous carillon, we find 
the artistonce more. The great dark 
mass hangs dumb beside him; very 
little light is here, but enough to see 
by dimly, and make out some of 
the maze of beams and iron-brac- 
ed stays that uphold the old bell. 
Even some of the inscription is visi- 
ble; its gilt letters in relief gleam 
out of the dimness and _ naturally 
fix the eye in that kind of magnet- 
ic gaze which some say is favora- 
ble to sleep. Jan was half crouch- 
ed in one corner, wondering why 
he was there and how long it was 
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intended he should stay; the two 
men who had brought him had 
simply told him that the count had 
sent him up there to see if he could 
rival the penance of St. Simeon 
Stylites, for a few hours at least. 
Presently the bell began to stir and 
sway softly, slowly ; one dull, muffled 
tone came out as the tongue touch- 
ed the outbent lips of the mighty 
bell; the next stroke came louder, 
the next swing was wider, and Jan’s 
head already throbbed with the 
unwelcome noise. “Now the mon- 
ster was alive inearnest. Warming 
to its work, it swung further and 
further; it tossed its base upwards, 
till the beams groaned and creaked, 
and all kinds of hideous minor 
noises seemed to be embroidered 
on the constant dull echo between 
each stroke. A strange wind blew 
in Jan’s face; it was the breath of 
the bell, whose relentless beat grew 
more and more regular, more and 
more monotonous, as it went on. 
The artist dared not move; one 
hair’s breadth nearer the terrific en- 
gine would be his death, one blow of 
its lips would be more effectual than 
any stroke of axe or pile of faggots, 
He shrank close to the wall, but, 
as his body just cleared the bell in 
its mad flingings and tossings, his 
mind seemed to be struck by it at 
every toll, almost absorbed in it, 
drawn to it with fatal curiosity. 
Was that the bell whose sound had 
been so majestic, so solemn, so beau- 
tiful in his ears as a child, so grand 
when it rang out above the others— 
eighty of them—that chimed on the 
great church holidays and welcom- 
ed the victorious sovereign when 
he came back from war? Was this 
the heart of the great angel that 
poetry and popular belief had en- 
dowed the belfry with—this ter- 
rible, maddening brazen-tongued, 
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relentless engine? It only just 
missed touching him each time it 
flung itself on his side of the beam- 
chamber ; if it were to swing only a 
little more fiercely, as it seemed 
easy for it to do, one blow would 
crush him. Already the air seemed 
to suck him in under the bell, into 
some dark vault, no doubt—some 
bottomless pit; had his conductors 
known, when they put him there, 
that it was time for the bell to toll, 
or had they forgotten him? How 
long would this go on? His brain 
could not stand it much longer, he 
felt, but to scream was useless; the 
great, dread voice hushed all other 
sound. It seemed presently as if 
the gilt lettering got brighter; it 
took the shape of a glaring yellow 
eye; now redder, like fire, now alive, 
now like the eyes in his “ Judith,” 
that the woman had said were the 
“eyes of a corpse just come back 
to life.” But had bells eyes as 
well as tongues? he asked himself 
helplessly. He remembered learn- 
ing about the Cyclops and their 
single eyes in the middle of their 
foreheads; now he really saw a 
worse monster, with an eye of flame: 
set in its huge, black, bulging lip. 
Was that the gold the Greek hadi 
offered him? Surely it was that,. 
and no eye. Of course his fancy- 
had betrayed him. But how could 
the gold have got there and got 
stuck to the rim of the accurséd: 
bell? How long had he been there,, 
and when were they coming to: 
fetch him? But they could not get 
in while that fiend was tossing and: 
bellowing in these narrow walls.. 
What was that other noise now ?—a, 
whirring of a thousand wheels! 
Where?. Itseemed all round; and. 
now the bell appeared to him in a. 
network of wheels, all going round 
faster than the eye could follow—a. 
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mass of moving air formed of many 
hazy circles intertwined; he knew 
they were wheels, but could not 
actually see them. He dared not 
hold his ears and head with his 
hands, for between each fling of 
the bell there was not time to lift 
his hands; and if they were caught— 
Some one was there now—come 
to bring him away. How did he 
get in? But it was not a man; it 
had long, fair hair and a misty sort 
ofcovermg. Heknewthe face Was 
there an angel of the bell, after all, 
who was going to stop the great 
tongue and deliverhim? No; that 
face was a dead face—Judith just as 
he had painted her, just as he saw 
her in the corner of his room; and 
this was his room, and he had been 
dreaming of the bell. Scarcely—he 
could not dream of such a noise; 
then the devil must have got into 
his room and changed everything. 
But the clangor never stopped, and 
never spoke either louder or softer— 
one eternal, dreary, vexing, mad- 
dening ring. He would go mad, 
no doubt, if he stayed there an- 
other quarter of an hour; how long 
had he been there? Now he was 
fascinated by the unerring accuracy 
of the strokes, and, in a trance, 
expected feverishly the next dull 
boom, and mechanically counted on 
his fingers till the next was due 
again, and so on for five minutes. 
Suppose he should hang on to the 
tongue; would it make a feather’'s 
weight of difference in the time or 
the sound of the stroke? He won- 
dered how the bell sounded to those 
in the Place; they did not heed it 
at all, most likely, or some thought 
it must be getting near their time 
for dinner, while pious women 
were reminded to say a prayer, 
and some gleeful child would clap 

- its hands and count the strokes. He 
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could count the beats of his heart 
and the throbs inhishead. He was 
not mad yet, he hoped, and his 
thoughts came regularly, and he saw 
pictures. burned into the air one 
minute and gone the next; if he 
could have put them on canvas, 
they would have made his name 
and fortune. He was sure he could 
catch their shading; they looked 
as if fire had been made liquid and 
colored. It was better than any of 
the windows in the cathedral, fa- 
mous as they were through the art- 
world for their undiscoverable secret 
of vivid, jewel-like coloring. But 
one picture followed the other so 
soon that, had he painted them all, 
it would have taken him twice the 
threescore years and ten of an or- 
dinary life, and they would have 
filled every church in Flanders full- 
er than twenty chapels in each 
could require. What was the color- 
ing of “Judith,” with the pitiful 
chemical combination for which he 
had risked so much, to these rich, 
mellow, miraculous tones, with a 
thousand new, unnamable shades, 
and shadows that looked more like 
the depths of a dark-blue Italian 
lake than the darkness of common 
air? But through all these medi- 
tations of a second’s length, though 
they seemed like the reveries of 
hours, the boom of the pitiless bell 
went on, crashing through the brain 
of the prisoner, shattering each 
new picture which the last interval 
had stamped on his fancy, sound- 
ing to him now like a roaring fall 
of water, now a ploughing avalanche, 
now a thunder-clap, now the fall 
of a burning house, now the thud 
of earth upon a coffin, now the 
blow of a massive cudgel on his 
own head. Instinctively he cower- 
ed lower, and a beam struck him on 
the back with a sudden violent 
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blow that made him stand upright 
and remember that the bell was 
there, but no cudgel; but as he 
rose he had stretched out his hand, 
blindly feeling for support, and 
touched the great rocking monster. 
A thrill went through his frame ; he 
looked upward and vaguely won- 
dered if this was the end, and he 
saw his “ Judith ” again, a shadowy 
form among the rafters. The next 
feeling of consciousness was that 
of lying flat on his back and a 
strong, cold wind wafting across his 
feet ; he put up his hand _to lift his 
head a little and press his left tem- 
ple, and then— The bell had 
only tolled for a quarter of an-hour. 
As soon as it stopped the same 
men who had taken Jan up came 
again and found him dead, lying in 
a cramped position on his side, and 
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one leg still stretched out beneath 
the now silent bell.* 


*If any one cares to know what became of the 
picture, he may be interested to hear that it hangs 
now over the altar of a private oratory in the same 
city where it was painted. The Greek merchant 
took it to Constantinople, where it remained in his 
family till the siege, twenty-eight years later. It 
was then given by him for safe-keeping to his Ve- 
netian friend and transferred to Venice, whence the 
Greek himself, having become a resident of that 
place, took it back to Bruges and offered it to the 
canon, on condition of no further mention being 
made of the circumstances connected with it. The 
offer was gratefully accepted, and it remained till 
the priest’s death in his private collection, the 
Greek having declared that, what with having paid 
No price for it and its being a Scriptural subject, he 
preferred that it should in some way belong to the 
church rather than to the world, At the canon’s 
death it was sold to a dealer, who sold it again for 
a high price to an Italian collector, whose descend- 
ants, in ‘hard times,” parted with it to a rich 
Englishman. It happened, strangely enough, that 
it returned to the native city of its unlucky author 
by an intermarriage between the family of the 
English connoisseur and that of a passionate lover 
of art in Bruges, and this time it was transferred 
as a gift. It has been freely shown to any and 
every one whe asked to see it, and the story attach- 
ed to it made it one of the * sights’’ of the old city. 
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RosE STANDISH Howson—that 
was her name, and very proud she 
was of it. Back of the Mayflower, 
she knew little about her ancestors; 
but certain it was that in that well- 
filled vessel one of her forefathers 
had come to America, and, marry- 
ing a distant connection of the veri- 
table Standish family, had handed 
this name down to all succeeding 
generations. Rose boasted, so far 
as it is proper for a well-bred New 
England girl to boast, that, however 
it might have been outside of her 
own country, here at least her line- 
age was most democratically noble ; 
she belonged—and could prove it, 
too, out of a little book compiled by 
her grandfather—thoroughly to the 
old Puritan race. In all her books 
the name was written in full—Rose 
Standish Howson; and it was her 
unfailing source of regret that her 
only brother had not been called 
Miles. John Howson laughed good- 
naturedly at lis sister’s foible, but 
was really quite as proud as she, 
though in a more passive way. 

Their home was not in Boston. 
Let this important fact receive our 


prompt attention. But, since it 
could not be there, it was in the 
next best place—an old academic 
town; in which New England State 
matters little to our story. There 
for thirty years RoseHowson’s father 
had been the academy’s honored 
principal. His wife had died young, 
leaving only this son and daughter. 
John fitted for Harvard at the aca- 
demy; Rose went steadily through 
grammar-school and high-school in 
her native place, then went to Bos- 
ton with hopes of at least a two 
years’ added course of study there. 
It resolved itself into one brilliant 
winter and spring of hard work and 
exhausting pleasure, symphony con- 
certs, Shakspere clubs, Parker Fra- 
ternity lectures, abstruse reading, 
and keenly exciting conversation ; 
one merry June, one gay class-day, 
one delightful commencement, when 
Dr. Howson came to Cambridge to 
meet old pupils and friends, and see 
his son bear off the highest honors; 
then they went home for vacation, 
and before it was over Dr. Howson 
sickened and died. 

The whole town was in a fervor 
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of excitement; there was:a funeral, 
to which people came from far and 
near; resolutions were passed, and 
in the flush of enthusiasm John 
Howson, young as he was and just 
out of college, was elected on trial 
to fill his father’s place. So the bro- 
ther and sister still lived on in their 
old home, but into it they infused a 
new manner of living. Fresh from 
the intellectual arena, they sought to 
shape society about them into some 
likeness to that they loved so well, 
and they found their old friends and 
playmates more than ready to meet 
them half-way. A book club was 
started, into which the current litera- 
ture of the day was crowded, and 
from which, it was placidly affirmed, 
all “trash” was excluded; but Mill 
was there, and Darwin, and a strange 
mixture of German philosophy, which 
the young men, but more especially 
the young women, read, or fancied 
they read, and about which they talk- 
ed much, after a fashion revealing 
more ideas than thought. There 
were “musicals’’ too, and a Shak- 
spere club, and German and French 
conversations and readings, and the 
second winter after Dr. Howson’s 
death there were dramatic entertain- 
ments and concerts; and it came to 
pass that almost every afternoon 
and evening of Rose’s life was filled 
with some sort of intellectual work 
or pleasure. She was a capital 
housekeeper, and so her early morn- 
ings were occupied with household 
cares; but, later, she was always 
ready for a walk or talk, and her 
reading was done in snatches by 
day and by long hours of steady 
work late at night. 

About religion “ experimentally” 
she knew little. The old meeting- 
house, which the Puritan settlers 
had built, was still standing, but it 
had been enlarged and made over, 
though not beautified. There Rose 
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had been accustomed to go Sunday 
after Sunday as a matter of course, 
and sometimes to the Friday even- 
ing prayer-meeting ; but she was not 
“a Christian.” Once there had 
been a revival, when she tried to 
be converted, but she had failed. 
Then in Boston she had been taken 
to hear preachers who were not 
“ orthodox ” at all; she had almost 
feared them at first, because of 
strange names she had heard ap- 
plied to them—they had German 
tendencies, rationalistic tendencies, 
were free-thinkers. But when she 
came under the spell of their pre- 
sence and their eloquence she was 
fascinated. They appealed to’ what 
she thought the highest faculties of 
her nature—her intellect, her love 
for the beautiful, her reason. She 
missed it when she came home and 
she did more than miss it: she be- 
gan to doubt. Was old Mr. Gray 
wiser than the cultured men she had 
been hearing? He claimed that 
they were wrong; how did he know 
that? How could she tell that 
he was not mistaken? In this one 
small town, originally occupied by 
orthodox  Congregationalists only, 
there were now Orthodox Uni-w 
tarians, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Universalists. A 
Roman Catholic priest was serv- 
ing there too, in a dingy hall ina 
back street, but “society” rarely 
noticed him or his work; he and 
his alike were out of its pale, ano- 
malies, hardly worth mentioning ex- 
éept with pitying wonder or idle 
jest and scorn. What made Mr. 
Gray superior to any or all of these 
in his power of discerning truth? 
And while Rose queried thus on 
Sunday mornings, sitting wearily in 
her accustomed place at the right 
of the pulpit, sometimes trying to 
find out how to be good, but oftener 
losing herself in memories of the 
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feasts of reason she had known for 
so brief and bright a while, some 
one came to town who was to influ- 
ence her life greatly. Looking up 
suddenly from one of these reveries, 
she found herself still in the meet- 
ing-house, but opposite her was a 
new face, a lady’s, thin and pale, 
with searching eyes fixed upon kers, 
and after service the lady came 
straight to her pew and held out 
her hand. 

“T am sure you are Miss How- 
son,’ she said. “ Your friend Grace 
Roland has told me much of you. 
I am Ellen Lawton.” 

Rose’s heart leaped up. In those 
happy Boston days she had often 
heard Ellen Lawton spoken of as 
one of the most elegant and cul- 
tured women of her time, and she 
had read her writings with delight, 
but she had hardly hoped to meet 
her. It took her breath away with 
joy when she learned that Miss 
Lawton had come to live for a 
while in this quiet country place. 

It was a season of keen delight. 
Rose had thotight she knew what it 
was to revel in intellectual pleasure, 
but it was something new to meet 

gone so superior to herself, yet so 
loving; always ready to listen to her 
ideas, to help her unfold them, and 
yet so calm and tranquil. Miss 
Lawton was an invalid, and, after 
that first Sunday, Rose never saw 
her at church again. Once, when 
Rose stopped on her way thither 
to leave her some flowers, Miss 
Lawton said that she was going to 
sit in the sunshine; would not Rose 
stay with her? Andwhen Rose de- 
murred, Miss Lawton said gently, 
“Shall we not please God as well in 
the beauty of his stinshine as in 
that bare and cheerless house where 
you know you do not like to go?” 

This was the beginning of Rose’s 
first knowledge of Ellen Lawton’s 
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so-called religious life; they sat 
and talked all that morning about 
it. With a sweet smile upon her 
calm face, the invalid said quietly 
that she believed there might be a 
God; she was not sure, of course; 
but if there was one, he was kind 
and good, and loved to see her 
happy. She made life as bright 
and beautiful as she possibly could 
always; it was given her to enjoy. 
Books and music and art and flow- 
ers were parts of her religion; be- 
yond this warld she did not look; 
what came after death she knew not 
and cared not; if there was a God, 
he was good and would be good to 
her; if there was not, the thought 
of annihilation did not distress her. 
Rose watched her closely after this ; 
she never heard an impatient word 
or saw a hasty movement; the life 
was an exposition of what a great 
many people would call “ the beauti- 
ful,” and Rose found in it more and 
more satisfaction for her extreme 
intellectual cravings. 

One morning a servant ran in 
with blanched face to tell her that 
Miss Lawton was dead. Rose had 
known that heart-disease was the 
fatal malady which was surely sap- 
ping at her friend’s life, yet this 
blow fell upon her with an awful 
suddenness. She went to the house, 
where they left her to do as she 
would, for she was the nearest 
friend Miss Lawton had there; she 
went up to the silent room, and 
shut herself in alone with the silent 
dead. Ellen Lawton lay as they 
had found her; she must have risen 
in the morning and dressed with her 
usual dainty care; then, perhaps feel- 
ing some acute pang of the pain to 
which she was subject, she had sunk 
upon the couch by the window. Her 
face was, as in life, calm and noble- 
about her lay her books that she 
had loved, her rare pictures looked 
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down upon her, her flowers scented 
the room; outside the sun shone 
-brightly on the grand hills she had 
been used to watch, finding in them 
food for heart and soul both, she 
said. None of these moved her 
now at all. 

Rose went close to her and look- 
ed at her, and looked, and looked, 
as if she would waken her by the 
very fixedness of her gaze. What 
was this ¢Aing lying there, this beau- 
tiful clay, this voiceless, motion- 
less, tenantless body? Yesterday it 
spoke to her, kissed her, loved her; 
what had changed it, gone out of 
it? Thespirit? Thesoul? Where 
was that soul then? 

She knelt down trembling, and 
put her hand where the heart had 
beat not five short hours ago. 
There was. no movement now; 
and the silence in the room grew 
terrible. Where was that which 
yesterday she spoke with? No- 
where? Then to-morrow she her- 
self might be nowhere and nothing. 

Suddenly there came to her a 
memory which she had striven for 
years to banish. A stranger had 
preached at the time of that unfor- 
gotten revival; he had painted vi- 
vidly and unsparingly the torments 
of the lost. Often in the night 
Rose had wakened from a dream 
of it, and found herself cold with 
horror, and cried out, “I never 
will believe it.” Now like a paint- 
ing she seemed to see it all again, 
and through her mind rang the 
words with which the sermon had 
ended, “ Doubt on as you will, O 
unbeliever, O careless soul, O faith- 
less Christian! Laugh on as you 
will, forget as you will. But sup- 
pose that you wake up after death 
and find this true! What then ?” 

John Howson, hearing the news 
at school, hurried home at noon to 
comfort Rose, but she was gone. 
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He found her in that room of 
death, rocking to and fro upon her 
knees, her hands held out over the 
dead, while she was whispering in 
hoarse tones: “Ellen, is it true? 
Tell me it isnot true.” And no one 
answered. 

John lifted her tenderly, and she 
clung to him like a little child. 
“Take me home!” she cried, quiv- 
ering all over. She could not walk; 
he had to carry her, and all the way 
she clung to him as if the very 
touch of something that lived and 
loved was comfort. “O John! Iam 
so glad you are alive,” she sobbed. 
“Dear John, do not die, do not 
die!” 

He could hardly bear to leave 
her for afternoon school, and when 
he came home she was crouching 
by his arm-chair, while Abby, their 
old servant, sat looking at her with 
pitying horror. “You’d best do 
what you can for her, Master John,” 
she said, “or she’ll kill herself go- 
ing on in this way.” 

“No, no! not kill myself,’’ Rose 
answered hysterically. “It is aw- 
ful to live, but it is worse to die.” 

John sat down near her, and she 
took his hand and held it tightly. 
“T want to feel that you are here, 
and warm and well,” she said. ‘“O 
John! tell me what is true.” 

“What is true?” he repeated. 
“Why, I am, I hope; and you, dear 
child.” 

“Oh! no,” she exclaimed, as if his 
tender lightness were unbearable. 
“Ts God true? Is there a God? 
What comes after death ?” 

He answered her honestly; he 
had even less faith than she, but his 
doubts did not trouble him. He 
lived a life as upright and fair as 
his neighbors; whether there was a 
God or not, what difference did it 
make, so long as he behaved him- 
self? This was John Howson’s 
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creed, if such a title could be ap- 
plied to it. 

How strong and kind he looked, 
how honorablehe always was!) Why 
should Rose worry, if he did not? 
Either there was no God, and what 
they did made no difference—they 
could live as they liked and get all 
the pleasure possible—or, if there 
was a God, he was too good to be ever 
angry with them. It was a consoling 
belief; she would take the comfort 
of it. But alone at night the hor- 
ror returned. Suppose there was a 
God who demanded something—she 
knew not what—from his creatures ; 
she could only express it by the 
vague term, “to be Christians.” 
She held her head between her 
hands and tried to think what that 
meant. Yes, she must be convert- 
ed, and be sorry for all her sins, and 
join the church. How were people 
converted, and what church should 
she join? Perhaps she had better say 
a prayer. ‘O God!” she began, 
then paused. Her brain was reel- 
ing with the doubt whether there 
was any God at all; and even if 
there were, what was the use of 
prayer? 

The next morning she went to Mr. 
Gray. With nerves unstrung by in- 
tense feeling, she had little thought 
left for ordinary greetings or for 
ceremony. The old man was jarred 
ahd hurt by what he thought her 
rudeness, never dreaming that he 
was dealing with a soul which 
was fast losing all care for earthly 
joys or pains, or for any earthly 
thing at all, in the one absorbing 
fear of eternal things. For forty 
years he had labored in this place 
in a calm routine, hearing some- 
thing but comprehending little of 
the doubts through which the world 
without was passing. It filled him 
with horror to hear Rose talk; he 
had never imagined what thoughts 
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had been working in the mind of 
his old friend’s child. 

“What must one do to be a Chris- 
tian ?” she had asked abruptly. 

He had not expected such a 
question, and looked surprised, but 
he answered simply enough: “ You 
must believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, my child, and come to him 
in repentance.” 

“ And where is he?” Rose cried, 
“and who is he, and what does he 
want of me?” 

Mr. Gray stared at her in amaze- 
ment and sorrow. ‘“ My dear,” he 
said, “who is he? He is God, and 
he is everywhere, and he wants 
your heart.” 

“How do you know that?” Rose 
exclaimed. “Tellme how you know 
ie 

The old man laid his hand upon 
his Bible. ‘Where should I know 
it but here?” he asked. 

“But other people think differ- 
ently,” Rose said. “I have read 
it myself, and I don’t find what 
you preach. The Baptists read the 
Bible, and so do the Methodists, 
and so do the Episcopalians, and 
you cannot agree to be one. How 
do you know the Bible is true?” 

It was of no avail to tell her 
of internal evidence, or of spiritu- 
al conviction, or of visible effects. 
Quickly enough it became clear 
that Rose Howson had no faith 
left in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
God. She did believe as an his- 
torical fact that he had lived 
once upon earth, and was ‘man, 
and possibly something more than 
man; that was all. To everything 
Mr. Gray said she returned the 
answer, “ How do you know it? Is 
not the Baptist minister a Christian ? 
—and yet you differ. Is not the 
Unitarian minister a scholar, and 
does not he pray to God ?—and yet 
you say he is mistaken.” And 
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when Mr. Gray reminded her of 
her father, and asked how he would 
have felt to hear her speak thus, 
she cried out that she was a woman 
grown, and it was her own soul 
she was talking of, and her father 
could nw save that; fathers made 
very little difference when it was 
heaven and hell you were thinking 
about. 

“All Christians agree on the vital 
points,” Mr. Gray said; “at least, 
all evangelical Protestants.” 

“ And what about the unevangeli- 
cal Protestants and the poor Cath- 
olics? and who decides what are 
the vital points? and why cannot 
you and the Baptists commune to- 
gether, then?” ‘The eager questions 
were poured forth, overwhelming the 
listener. 

Mr. Gray shook his head sadly. 
“TJ do not think you are in a fit 
state to speak of such matters, 
Rose,” he said. ‘The Lord Jesus 
Christ died for you. Pray to him 
that he will himself teach you.” 

Rose stood up. ‘“Good-by, Mr. 
Gray,” she said gently. “I am 
afraid I have troubled you. Per- 
haps you will say a prayer for me 
sometimes.” 

“JT will indeed, my child,” he an- 
swered her, with a very troubled 
look upon his face; “but you must 
pray too.” 

“Pray ?” she repeated to herself 
mechanically as she went out of 
the room. “I wonder how they do 
it, and what they mean by it, and 
what good it ever does? Pray? 
Oh! if I only could.” 

After this Rose was never seen 
inside the old meeting-house again. 
Everybody learned that she was 
in some religious difficulty; most 
persons never mentioned the sub- 
ject to her; some told her not to 
worry, but to trust; others that it 
made no manner of difference what 
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she believed, so long as she was 
sincere. To the one she answered 
that the only belief she was sincere 
in was that she did not know what 
to believe; to the other she made no 
reply. But to John once she answer- 
ed wearily: “If you sat here study- 
ing, and I told you the house was 
on fire, and you could’smell it burn- 
ing, would you keep still at your 
books, and trust and not worry, be- 
cause other people said it was not 
your house ?” 

On one occasion she took up a 
Protestant Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer which she found in 
her father’s library, and, turning 
its pages, came to the Apostles’ 
Creed. It comforted her to read 
it; she thought it must be a bless- 
ed thing to be brought up always 
with that impressed upon one, 
and never to know anything else. 
She had some Protestant Episcopal 
friends ; they seemed very content. 
But, still idly turning the leaves, she 
came to the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
and her eye lighted on the words, 
“As the Church of Ferusalem, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, have erred; so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner 
of Ceremonies, but also in matters 
of Faith.” So then even they could 
not be sure and settled in their 
belief, she said to herself; for if 
Rome and Jerusalem and Antioch 
had erred, why not the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America? It 
was the closing drop of bitterness. 
John found her that noon in as 
terrible a state as on the day of El- 
len Lawton’s death ks 

“Rose,” he said gravely, “for 
some time, as you know, I have 
doubted the existence of a God; 
but I will tell you now that my 
doubts on that point are settled. 
Wherever and whatever he may be 
there surely is one; for I am con 
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vinced that no one could suffer as 
you do without some reality to 
cause it,” 

The unexpected words brought a 
ray of comfort; she lifted her poor 
pale face to his with a look of piti- 
fulSlonging.. “Then, John, ¢ she 
said, “don’t you think he must 
know how dreadful the suffering is, 
and that he will tell me some day 
where to find him ?” 

The tears—a man’s rare tears— 
sprang to John Howson’seyes. “I 
surely think he will, Rose,” he an- 
swered; and he stooped and kissed 
her with great compassion. His 
love was the only comfort Rose 
had now, and at times she found no 
comfort even in that. 

Fanny Mason came to see her in 
the afternoon. People did not 
come to the house as freely as they 
used to come; Rose showed too 
plainly that she did not care to see 
them. But Fanny had been an in- 
timate family friend always; the 
affection between the two. girls was 
more like that of relatives than of 
friends. Fanny was not at all intel- 
lectual, had never known a shadow 
of doubt; she ran in to chat and 
gossip, not waiting for replies, and 
brought a sense of refreshment, or 
at least of change, to Rose’s bur- 
dened mind. 

“To-morrow is Ascension Day,” 
she said. “The Episcopalians are 
going to have service and trim 
their church beautifully—white l- 
lacs and wistaria and lilies of the 
valley and bunches of forget-me- 
It will be lovely; wouldn’t 
you like to see it?” 

“T am tired and sick of prettiness 
and pettiness,” Rose said. 

“Rose Howson! What next? 
You used to say that the beautiful 
satisfied you entirely.” 

“T thought it did,” Rose answer- 
ed sadly. “But where is it? All 
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at once it failed me. NowlI seea 
death’s-head behind all.” 

“Rose! Not really?” 

Rose almost smiled at Fanny’s 
scared face. “ No, Fanny; not lite- 
rally, at least. Once, though, I did 
really see it in the very centre of 
loveliness, and I cannot forget.” 

“YT wish you could forget,” Fan- 
ny said pityingly. “ I wish we could 
be little girls once more, Rose.” 

“No, no!” Rose answered, shud- 
dering. “ Not to live all these years 
over again. But, O Fanny! if I 
only could forget for ever so short a 
while !” 

The strained, wild passion of her 
look and manner frightened Fanny; 
she tried to return to her former 
chatty lightness. “I’ll tell you what 
you had better do,” she said, “ since 
you are tired of the beautiful. The 
Catholics are going to keep Ascen- 
sion Day too. What a queer set 
they are! Do you know that they 
call this the month of Mary, and in 
their hall her image is dressed in 
lace and flowers, with candles burn- 
ing around it all day long? It is 
not so pretty there, I assure you. 
Suppose you try that.” Then laugh- 
ing as if she had suggested the most 
absurd of absurdities, Fanny went 
away. 

The dark cloud of depression 
which had come upon Rose that 
morning, and had lifted slightly at 
John’s words, shadowed her now 
more densely than ever. She look- 
ed about the room which John’s 
taste and hers had made so fair. 
How everything palled upon her! 
What good was it to try to make 
life as beautiful as possible, if even 
in life she ceased to care for the 
beautiful? The strong, the true, 
the lasting, was what she needed 
now. 

It seemed to her’that there was 
no hope anywhere. She fled out 
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fito the open air, and walked fast 
wo escape her haunting thoughts; 
but there was no escape from self. 
Passing the hall where the Catholics 
had services, she saw an old woman 
climbing the steps, remembered 
Fanny’s words, and followed her. 
“Since the beautiful fails me,” she 
thought with a bitter smile, “I will 
look at what is not beautiful.” 

It was a very dingy hall,andunin- 
viting. On the side walls were poor 
wood-cuts representing the scenes 
of the Passion. On a plain white 
wood altar a lamp was burning. 
Near by hung a colored print of 
the Saviour, but as Rose had never 
seen him portrayed before—with his 
Heart exposed upon his breast, and 
great blood-drops falling from it. 
Rose shrank from the sight; it dis- 
pleased her. Close by the altar- 
rail was a highly-colored and gau- 
dily-decorated statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, with flowers distastefully ar- 
ranged about it. The old woman 
had fallen on her knees before it, 
and was praying. Rose wondered 
at her. 

But she was strangely conscious 
of a peculiar quiet in the place; it 
soothed her. She sat down on one 
of the benches, and took up a book 
lying there. Zhe Key of Hea- 
ven it was called; a very soiled 
and worn book it was; she hardly 
liked to touch it. It opened at the 
Apostles’ Creed. “He ascended 
into heaven,” she read. 

Who was “he”? Jesus Christ— 
God! So Catholics believed as well 
as Mr. Gray; in this they were 
agreed. But, oh! what difference 
did it make? God and heaven were 
so very far away—if indeed there 
were a heaven anywhere—that who 
on earth could tell anything about 
them? She looked up wearily 
from the book; again her eyes 
met the poor print of the Sacred 
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Heart, the poor statue of the holy 
Mother. Like a flash the thought 
came into her mind, “Jesus Christ 
—God—ascended into heaven, and 
he had a heart like ours, and he 
had a mother.” 

It was not as if she were uttering 
a belief—whether Jesus Christ was 
God she did not know; she was not 
even thinking about itthen. But it 
was as if she had grasped a link in 
a mighty chain, which, if one other 
link could be supplied, would solve 
and settle all doubt for ever. Over 
and over she said the words, fear- 
ing to lose or forget them: “ Jesus 
Christ—God—ascended into hea- 
ven, and he had a heart like ours, 
and he had a mother.” If this was 
true, how God in heaven must pity 
her, how he must love her! 

And suddenly the tears were fall- 
ing on Rose’s cheeks. When she 
had wept last she could not tell; 
certainly not since Ellen Lawton’s 
death, though she had often craved 
the relief of tears. Now they fell 
softly and plenteously, while she 
kept repeating the strange formula 
with a keen sense that it soothed 
her and she was resting; and oh! 
she had been so tired. A mother, 
a mother—how very sweet it must 
be to have a mother! And a God 
with a heart like ours, a heart that 
could be wounded and bleed and 
suffer sorely ; oh ! how one must love 
a God like that. 

“ John,” she said abruptly, when 
they were sitting by the study-lamp 
after tea, “what are Catholics? I 
mean, what do you know about 
them ?” 

“Not much of anything,” he an- 
swered in some surprise, “ except 
as one is always coming upon them 
in history and the papers. Why?” 

“What makes them different from 
Protestants? Aren’t you always 
coming upon them too ?” 
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“Not in the same way, child. 
You know that Protestants are not 
so—so obtrusive.” 

“But why, John? 
know about them.” 

There was an animation in her 
manner which reminded him of old 
times ; he saw that she was really in 
earnest, and set himself.to answer 
her in his straightforward, kindly 
way, glad to notice any change for 
the better in her tone of mind. 

“T have never thought very much 
about them, Rose,” he said; “ but 
every general reader must come in 
contact with them somehow, even 
if, like me, he has not had personal 
acquaintance with them in society. 
Of course you know the distinguish- 
ing features of confession and tran- 
substantiation, the papacy, the wor- 
ship of saints-and relics, prayer for 
the dead.” 

“ Are you sure 
wrong ?” 

“Not at all. We were brought 
up to think them wrong, but I have 
never looked so deeply into the 
matter as to make such an assertion 
on my own judgment; it never has 
seemed worth while. However, if 
you care for my opinion, I will tell 
you what, from all I have read and 
heard, presents itself to my mind as 
the peculiar and fatal mark of Ca- 
tholicism. It is its claim of abso- 
lute authority over the bodies and 
minds and souls of men—a claim 
which reached its height of tyranny 
in the declaration of the infallibility 
of the pope.” 

‘““What does that mean, John ?” 

“Why, that whatever the pope 
may say—no matier who he is, re- 
member, if he is only a pope—that 
thing you and I and every one must 
believe to be. right. However, I 
mean. to be just to allsects. If I 
have the idea rightly, their exact 
claim is this: that the pope, as pope, 
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speaking to the whole church as the 
Head of the Church, cannot be 
mistaken, simply because God will 
not permit him to be. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

She was sitting in the full light 
of thelamp. He noticed the quiet, 
thoughtful look upon her face; it 
made him very happy to see it there. 

“‘ John,” she said after a minute’s 
pause, “ why should it not be ?” 

“What, Rose ?” 

“J mean, if there is a God Al- 
mighty, why could he not keep a 
man from error in teaching, just as 
easily as he could make a man in 
the first place ?” 

“ Really,” said John with an 
amused smile at what he thought 
her brightness, “I don’t see but 
that he could; that is, if you give 
up the idea that we are free agents.” 

“But do they say he is not gen- 
erally a free agent?” Rose asked, 
like one thinking out a problem. 
“Only, when God wants to use 
him to teach the church, he will not 
let him teach a lie. Way should 
not an Almighty God do that? O 
John! look here.” 

She hurried to the poaccees 
brought back and opened the Book 
of Common Prayer. “1 believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church,” she read. .“ Then .there 
are those who do really believe it; 
who really think that now—to-day 
—there is a church where God 
speaks plainly and unmistakably, 
and always will speak so, and there 
can be no error?” 

‘Yes, Rose.” 

Was it only the glow of the lamp- 
light shining upon her face? Did 
his eyes deceive him, or was that 
creature, radiant with happiness and 
a bloom of beauty never witnessed 
there before—was this his poor and 
fading Rose of that, very noon? 
Once in his life he had heard a 
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chi. 1 laugh who had been suddenly 
and w-ntirely released from excruciat- 
ing pain—a low, sweet laugh most 
exquisite to hear in the sense it 
gave of indescribable relief. Such 
a laugh he heard now from Rose’s 
lips, which he had almost feared 
would never so much as smile again. 

“John,” she said exultingly, “I 
have it! There is a Heavenly 
Father—God—and he made us all. 
And there is Jesus Christ—God— 
who ascended into heaven, and he 
had a heart like ours, and he had 
a mother. And there is a Holy 
Ghost—God—who is. with the 
church, and so she cannot lie. And 
how those three are one, and how 
the blood of Christ saves us, we 
may never be able to explain; but, 
if there is a God, he will never let 
his church tell lies or err or make 
mistakes, and whatever his church 
says that we ought to believe, 
whether we understand it or not. 
And only Catholics claim an infalli- 
ble voice. John, I am going to try 
it. I shall speak to the priest to- 
MOFTOWe 

“You are your own mistress, 
Rose,” he said gravely. “You 
can do as you please. I only warn 
you that after that one act of your 
own choice, you must give up your 
reason and will to another.” 

The color flashed more brightly 
in her cheeks. He was amazed as 
he looked at her; once again the 
fire was in her eyes, and the bril- 
liant intellect shone in the face that 
had been dulled so long. 

“T shall give up my reason and 
my will to God,” she said. “It is 
he who will speak to me, without 
erring and without lying. I do not 
expect to be as wise as my Creator, 
and I am sure I shall be none the 
worse for it when he who is wis- 
dom itself teaches me. It is God 
that I am talking about, John, and 
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not a mere man that can make mis- 
takes. I am quite content to yield 
my intellect and my will to him.” 

And then, as suddenly as it had 
come, the glow faded from her face ; 
she was kneeling down beside him 
with that look of anguish in her 
eyes which for so many long weeks 
had wrung his heart with pity. 
“You know I have suffered,” she 
said, “ but, John, it isonly the outside 
you have seen; you can’t tell what 
it has been within. And now a 
great light is coming—I am sure of 
it. It is not the love of beauty 
or anything I used to crave. It is 
the thing I need and we all need; 
something stronger than we are: 
something that cannot by any pos- 
sibility teach us a lie; something 
that cannot by any possibility err; 
something plain to hear and plain 
to see—infallible! I have not got 
it yet; I am only on my way to it. 
If it was in your power to stop me, 
would you do it ?” 

“T do not understand you, Rose,” 
he answered thoughtfully, “nor do 
I entirely follow your train of rea- 
soning. Still, I grant that fora tem- 
perament such as yours has of late 
‘disclosed itself to be there is com- 
fort in what you think you see. 
No, I would not say a word to stop 
you, my poorchild! It goes against 
the grain to think of one of us be- 
coming a Catholic; but if anything 
will help you, I shall bless the hand 
that brings relief.” 

She looked full in his face with a 
look of grave surprise. “I did not 
think that of you,” she said; “you 
always have seemed so honest. Don’t 
you know that nothing in heaven or 
earth can satisfy me, unless it is 
the “ruth? No shams, no half-way 
things, but something like rock that 
will never fail. I did not think that 
of you, John!” 

John sat alone and puzzled over 
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her words that night. “I always 
have to puzzle things out,” he said. 
“They never come to me like a 
flash, as they do to Rose. Stop, 
though! I am wrong there. She 
has been months in getting at it, and 
they were months that almost killed 
her. Why was it ?” 

Plainly enough he saw at last why 
it was. God, the soul, eternity— 
those things which are invisible— 
were more real to Rose than the 
visible things. And should they 
not be? He knew very well that 
he would be stung to the quick to be 
told that his body—his material, 
tangible, lower nature—had the up- 
per hand in his life. No, his rea- 
son, his intellect—something intan- 
gible and invisible anyhow, by what- 
ever name you named it—was the 
governing power. And if so, then 
why should not One invisible and 
intangible be the ruler of that, and 
claim from him more than a merely 
blameless life and an honest fame; 
demand submission of his will and 
reason and thought? John shook 
his head ruefully; the idea struck 
home; he did not like it, but there 
it was. 

The next day Rose quietly laid 
before him her little Catechism, open 
at the very first section, and John 
read this : 


“Question. Who made you? 

“ Answer. GOD. 

‘© Q. Why did he make you ? 

“A. That I might know him, love him, 
and serve him in this world, and be hap- 
py with him for ever in the next. 

**O, To whose likeness did he make 
you? 

““A, To his own image and likeness. 

“Q. Is this likeness in your body or in 
your soul? 

“A. In my soul. 

““Q. In what is your soul like to God? 

“A. Because my soulis a spirit endow- 
ed with understanding and free will, and 
is immortal—that is to say, can never die. 
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“‘Q, In what else is your soul like to 
God? 

‘4, Because as in God there are three 
persons and one God, so in man there is 
one soul and three powers. 

“* Q. Which are the three powers? 

“4, Will, memory, and understanding. 

“ QO, Which must we take most care of, 
our body or our soul? 

“A, Of our soul. 

“OQ, Why so? 

‘* 4, Because, ‘What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?” 

“O. What must we do to save our 
soul ? 

“A. We must worsnip God by faith, 
hope, and charity; that is, we must be- 
lieve in him, hope in him, and love him 
with all our heart. 

“Q, How shall we know the things 
which we are to believe? 

“4A, From the Catholic Church of God, 
which he has established by innumera- 
ble miracles, and illustrated by the lives 
and deaths of innumerable saints.” 


“John,” said Rose steadily, “be 
honest with God.” % 


Professor Howson™is a name 
which no one hears now, though it 
was once supposed that it would 
rank among those of New Eng- 
land’s noblest scholars. But John 
Howson teaches still. People had 

oiten said of him that he would 
never marry ; that his books and his 
sister were enough for him. He 
never did marry; but it was God 
and the church of God that satis- 
fied him. Once, in a great city, an 
old friend of his collegiate days, 
who had not heard of him for 
years, met him face to face in his 
dress of a religious, and stopped 
him in utter amazement. 

“John Howson! You are un- 
mistakable, but how is this? I was 
told of your change, but did not 
know it had gone so far. Are not 
your Puritan ancestors groaning in 
their shrouds, man, because of such 
doings ?” 
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The priest returned a courteous 
answer, and would have turned to 
other themes, but his friend per- 
sisted. Then, not with the old out 
spoken frankness as of one who 
feared none, but instead, thought- 
fully and humbly as in the very fear 
of God, there came this reply : 

“Once I matched my mind with 
the mind of God, and judged him, 
and thought his will to be of no ac- 
count. It was a great sin, and he 
saved me from it. After that I 
could only say, as another in like 
case once said, ‘I cannot give God 
less than all.’” 

“A great sin ?” his friend repeat- 
ed. “Ido not understand that.” 

He saw a shade of peculiar awe 
creep over the countenance before 
him. “And is it no sin,’ John 
Howson asked in a deep veice, “ to 
hear said in the face of God that 
there is no God? to have counted 
your own judgment superior to 
his? to have given God the lie? 
One who is now of the mightiest 
saints thought that he did God ser- 
vice while he fought against him, 
and afterward he named himself th 
chief of sinners. But I did not sa 
much as think of the service of Go 
at all in matters of belief.” , 

“T can’t see the fault in that,” 
his friend said wonderingly. “If it 
was murder you had on your con- 
science, I might sympathize with 
you; but this!” 

“You are fresh from Massachu- 
setts,” said Father Howson, “ and 
it is years since I was there. Do 
they still count the mind as nobler 
than the body, and the intellect as 
among their highest gifts ?” 
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“Yes,” was the proud reply. 

“Some time,” returned Father 
Howson with deep meaning in his 
tone, “we alk shall have to learn 
that God judges sin of the mind 
by as terrible a judgment as sin of 
the body, and that he demands his 
gifts with usury. Believe rie, it is 
better to forestall that judgment, 
and to meet that demand here than 
hereafter.” 

And Rose? Long since she learn- 
ed to say, “I have loved, O Lord, 
the beauty of thy house; and the 
place where thy glory dwelleth.” 
Long since she learned that there 
is One inyisible who is fairer than 
any child of man, and to him she 
gave the heart which a wealth of 
intellectual and earthly loveliness 
had failed to satisfy. She has learn- 
ed that there is a nobler Blood than 
any that the world can boast; His 
place is with the nobility of an 
eternal kingdom, whose peculiar 
marks of honor are poverty, and 
self-renunciation, and an utter low- 
liness of obedience, whereby every 
faculty of one’s nature is brought 
with a glad free-will into the obe- 
dience of Christ. One day the 
daughter of the Puritans heard an~ 
other voice than theirs call her by 
that tender name: “ Hearken, O 
daughter, and see, and incline thy: 
ear: and forget thy people and thy 
father’s house. And the King shalk 
greatly desire thy beauty: for he is: 
thy Lord God.” Once before, but. 
after sore struggle and heartrend- 
ing suffering, she had heard that 
voice. Hearing it again, she rose 
up joyfully and followed it, as then, 
without delay 
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IT is now many years since, dur- 
ing asummer ramble, I found my- 
self at A k, now nothing more 
than a hamlet in population, but 
retaining traces of having once 
been a place of very considerable 
importance, and boasting of very re- 
mote antiquity. The remains of 
the wall are, indeed, locally attri- 
buted to the Romans, probably be- 
cause they are lofty and very strong, 
and it is the habit of ignorant peo- 
ple to refer all great works to that 
wonderful people. In this instance, 
however, tradition is certainly 
wrong, as the walls bear unmistak- 
able evidence of medizval origin, 
being in parts much enriched with 
Gothic work. 

The little town stands on a pla- 
teau enclosed between a bend of 
the Rhine and the steep bluff on 
which the ruins of an old castle stand 
perched, equally watching the little 
burgh below and the counterpart 
castle on the opposite side of the 
Rhine at its next bend. 

The eagles that once lived in 
and sought their prey from that 
lofty nest have long since crumbled 
into dust and have even passed 
from the memory of man, leaving 
for sole representatives the choughs 
and the crows, and perhaps a jolly 
old owl to keep up revelry at night. 

The horses that those old knights 
rode must have been of a sure- 
footed breed, for it is hard to con- 
ceive how any quadruped, save a 
goat, could have mounted the path 
I scrambled up among the vines; 
but it is with the village and the 
village church that we have to do. 


Who built the Rhine churches ? 

They all, with a few exceptions, 
are strikingly alike; though varying 
in size, number of towers, and many 
other particulars, they have mostly 
a strict resemblance in general con- 
ception and detail. To cite an in- 
stance: The cathedral at Coblentz 
might stand as the type of twenty 
others ; instead of being individual 
and standing out alone—an effort 
of genius like Cologne, Strasbourg, 
Notre Dame, Ely, or Winchester— 
they have all the same resemblance 
to one another that a little oak has 
to a big one. 

The church at A k was no ex- 
ception. Cathedral it might almost 
be called from its great size; but 
there was no bishop there, and it 
was only a parish church! With 
its three great towers, vast nave, 
long aisles, and noble choir, it 
seemed as if it might well hold all 
the population for many miles 
around, and the extremely small 
congregation that were present at 
the celebration of the High Mass 
that morning appeared ridiculously 
out of proportion. It was a high 
festival—the Annunciation—it is 
therefore to be assumed that the 
bulk of the population were there, 
and the High Mass was at the some- 
what early hour of half-past five ! 

After the Mass was over, and the 
last peal of the organ had died away, 
and the patter of the last footstep 
been lost in the distance, as it still 
wanted a considerable time to my 
breakfast hour, I strolled round the 
great empty church. There seem- 
ed to be nothing of value in it. If 
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it had ever possessed any of the 
treasures of art, they had probably 
perished or been carried away dur- 
ing the long wars that devastated 
the country after the period of the 
Reformation, for I found nothing 
worthy of notice. I had just conclu- 
ded to leave the church when my 
eye was arrested by what I took to 
be an accident which had happened 
to the crucifix on one of the side 
altars. At first I supposed that it 
had received a blow which had 
nearly broken off the right arm 
of the figure. On looking more 
closely I perceived that it was evi- 
dently of great age, and the arm 
I supposed to be broken stood out 
from the cross at a considerable 
angle, and hung about half way 
down the side, the nail by which it 
had once been attached still re- 
maining in the hand. 

Whilst I was still wondering as 
to the nature of the accident which 
had befallen the quaintly-carved 
crucifix a quiet and pleasant voice 
roused me from my revery. 

“ T see, sir, that you are examin- 
ing our curious old crucifix !” 

Turning round I recognized the 
old priest who had sung Mass, and 
encouraged by his amiable manner 
and address, I stated the matter I 
had been pondering over, and ask- 
ed for an explanation. 

“There has been no accident,” 
said he; “ the distortion which you 
notice in the right arm has existed 
far beyond the memory of man. 

“ The figure is carved out of some 
very hard wood, and all out of a 
single block—there being no joining 
in any part of it.” 

Still more astonished, I asked 
what could have been the motive 
of representing the Saviour in so 
strange an attitude ; the more, as the 
hole for the nail still remaining in 
the hand was still to be seen plain- 
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ly in the wood, whilst the hand was 
in the position in which it would 
have been had it just struck a blow. 

“That is a curious story, and is, in 
fact, the only legend I know of 
connected with this church. 

“The crucifix is held in great rev- 
erence, and people come from great 
distances to pray before it. As I 
see you are a stranger, perhaps you 
will partake of an old man’s break- 
fast, whilst you listen to him as he 
relates the traditional story, which 
being connected with this church, 
where he has grown old, he regards 
as almost peculiarly his own. Be- 
sides, the story is too long to be 
listened to either standing or fast- 
ing.” 

Thanking the good priest for his 
kind offer, I followed him into the 
little presbytery almost adjoining 
the church, where we were soon 
seated on each side of a little table 
taking off the edge of our appetites 
with eggs, coffee, and rolls. 

When we had somewhat appeas- 
ed our craving, the good man com- 
menced, saying: 

“ The tradition of which I have 
to speak dates back a long way, and 
has at least so much of authenticity 
about it as attaches to the undoubt- 
ed antiquity of the crucifix itself, 
and to the fact that, for many gene- 
rations at least, no other account 
has been current. 

“My grandfather used to tell it to 
me when an infant on his knee, 
and said that he had heard it from 
his grandfather in the same way. 

“In which of the many wars which 
have scourged this unfortunate 
land since the rebel monk Luther 
brought the curse of religious dis- 
sension upon it, the circumstances 
which I am about to relate occur- 
red, I am unable to determine}; fo 
the traditions, which agree in all 
other points, differ on this. 
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“On the whole I incline to the one 
which places these events during 
the period of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
invasion, and attribute them to the 
particular band which was led by 
his lieutenant Oxenstiern, who cer- 
tainly did sack the place. This 
would place it at more than two 
hundred years ago, and it certainly 
is not more recent. 

“At that period there lived in 
A k a widow and her daughter. 
They were very poor, belonging to 
the peasant class, and supported 
themselves in winter by spinning; 
and when the spring came round, 
they would go off to the steep 
mountfin-sides, where they helped 
to dress the vines or gather the 
vintage, according to the season. 

** They never went to distant vine- 
yards, because the mother, having in 
her youth met with a severe acci- 
dent, was unable, from its effects, to 
walk far. There was also another 
reason: for Gretchen, who was the 
prettiest girl for many miles around, 
was also the best, and never failed, 
winter or summer, to hear Mass 
and to spend some time in prayer 
before that very crucifix which has 
attracted your attention. 

“ There was, no doubt, some older 
tradition about its origin, for it had 
a great reputation for sancity even 
then; this tradition, whatever it 
may have been, seems, however, to 
have been swallowed up by the over- 
whelming interest of the subse- 
quent event, which I am about to 
relate. 

* All accounts agree that when 
Gretchen first worshipped there 
the crucifix had nothing unusual 
about it to distinguish it from any 
other, except its artistic merit. 

“The hand was then nailed to the 
cross, 
front of it, wrapped in prayer, this 
young girl spent all the time she 
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could spare from the humble duties 
of her life. 

“She milked the cow, the one val- 
uable possession of her mother, 
who had the right of common; she 
washed the clothes, cooked and 
did the work about her mother’s 
house, and acted as her crutch 
as she climbed the steep paths 
of the vineyard—for, in spite of 
her lameness, She was a skilful vine- 
dresser—in short, she was all in 
all to her only parent. 

“ With allthis labor and care Gret- 
chen grew in grace and beauty; 
and though so devout, she was as 
bright and cheerful and winning in 
her ways as the most worldly of her 
young companions. 

“Never, however, could she be 
tempted to go to any of the merry- 
makings or harvest-homes or vin- 
tage feasts that were held at a dis- 
tance; her invariable answer was, 
‘My mother cannot walk so far.’ 

“She had many suitors; and ad- 
mirers came from a great distance. 

“To all Gretchen was equally 
kind and considerate; but to none 
did she show any sort of prefer- 
ence, so that all the youths for 
many miles on both sides of the 
Rhine were pulling caps for her. 

“Thus things went on till she was 
nineteen, when, to the great sur- 
prise of all, she was seen to take 
up with and give a decided prefer- 
ence to the attentions of a young 
stranger who had been in the place 
only a few weeks. 

“The favored youth was a jour- 
neyman clockmaker from Nurem- 
berg, who was going through his 
year of wandering, and was at the 
moment settled in the town, work- 
ing for the only tradesman in his 
line of business in the place. 

“A: k was then much more 
populous, as you may well suppose, 
being able to support such a trade 
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“This youth, whose name was 
Gotliebe Hunning, was handsome 
and showy, wearing his hair in long 
locks down his back, and spending 
much of his earnifgs in dress. He 
sung, played the guitar, and was re- 
puted wild, though no harm could 
be alleged against him. 

“ The old folks shook their heads, 
and deplored that so sweet and 
modest a girl as Gretchen should 
be seen so much with a roisterer 
like Gotliebe. 

“Somehow it had been no sin to 
sing and be gay like God’s unreason- 
ing creatures before the sour times 
of Calvin, Huss, and Luther; but 
though their errors had not pene- 
trated here to any great extent, 
something of their acid had been 
imparted to the leaven of life. 

“So things were, however, and all 
the time that Gretchen gave to 
pleasure—which was little enough, 
poor child, for they were very poor 
and her mother was very helpless— 
she spent with this handsome, clever 
youth; not that she abandoned her 
devotion, or was less frequently 
prostrated before the crucifix; for 
indeed, if possible, she was found 
there more than ever. Still, the 
gossips shook their heads and re- 
marked upon it. 

“One would say, ‘Ah! I never 
trusted that meek manner of hers. 
I always knew she would surprise 
us some day, and here it is! It is 
always so with the very good ones!’ 
‘Ay, ay,’ her neighbor would say, 
‘cat will after cream! And Eve 
has left her mark upon the best of 
them! The girl is a girl like other 
young things; but I did hope bet- 
ter things of Gretchen, so well 
brought up as she has been !’—thus 
they ran on. 

“Soon, however, it began to be said 
that Gotliebe was sobering down ; 
he frequented the tavern less, never 
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danced except with Gretchen, sang 
less and worked more. 

“He was admitted to bea master 
of his craft, and when it became 
known that he was engaged in all 
his leisure hours in making a great 
clock—the very one the chimes of 
which you were admiring—for the 
church, there was less head-shak- 
ing, and more talk about Gret- 
chen’s luck in making so great a 
catch. Still he made no change in 
his showy dress, and indeed I think 
that genius, at least in art, often 
shows itself in that way, and tradi- 
tion testifies that he was no mean 
proficient in the art he practised, 
of which indeed we still have proof 
every hour. . 

“Then it began to be observed 
that Gotliebe was frequently in the 
church with Gretchen, and had be- 
come a regular attendant at Mass. 
Still, things went on in the same 
way and no betrothal was spoken 
of, until, after the war had again 
broken out and seemed to be drift- 
ing this way, it suddenly became 
known that Gretchen had consent- 
ed to be married to Gotliebe with- 
out loss of time, and that he was to 
take a house and her mother was 
to move into it. 

“Tn this remote place, far from any 
of the great avenues of trade—for 
vessels usually passed it by, no 
great roads branching off here, and 
there being no steamboats invent- 
ed—news came doubtfully and sel- 
dom, and war was at the very door 
at a moment when only distant 
rumors had reached A k, 

“ However, to return to Gretchen 
and Gotliebe: You may be sure 
that what goes on now went on 
then, and that all the busybodies 
were agog as to what they were to 
live upon; how she was to be dress- 
ed, and who were to be the bride- 
maids; but as the world spins rcund 
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in spite of the flies that buzz about 
it, so they went their way regard- 
less of all that was said about 
them. 

“In the meantime, the rumors 
grew more frequent and more par- 
ticular concerning the cloud of war 
which was every day drifting nearer 
and nearer, until the dark mass 
seemed ready at any moment to 
burst upon the unfortunate village 
itself. 

“ Indeed, news came from neigh- 
boring towns and villages that they 
had been taken and burned by the 
heretic Swedes, and tales, no doubt 
often exaggerated, of the violent 
and dissolute conduct of Oxen- 
stiern’s troopers, kept every one in 
terror. 

“ Affairs were in this threatening 
condition when the wedding-morn- 
ing came; and, as the story was, 
though Gretchen had little to spend 
on dress, no art and no expense 
could have produced a lovelier 
bride than stood before the altar of 
the Crucifix that morning. She 
wore nothing but a simple dress of 
white, and a wreath of apple-blos- 
soms, for the trees were just then 
in flower. 

“The wedding-bells were ringing, 
and the humble bridal-party had 
just reached the house which Got- 
liebe had taken, when cannon were 
heard, and a band of fierce Swedish 
soldiers rushed into the village. 

“The firing proceeded from an 
attack upon the castle, which still 
stands at about a mile from this 
place, and the invaders of the vil- 
lage were army followers and a few 
of the more dissolute of Oxen- 
stiern’s soldiery, who, encountering 
the bridal-party, at once interrupted 
its progress, treating the bride- 
maids rudely; and one of them, 
who threw his arms around Gretch- 
en, was immediately struck down by 
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Gotliebe, who, as before said, was a 
spirited youth, 

“One of the invaders, without a 
moment’s hesitation, struck him 
lifeless, and attempted to seize the 
bride, who, with a shriek, fled and 
took refuge in the church. 

“ Thither Gretchen was pursued 
by the band; and when after many 
hours the troops were withdrawn, 
and the priest, with a few of the 
boldest of his flock, ventured into 
the sacred edifice, they found the 
high altar desecrated, the sacred 
vessels gone, and other sacrileges 
committed, which filled them with 
horror; but on turning to the altar 
of the Crucifix, they found the bride 
prostrate before it, either in a trance 
or ecstasy, with the soldier who had 
pursued her lying with his skull 
broken, and his iron head-piece 
smashed in as though a sledge- 
hammer had struck it, and the arm 
of the crucifix distorted as you see 
it now. 

“ On being questioned, the young 
widow could only say: ‘God has 
protected me!’ 

“The poor mother only lingered 
a day or two afterwards, and was 
borne to the grave at the same time 
as the unfortunate Gotliebe. 

“Gretchen never knew, or would 
not say, more than I have repeated 
of what had occurred at the altar 
of the Crucifix. It was unplunder- 
ed! 

“The people, however, all said 
that God, who had borne the insults 
and profanation directed against 
himself at the high altar, had in- 
terposed when the virtue of a pure 
virgin was threatened, and had 
himself, by the hand of his image, 
smitten the would-be violator dead, 
leaving the distorted arm as an ad- 
monition for ever.” 

We were both silent after this re- 
cital, and for some moments toyed 
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with the fragments of our break- 
fast. 

At length, raising my head, I 
asked: “ And you, father—do you 
believe this tale ?” 

A sweet, soft smile novered about 
his lips, as he replied: “ Nothing 
in which the goodness of God is 
instanced is hard for me to be- 
lieve! He is less ready to show 
his anger, so that, though we live in 
the midst of his wonders, we have 
got so used to them that it is said 
that there are those who deny his 
existence.” 

This was said as if to himself. 
Then, speaking more collectedly, 
he continued : 

“You English would rather be- 
lieve in ghosts and devils than in 
the good God. Whence do you 
suppose they derive their existence 
and their power ?” 

I assured him that I was of the 
same faith as himself, and only ask- 
ed because I wished to have the 
opinion of a cultivated man on the 
subject of this particular legend, 
which had greatly interested me, 
and of which there remained so 
singular an evidence. 

After a moment’s pause, he said: 

“ Think of the facts yourself, sir. 
This tradition, which is certainly 
very old, is either true in its main 
features or it was made to fit the 
crucifix. Assume this last to be the 
case, how did so singular an image 
come into existence? Made to 
hang the tradition upon? Scarce- 
ly in so small a community, where 
all must have known each other. 
Besides, it is a work of art, and I 
have been told that as such it is of 
rare merit. Such a work could 
hardly have been produced for an 
unworthy object, and would have 
been difficult to substitute for one 
of inferior workmanship. If I call- 
ed it a legend, it is because it has an 


air of romance about it. But God 
is good, and does what he pleases !” 
I had nothing more to say; so I 
asked what had become of Gretch- 
en, and was told that she had been 
taken as a lay sister in the small 
convent at the head of the valley, 
whence she had continued, to the 
very day of her death, to come and 
pray at the foot of the crucifix, 
where in fact she was at last found 
dead, in her eighty-seventh year, 
and that during the whole time she 
had been regarded as a saint. 
“The altar,” he resumed, “is 
universally regarded with great 
reverence, and is always spoken 
of as the Altar of Succor to a 
very considerable distance up and 
down the Rhine, and the unusual 
number of models in wax or wood 
which you see hanging before it 


indicate how special favors are 
reputed to have been granted 
there.” 


“T noticed them,’ I replied, 
“when first I entered Belgium, 
where I saw many. I was much 
struck with what I thought the 
singular idea of offering a leg 
in wax to obtain the cure of lame- 
ness, an eye for blindness, and so 
on.” 

“T perceive, sir,” said the good 
priest, “that you have fallen into 
the error of mistaking cause for 
effect. These models and tokens 
are in no case hung before the altar 
until after the cure prayed for has 
been effected, when it is the pious 
custom of the people to commemo- 
rate the blessing they have receiv- 
ed—much as one out of the ten 
lepers cured by our Lord did—by 
showing gratitude, that all may see 
what he has done for them. 

“Some of these emblems,” con- 
tinued he, ‘have curious histories 
attached to them, whose events 
have occurred under my own eye. 
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“J will give you one instance 
only, not to be tedious. 

“Did you notice a small bottle 
amongst the objects we speak 
of ?” 

I acknowledged that I had not 
done so, having paid little attention 
to them. 

“Well, there is one there at all 
events, which I myself attached to 
the bunch, under the following cir- 
cumstances : 

“Some years ago, two brothers, 
both young men, were leaving a 
wharf some miles up the river, at 
twilight. The steamer having land- 
ed its passengers, was on the point 
of starting, when the elder of the 
two remonstrated with his brother 
upon the condition in which he 
found him; in fact, the youth was 
addicted to drinking, and gave 
much trouble to his elder brother, 
who was a remarkably steady young 
man. I will not mention their 
names, as both are living; but for 
convenience will call the elder Fritz 
and the younger Carl. 

“Carl was given to be quarrel- 
some in his cups, and on this occa- 
sion was more so than usual, and 
began to struggle with his brother, 
who wanted to get him on board, 
as the boat was in the act of start- 
ing; in doing so, however, he lost 
his balance, and they fell into the 
water together. 

“Carl, with the luck which is 
proverbially attributed to drunk- 
ards, was almost immediately pulled 
out by those who had seen the ac- 
cident, Fritz, however, appeared 
to have been carried away by the 
current, all search proving in vain. 

“Carl, now completely sobered, 
was terribly afflicted, as he was 
deeply attached to his brother, and 
remembering the traditional sanc- 
tity of the Altar of Succor, he 
started off and walked all night, 
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and, wet as he was, threw himself 
at the foot of the altar. There he 
remained for some hours; whilst 
prostrate there, another man came 
in and knelt beside him. 

“Tt is always rather dark at that 
side altar, which, being situated in 
the north aisle, was darker still at 
that hour of the morning. 

‘JT had observed the prostrate 
man soon after the church had 
been opened in the morning. When 
next I passed I saw him prostrate 
still, with another kneeling beside 
him. 

“ Thinking there might be some- 
thing wrong, I went up, and stoop- 
ing, laid my hand upon his shoul- 
der; he was wet, and a shiver ran 
through him at my touch. ‘lo my 
surprise I saw that there was a pool 
of water round the kneeling man. 

“At my touch the man raised 
himself, exclaiming, as he did se, 
‘Yes, I did it; but I did not mean 
it! Take me if you will!’ 

“ Before I could explain, the oth- 
er rose to his feet, exclaiming, in 
a voice of great emotion, ‘ Carl!’ 
In an instant the brothers were in 
each other’s arms, and explanations 
were made. It appears that Fritz 
went down at once, and, being un- 
able to swim, was borne down for 
some distance under water. On 
coming to the surface his head 
came in contact with some sub- 
stance which he instinctively grasp- 
ed; it was wood, and was large 
enough to enable him to keep his 
head above water. He drifted down 
the current till, almost dead with 
cold, he found himself cast ashore 
at a bend of the river. 

“ He was glad to find a cottage 
door open, where he was welcomed 
to warm himself and to share the 
peasants’ humble meal. There also 
he learned that he was not far from 
A k and the wonderful Altar of 
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Succor, and at once resolved to 
come here, moved by gratitude for 
his escape, and anxiety for his bro- 
ther, of whose fate he was of course 
ignorant, 

“A year passed, and one morn- 
ing Carl called upon me, and I then 
fully learned the particulars I have 
just related. 

“At his request I attached the 
small bottle to the other tokens, in 
gratitude, as he said, for the victory 
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there granted to him over the evil 
habit which must, otherwise, have 
rendered his life a curse. 

“ He also left a sum of money 
for the poor, and told me that his 
brother and himself were both mar- 
ried, and living as prosperous mer- 
chants at a considerable town lower 
down the Rhine. 

“Go thou and do likewise!” 
added the good priest, laughing as 
we shook hands at parting. 


A STORY WITH TWO VERSIONS. 


THE OLD CLERK’S VERSION, 


Yes, sir, this is Brentwood. And 
you are of the race, you say, though 
not of the name. Clarkson, sir? 
Surely, surely. I remember well. 
Miss Jane Brent—the first Miss 


Brent I can recall—married a 
Clarkson. So you are her grand- 
son, sir? Then you are right wel- 


come to me and mine. Come in, 
come in. Or, if you will do me the 
honor, sit here in the porch, sir, 
and my Kate will bring you of her 
best, and right glad will we be to 
wait again on one with the Brent 
blood in him. 

None of the name left? Ah! Mr. 
Clarkson, have you never heard, 


then? But you must have heard 
of James Brent. Surely, surely. 
He lives still, God pity him! 


What’s that? You want to hear 
the story out? Well, sir, no man 
living can tell you better than I, 
unless it be Mr. James’ self. Settle 
yourself comfortably, Mr, Clarkson, 
and I'll tell you all. 

Yes, this is Brentwood. ’Twas 
your great-great-grandsire founded 
it, two hundred years back, he and 
his brother—James and William. 
They began the work which was 
to grow and grow into foundries 
and factories, and the bank that 
was to ruin all. But I’m telling 
the end afore the beginning. 
The next two brothers built the 
church you see there, sir, down 
the road; and the next two after 
them added the tower and founded 
the almshouses; and then came 
the fourth James and William Brent, 


and one of them was an idiot, and 
the other was and is the last of the 
name. 

I was twenty years older than 
Mr. James, and, before ever he 
came into business, had served with 
his father. I watched him grow 
up, and Iloved him well. But from 
the first I knew he was different 
from the rest of his race. He was 
his mother all over again—a true 
Mortimer, come of nobles, not of 
townsfolk; all fire and sweetness 
and great plans for people’s good 
and happiness, but with little of 
the far-sighted Brent prudence. 
He was just as tender of Mr. Wil- 
liam as if he had had all the wits 
of himself, and used to spend part 
of every day with him, and amuse 
him part of many a night when the 
poor gentleman could not sleep. 

Their father died just when they 
came of age. They were twins, the 
last Brent Brothers, sir; and ’twas 
a great fortune and responsibility 
to fall full and with no restraint 
into such young hands. Mr. James 
seemed like ene heart-broken for 
nigh a year after, and carried on 
everything just as his father had 
done, till we all wondered at it; 
then he saw Miss Rose Maurice, 
and loved her—as well indeed he 
might—and after that things chang- 
ed. She wasas simple in all her ways 
as she was beautiful, and would 
have thought my cottage good 
enough, so long as he was in it with 
her. But he !—well, sir, I know he 
has kissed the very ground she 
trod on, and he didn’t think a 
queen’s palace too fine for her. 
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As soon as ever he saw her he 
loved her and set his soul to win 
her; and the very next day he 
began a new home in Brentwood. 
Where is it? Alack! alack! sir. 
Wait till ye musthear. Let’s think, 
for a bit, of only the glad days 
now. 

You could not call it extrava- 
gance exactly. It set the whole 
town alive. So far as he could, he 
would have none but Brentwood 
folk to work upon the place where 
his bride was to dwell. And he 
said it was time that so old a fami- 
ly should have a home that would 
last as long as they. Ah! me, as 
long as they! 

Of course there was a city archi- 
tect and a grand landscape gardens 
er; but, oh! the thoughtfulness of 
him whom we were proud to call 
our master. Tnere, in the very flush 
ot his youth and love and hope, 
he took care of the widows and the 
little children; contrived to make 
work for them; was here and there 
and everywhere; and there was 
not a beggar nor an idler in Brent- 
wood—not one. The house rose 
stately and tall; he had chosen a 
fair spot for it, where great trees 
grew and brooks were running, all 
ready to his hand; and that city 
man—why, sir, ‘twas marvellous 
how he seemed to understand just 
how to make use of it all, and to 
prune a little here and add a little 
there, with vines and arbors and 
glades and a wilderness, till you 
didn’t know what God had done 
and what he had given his creatures 
wit to do. And in the sunniest 
corner of the house—Brent Hall, 
as they called it—Mr. James chose 
rooms for Mr. William, who was 
pleased as a child with it all, and 
used to sit day by day and watch 
the work go on. 

All the time, too, the Brent iron- 
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foundries were being added to 
and renovated, till there was none 
like them round about; end the 
town streets were made like city 
streets, and the town itself set into 
such order as never before; and 
when all was ready— ’twas the work 
of but three years, sir—when the 
house was hung with pictures and 
decked with the best; in the spring, 
when the grass and the trees were 
green, and the flowers were bloom- 
ing fair, then he brought her 
home. And when I saw her—well, 
sir, first I thought of the angels; 
but next (if I may say it; and I wot 
it is not wrong)—next I thought 
of our Blessed Lady. There was 
a great painting in the Hall oratory 
—by some Spanish painter, they 
said. Murillo? Yes, sir, that is the 
name. It looked like Mrs. James 
Brent, sir. Not an angel, but a 
woman that could suffer and weep 
and struggle sore; and, pure and 
stainless, would still remember she 
was of us poor humans, and so pity 
and pray for us. 

We had been used to have Mr. 
Brent come into our houses, and to 
see him in the poorest cottages and 
the almshouses, with smiles and 
cheery words and money; but Mrs. 
James gave more than that, for she 
gave herself. I’ve seen those soft 
hands bind wounds I shrank from; 
and that delicate creature—I’ve 
seen her kneeling by beds of dying 
sinners, while her face grew white 
at what she saw and heard, and 
yet she praying over ’em, and, what’s 
more, Joving ’em, till she made the 
way for the priest to come. And 
she laid out dead whom few of us 
would have touched for hire, and 
she listened to the stories of the 
sad and tiresome, and her smile 
was sunshine, and the very sight 
of her passing by lifted up our 
minds to God. Her husband 
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thwarted her in nothing. What 
was there to thwart her in? He 
foved her, and she should do what 
che would in this work which was 
her heart’s joy. 

Then we had been used to see 
Mr. James in church regular, week- 
day Mass and Sunday Mass; but 
Mrs. James was there any time, 
early mornings and noons and 
nights. I fancy she loved it better 
than the stately Hall. After she 
came, her husband added the great 
south transept window from Ger- 
many, and the organ that people 
came miles to hear; and he said it 
was her gift, not his. The window 
picture is a great Crucifixion and 
Our Lady standing by. You'll un- 
derstand better, Mr. Clarkson, ere 
I finish, what it says to Brentwood 
folk now. 

The first year there was a daugh- 
ter only; but the next there came 
ason. After that, for six long years 
there were no more children, but 
then another son saw the light. 
What rejo:eings, what bonfires, 
what clanging of bells, there was! 
But ere night the clanging changed 
to tolling and the shouts to tears; 
for the child died. And when Mrs. 
James came among us again, very 
white and changed and feeble, we 
all knew that with Mr. James and 
Mr. William, we were seeing the 
jast Brent Brothers, whatever our 
grandchildren might see. 

However, she was spared, and 
Mr. James took heart of such grace 
as that, and said it would be Brent 
and Son, which sounded quite as 
well when one was used to it. 
And to make himself used to it—or 
to stifle the disappointment, as I 
really think—he began the Brent 
Bank, There had been a Brent 
Bank here for years past, and to it 
all Brentwood and half the country 
round trusted their earnings Only 
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a few really rich people had much — 


to do with it, but men in moderate 
circumstances, young doctors and 
lawyers with growing families, wid- 
ows, orphans, seamstresses, the fac- 
tory people, laborers, thought there 
was no bank like that. Mr. James’ 
kind spirit showed itself there as 
elsewhere, and nobody felt himself 
too insignificant to come there, if 
only with a penny. 

Often and often I sit here and 
wonder, Mr. Clarkson, why it all 
was—why God ever let it be—the 
shame and the sorrow and the suf- 
fering that came. I know Mr. 
James was lavish, but, if he spent 
much on himself, he spent much 
on others too; and he made God’s 
house as beautiful as his own. 
For a time it looked as if God’s 
blessing was on him; for he prosper- 
ed year by year, and, except for his 
child’s dying and his wife’s frail 
health, his cup of joy seemed run- 
ning over. 

By and by came a year—you 
may just remember it, sir—a year 
of very hard times for the whole 
country. Banks broke, and old 
houses went by the board, and men 
were thrown out of work, and there 
was a cry of distress through all 
the land. But Brentwood folk 
hadn’t a thought of fear. Still, in 
that year, from the very first of it, 
something troubled me. Master 
was moody now and then; went 
up to the city oftener; had letters 
which he did not,show to me, who 
had seen all his business corre- 
spondence and his father’s for thirty 
years and more. Sometimes he 
missed Mass, and presently I noted 
with a pang that he did not receive 
the Blessed Sacrament regular as 
he used. And Mrs. James was 
pale, and her eyes, that once were 
as bright and clear as sunshine, 
grew heavy and dark, and she looked 
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tore and more like the picture 
in her oratory; but it made one 
very sad somehow to see the like- 
ness. 

The hard times began at mid- 
summer. The Lent after there 
was a mission of Dominican friars 
here. I was special busy that 
week, and kept at work till after 
midnight. One evening, about 
eight, Mr. James came _ hurriedly 
into the office and asked for the let- 
ters. He turned them over, looked 
blank, then said the half-past eleven 
mail would surely bring the one he 
wanted, and he should wait till 
then and go for it himself. For 
five minutes or so he tried to cast 
up some accounts; then, too ner- 
vous-like to be quiet longer, he 
said: “I’ll go and hear the sermon, 
Serle. It will serve to fill up the 
time.” And off he went. 

‘The clock struck the hour and 
the half-hour, and the hour and the 
half-hour, and I heard the half-past 
eleven mail come in, and, soon after, 
Mr. James’ step again, but slow now, 
like one in deep thought. In he 
came, and I caught a glimpse of 
his face, pale and stern, with the 
lips hard set. He shut himself in- 
to his private room, and I heard 
him pacing up and down; then 
there came a pause, and he strode 
out again. He seemed very odd to 
me, but he tried to laugh, as he 
put down two slips for telegrams 
on my desk. “Which would you 
send ?” said he. + 

One was, “Goon. I consent to 
all your terms.” The other was, 
“Stop. I will have nothing more 
to do with it, no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

Something told me in my heart 
that, though he was trying to pass 
this off in his old way like a joke, 
my master—my dear master—was 
in a great strait. I looked up and 
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answered what he had nct said-at 
all to get an answer, with words 
which rose to my lips in spite of 
myself, Says I: “Send what Mrs. 
James would want you to send, 
sir.’ And then his ruddy, kind 
face bleached gray like ashes, and 
he gave a groan, and the next min- 
ute he was gone. 

Though my work was done for 
that night, I would not leave the 
bank; for I thought he might come 
back. And back he did come, a 
full hour after, steady and grave 
and not like my master. For, Mr. 
Clarkson, the bright boy-look I 
had loved so, which, with the boy- 
nature too, had never seemed to 
leave him, was all gone out of his 
face, and I knew surely I never 
should see it there again. He 
wrote something quickly, then 
handed it to me, bidding me send 
telegrams to the bank trustees as 
there ordered. ‘The slip which 
bore my direction bore also the 
words, with just a pencil-line era- 
sure through them, “Goon. Icon- 
sent to all your terms.” So, for 
good or for ill, whichever it might 
be, the other was the one he must 
have sent. 

These telegrams notified tke trus- 
tees of a most important meeting 
to which they were summoned, and 
at that meeting I had, as usual, to 
be present. Perhaps his colleagues 
saw no change in him; but I, who 
had served him long, saw much. 
O Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Clarkson! 
whatever you may be—and you are 
young still—Je honest. For, sir, 
there’s one thing of many terrible 
to bear, and its got to be borne 
here or hereafter by them as ert 
from uprightness; and that thing 
is shame. I’d seen him kneel at 
the altar that morning, and she be- 
side him, bless her! That’s where 
he got strength to endure the pen- 
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ance he had brought upon himself; 
else I don’t. know how he ever 
could have borne it or have done it. 

They sat there about him where 
they had often sat before, those fif- 
teen country gentlemen, some of 
whom had been his father’s and 
his uncle’s friends, and some his 
own schoolmates and companions. 
And he stood up, and first he look- 
ed them calm and fearless full in 
their faces, and then his voice fal- 
tered and stopped, and then they 
all felt that it was indeed some- 
thing beyond ordinary that was 
coming. 

Don’t ask me to tell my master’s 
shame as he told it, without a gloss 
cr an excuse, plain and bald and to 
the point. I knew and they knew 
that there was excuse for his loving 
and lavish nature, but he made 
none for himself. 

Well, there’s no hiding what all 
the world knows now. He had let 
himself be led away into specula- 
tion and—-God pity and forgive 
him !—into fraud, till only ruin or 
added and greater sin stared him 
in the face; then, brought face to 
face with that alternative, he had 
chosen—just ruin, sir. 

There was dead silence for a 
space, till Sir Jasper Meredith, 
the oldest man there, and the just- 
est business man I ever met, said 
gravely: “Do you realize, Mr. 
Brent, that this implies ruin to 
others than to you?” 

He was not thinking of himself, 
though this trouble would straiten 
him sorely; he was thinking, and 
so was my master, and so was I, of 
poor men, and lone women, and 
children and babies, made penni- 
less at a blow; of the works stop- 
ped; of hunger and sickness and 
cold. Mr. James bowed his head; 
he could not speak. 

Then I had to bring out the 
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books, and we went carefully over 
them page by page. It was like 
the Day of Judgment itself to turn 
over those accounts, and to read 
letters that had to be read, and to 
find out, step by step, and in the 
very presence of the man we had 
honored and trusted, that he had 
really fallen from his high place. 
He quivered under it, body and 
soul, but answered steadily every 
question Sir Jasper put to him; 
spoke in such a way that I was 
sure he as well as I thought of the 
last great day, and was answering 
to One mightier than man. And 
presently, when they had reached 


-the root of it—well, Mr. Clarkson, 


it was sin and it was shame, and I 
dare not call it less before God; 
yet it was sin which many another 
man does unblushingly, and had 
he persisted in it—had he only the 
night previous sent that message, 
“ Go on ”—it was possible and prob- 
able that he could have saved him- 
self. Yet, if I could have had my 
choice then or now, I would rather 
have seen him stand there, disgrac- 
ed and ruined by his own act and 
will, than have had him live for an- 
other day a hypocrite. 

But Sir Jasper said never a word 
of praise or blame till the whole 
investigation was ended; listened 
silently while Mr. James told his 
plan to sell all he owned in Brent- 
wood, pay what debts he could, 
and then begin life over again 
abroad, and work hard and steadily 
to retrieve his fortunes, that he 
might pay all and stand with a clear 
conscience before he died. Then 
Sir Jasper rose and came to him, 
put his two hands on Mr, James’ 
shoulders, and looked him straight 
in the eyes. “ James Brent,” he 
said, “i knew your father before 
you, and your father’s father, but I 
never honored them more, and I 
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never honored you more, than on 
this day when you confess to having 
disgraced your name and theirs, 
but have had the honesty and man- 
liness to confess it. Disgrace is 
disgrace ; but confession is the be- 
ginning of amendment.” 

That was all. There was no 
offer of money help; all Sir Jasper 
could offer would have been but a 
drop in the ocean of such utter 
ruin, There was no advice to 
spare himself before he spared his 
neighbor; Sir Jasper was too just 
fur that. But after those words I 
saw my master’s eyes grow moist 
and bright, and a gleam of hope 
come into his face. My poor mas- 
ter! my poormaster! Thank God 
we cannot see the whole of suffering 
at the beginning! 

The intention was not to let the 
_ news get abroad that night. Mr. 
James went home to tell his wife 
and children—how terrible that 
seemed to me !—and I sat busy in 
the office. It was the spring of 
the year. Fifteen years ago the 
coming month he had brought his 
bride home in the sunshine and the 
flowers. This afternoon darkened 
into clouds, and rain came and the 
eastwind. Ilighted the lamps early 
and went to my work again. Pre- 
sently I heard a sound such as I 
never heard before—a low growl, or 
roar, or shout, that wasn’t thunder 
or wind or rain. It grew louder; 
it was like the tramp of many feet, 
hurrying fast, and in the direction 
of the bank. Then cries—a name, 
short, distinct, repeated again and 


again: “Brent! Brent! James 
Brent !” 
[I went to the window. ‘There 


they were, half Brentwood and 
more, clamoring for the sight of the 
man they trusted aboveall men. I 
flung the window up and they saw 
me. 
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“Halloo, there, Joseph Serle!” 
cried the leader, a choleric Scot 
who had not been many years 
amongus. ‘ Where’s our master?” 

“ Not here,” says I, with a sinking 
at my heart. 

“He knows,” piped a woman’s 
shrill voice; “make him tell us 
true.” 

And then the Scct cries again: 
“ Halloo, Joseph Serle, there! Speak 
us true, mon, or ye’ll hang for’t. 
Is our money safe ?” 

What could I say? Face after 
face I saw by the glare of torches— 
faces of neighbors and friends and 
kin—and not one but was a loser, 
and few that were not well-nigh 
ruined. And while I hesitated how 
to speak again that woman spcke 


“Where’s James Brent? Has he 
run, the coward ?” 
That was too much. “ He’s 


home,” cried I, “where you and 
all decent folk should be.” 

“Home! home!” They caught 
the word and shouted it. ‘“ We'll 
go home too. We'll find James 
Brent.” And the tide turned towards 
the Hall. 

I flew down the back-stairs to the’ 
stable, mounted the fleetest horse, 
and galloped him bareback to Brent 
Hall; but, fast as I rode, the east 
wind bore an angry shout behind 
me, and, if I turned my head, I saw 
torches flaring, and the ground 
seemed to tremble with the hurry- 
ing tramp of feet. 

I don’t know how they bore it 
or how I told ’em. I knowI found 
them together, him and her, and 
she was as if she had not shed a 
tear, and her eyes were glowing like 
stars, bright, and tender,and sad, and 
glad all at once. I had hardly time 
to tell the news, when the sound 
I had dreaded for ’em broke upon 
us like the rush and the roar of an 
awful storm. On they came, tramp- 
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ling over the garden-beds, wav- 
ing ‘their torchlights, calling one 
name hoarse and constant—“ Brent! 
Prent! James Brent!” 

“My love,” he said, bending 
down to her, “stay while I go to 
them.” 

And then she looked at him with 
a look that was more heavenly than 
any smile, and said only: “ James, 
my place is by your side, and I will 
keep it.” 

He put his hand quick over his 
eyes like one in great awe, smiled 
with a smile more sad than tears, 
then opened the hall door and 
stood out before the crowd—there 
where many a man and woman of 
them had seen him bring his young 
bride home. And the sudden si- 
lence which fell upon them his own 
voice broke. ‘My friends,” he 
said, “what would you have of 
me?” 

Straight and keen as a barbed 
arrow, not from one voice, but from 
many, the question rose, “Is our 
money safe?” And after that some 
one called: “ We’ll trust your word, 
master, ’gainst all odds.” 

Thad thought that scene in the 
bank was like the Judgment Day ; 
cut what was this? He tried to 
speak, but his Jips clave together. 
‘hen I saw her draw a little nearer 
—not to touch him or to speak to 
him; she did not even look at him, 
neither at the people, but out into 
the darkness, and up and far away; 
and her very body, it 8s to 
me, was praying. 

“Ts our money safe?” It was 
like a yell now, and James Brent 
made answer: “ My friends, lama 
ruined man.” 

“Ts our money safe?” Little 
children’s voices joined in the cry. 
My God, let Brentwood never hear 
the like again! 

My rccter held out his hands 
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like any beggar; then he fell down 
upon his knees. “I Ronis: to you 
and to God,” he said, “there is 
not one penny left.” 

Mr. Clarkson, I am Brentwood 
born and bred. I love my master, 
but I love my place and people 
too. We are a simple folk and a 
loving folk. It is an awful thing to 
shake the trust of such. They had 
deemed their honor and their pro- 
perty for ever safe with this one man, 
and inan hour and at a word their 
trust was broken, their scanty all 
was gone, their earthly hopes were 
shattered. Mr. Clarkson, sir, it 
drove them wild. 

That day had set on Brent Hall 
fair and stately ; the morrow dawn- 
ed on blackened ruins. ‘The 
grounds lay waste; the fountains 
were dry; pictures which nobles 
had envied had fed the flames; 
fabrics which would have graced a 
queen stopped the babbling of the 
brooks; and in front of Brent 
Bank hung effigies ofethe last Brent 
Brothers, with a halter about the 
neck of each. 

He had planned—my master, 
my poor master!—to retrieve all. 
Why could it not be? God knows 
best, but it is a mystery which I 
cannot fathom. That night’s hor- 
ror and exposure brought him to 
the very gates of death; and when 
he rose up at last, it was as a mere 
wreck of himself, never to work 
again. His wife’s dowry went to 
the people whom he had ruined 
and who had ruined him. They 
lived until her death, as he lives 
still, on charity. 

And that is all? 
son, not quite all. He was brave 
enough, since he could not win 
back his honor otherwise, to stay 
among us and gain a place again 
in the hearts he had wounded sore. 
Sometimes I think he teaches us a 


No, Mr. Clark- 
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better lesson, old, and alone, and 
poor, than if he had come to build 
his fallen home once more. I 
think, sir, we have learned to pity 
and forgive as we never should 
have done otherwise, since we have 
seen him suffering like any one of 
us; as low down as any one of us, 
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He has told you the story, then, 
my boy, has he? And you are 
the last of us, and you have my 
name—James Brent Clarkson. 
The last? Then I will tell you 
more than he could tell you. Do 
not shrink or fancy it will pain me. 
I would like to let you know all, 
my boy—not for my sake; but you 
say you are only half a Catholic, 
and I would have you learn some- 
thing of the deep reality of the true 
faith. 

The.night I waited for the half- 
past eleven train I had been stop- 
ped on my way to the bank by a 
crowd at the church door, and 
I heard one man say to another: 
““They’re dark times, neighbor—as 
dark as our land’s seen these hun- 
dred years.” And his mate an- 
swered him: ‘“ Maybe so, Collins ; 
maybe so. But Brentwood don’t 
feel ’em much. I believe, and so 
does most folks, that if all other 
houses fell, and e’en the Bank of 
England broke, Brent Brothers 
would stand. It’s been honest and 
true for four generations back, and 
so ’twull be to the end on’t.” Then 
the crowd parted, the men went 
into the church, and I passed down 
the street. 

“ Honest and true for four gener- 
ations back, and so ’twull be to the 
end on’t.” The words haunted me. 
At last, in desperation, to rid my- 
self of the thought, I went to church 
also. Going in by a side door, I 
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found myself in a corner by 1 con- 
fessional, quite sheltered from view, 
but with the pulpit in plain sight, 
There, raised high above the heads 
of the people, the preacher stood, 
a man of middle age, who looked 
as if he had been at some time cf 
his life in and of the world; his 
face that of one who has found it 
almost a death-struggle,to subdue 
self to the obedience and the folly of 
the cross. He seemed meant for 
a ruler among his fellows. I won- 
dered idly what he was doing there 
in the preacher's frock, speaking 
to the crowd. 

He was telling, simply and plain- 
ly, of our Lord’s agony in the gar- 
den. But simple and plain as 
were his words, there was some- 
thing in the face and voice which 
drew one into sympathetic union 
with this man, who spoke as if he 
were literally beholding the load 
of our sin lying upon the Lord’s 
heart till his sweat of blood start- 
ed. And when he had painted 
the scene to us, he paused as hear- 
ing the awful cry echo through the 
stillness that reigned in the crowded 
church, then bent forward as if his 
eyes would scan our very hearts, 
and spoke once more. 

I cannot tell you what he said, 
but before he ended I knew this: 
my sin cost our Lord’s agony; 
added sin of mine would be added > 
anguish of his. The choice lay be- 
fore me. When I showed Serle 
those two despatches, the one 
“Stop,” the other “ Go on,” I held 
there what would be my ruin for 
time or for eternity. 

There is a world unseen, and 
mighty; its powers were round me 
that night like an army. Hitherto 
I had been deceiving myself with 
the plea of necessity of .others’ in- 
terests to be considered, of my hon- 
or to be sustained. That night 
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it was of an honor put to dishonor 
-—the Lord of glory bowed down to 
the earth by shame. 

The letter must be answered be- 
fore morning, so pressing was my 
need. I decided to go to the tele- 
graph office, and by the time I 
reached it my mind must be made 
up. But, in the street, I came face 
to face with the preacher I had 
heard that night. The moon was 
near the full. We two looked 
straight at each other, passed, then 
turned as by one impulse, and 
faced again. They who fight a 
fight to its end, and conquer, but 
only with wounds whose scars they 
must bear to their graves, some- 
times gain a great power of reading 
the souls of those who are fighting 
a like contest, and know not yet if 
it will end in victory or defeat. 
Some fight like mine I felt sure that 
priest had fought. “ What would 
you have, my brother?” he asked. 

‘““ Answers to two questions, fa- 
ther,” IT replied:; “If..a,man_has 
done wrong to others, and can only 
repair it by added wrong, shall he 
disgrace his own good name for 
ever by avowal, or shall he sin? 
And if his fall involves the suffer- 
ing of his innocent wife andchildren, 
may he not save himself from shame 
for their sake? It is a matter 
which may not wait now for confes- 
sioneven. Answeras best youmay, 
for the love of God.” 

I fancied that the stern face be- 
fore me softened and grew pale, and 
in the momentary stillness I un- 
derstood that the Dominican was 
praying. ‘Then he answered, few 
words and firm, as one who knew : 

“To choose disgrace is to choose 
the path our divine Lord chose. 
To involve our dearest in suffering 


is to know his anguish whose bless-. 


ed Mother stood beneath his cross.” 
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Then, after one more slight, in- 
tense silence, “ My brother,” he 
said earnestly, “I do not know 
your life, but I know my own. To 
drink the Lord’s cup of shame to 
its dregs—zzth him—is a blessed 
thing to do, if he gives. a sinner 
grace to do it.” 

Tell me a thousand times that 
you have no faith yourself; that to 
love God passionately is a dream, a 
delusion, unworthy of our manly 
nature; that to choose shame is 
folly, to choose suffering is a mad 
mistake—what shame could atone 
for my sins or give back to the 
poor the means of which my folly 
had robbed them? What can your 
words count. with those who have 
once tasted the bitter sweetness of 
the Lord’s own chalice ?. Suddenly, 
standing there, I knew what it 
means to love God more than 
houses or lands, wife or children ; 
to have him more real to the soul 
than they to the heart; to be wili- 
ing and glad to forsake all for 
him; to know I had one more 
chance left to do his will, not 
Satan's; and to make my choice. 
Having brought his agony on him, 
there was nothing more I could do 
but bear it with him. 

My boy, though you came on my 
invitation, you chose the twilight in 
which to come to me, that I might 
hide my shame at meeting you. 
Such shame ded dead in two awful 
nights and ‘days: First, confession 
before the priest of God; then to 
colleagues and friends; then to my 
wife and to my son—oh! that 
stings yet; then to an angry throng, 
whose trust I had betrayed, whose 
hopes I had blasted, whose love 
and reverence I had. turned to 
hate and scorn. I have seen iny 
home in ruins, my effigy hung up 
and hooted at in the public square, 
my name become a byword, my 
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race blotted out. I aman old man 
now, and still they tell my story in 
Brentwood; each child learns it; 
strangers hear of it. Yet, if the 
power were mine to alter these 
twenty years .of humiliation, I 
would not lose one hour of suffer- 
ing or shame. 

You ask me why? Thirty-five 
years ago I stood here, the centre 
and the favorite of this town, and 
I set myself to work my own will, 
to gain glory for me and mine. 
My wife, my name, my home, were 
my idols. It seemed an innocent 
ambition, but it was not for God, 
and it led me into evil work. You 
told me that since you came of age 
you have been but once to confes- 
sion. It is by the light of that 
sacrament that what seems to you 
the mystery of my life is read. 
For a Catholic—whether striving 
after perfection, or struggling up 
from sin to lasting penitence—has 
for pattern the life of Jesus, the 
doing all in union with him, after 
his example. What is the sacra- 
ment of penance but the bearing 
of shame, though in the presence 
of a compassionate priest, with 
him who, when he could have 
rescued us at the price of one drop 
of his most precious blood, chose 
to die in ignominy, bearing before 
the world the entire world’s dis- 
grace? My boy, if in any way, 
by the love of our common name, 
I can influence you, go back to con- 
fession. It is the very sacrament 
for men who would be upright, and 
loyal, and strong, and true; or 
who, having fallen, would humbly 
and bravely bear for Christ’s sake 
the disclosure and the penalty. 

My penance—given by God, mark 
you—was heavy, men think. Was 
it heavier than my sin? They do 
not know everything. All my life 
I had been helped, guarded, up- 
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lier sin than for others, The infi- 
nite love of God bore with me and 
saved me. And as, day by day, 
like the unremitted lashes of a 
scourge, suffering fell to my por- 
tion, I tell you that a strange, an 
awful sweetness mingled with the 
anguish. I knew it was the hand 
of God that smote me, and that 
he smote here to spare hereafter. 

Oh! do notlook at me. Stop! 
Turn your face away! I thought 
all such shame was dead, but there 
are moments when it overwhelms 
me with its sting. Did I say or 
dare to think that God loves me? 
Wait, wait, till I can remember what 
it means ! 

Yes, I know now. Through all 
that night, while the torches glared, 
and wrathful faces looked curses at 
me, and lips shouted them, ever 
through all I saw, as it were, One 
sinless but reputed with the wicked ; 
stripped of his garments as I of my 
pride; made a spectacle to angels. 
and to men; mocked, reviled, 
scourged, crucified; and through 
the wild tumult I heard a voice 
say, as of oldto the repentant thief 
on the cross: “ This day thou shalt 
be with me.” And through all my 
heart was answering to his most 
Sacred Heart, “I, indeed, justly ;. 
for I receive the due reward of my 
deeds: but thisman hath done no, 
evil.” How could I wish to be: 
spared a single pang or lose one- 
hour of shame with him? What. 
part could any Christian take but 
to suffer with him, having made- 
him suffer? And when one has. 
said “ with him,” one has explained: 
all. But, somehow, people do not, 
always seem to understand. 


Understand? Ah! no. It is a; 
story, not of two versions, but of 
many. Some called James Brent a 
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fool, arid sore a madman, and some 
said he should have saved his honor 
and his name at all hazards; and 
some, that he had no right to entail 
such suffering on his household. 
But there is one light by which such 
stories should be read, that is truer 
than these. When time is gone, 
and wealth is dust, and earthly hon- 
or vanishes like smoke, then, by 
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the standard of the cross of Christ 
wealth, and pomp, and pleasure, 
and business shall be duly tried. 
Shun humiliation here as we will, 
there shall be after this the judg- 
ment, when the Prince of Glory, 
who pronounces final sentence, will 
be he who, while on earth, chose for 
his portion a life of suffering and a 
death of shame. 


a td lhl 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


WE once saw a picture of a wide, 
undulating snow-landscape, over- 
spread with a pale rosy tint from 
the west, and we thought it a fancy 
picture of an Arctic winter. It 
hung in a pretty room in a Silesian 
country-house. The weather was 
lovely, warm but temperate ; it was 
mid-June, and the woods were full 
of wild strawberries, and the mea- 
dows of forget-me-nots. Yet that 
landscape was simply Silesia in 
the winter; the same place, six 
months later, becomes a wilderness 
of snow. What shall we say of 
Mecklenburg, then, so much farther 
to the north of Silesia? But even 
there winter brings merriment ; and 
as in these snow-bound countries 
there is less work to be got through 
in the winter, their people associate 
the ideas of pleasure and holiday 
with the cold rather than the warm 
weather. In Mecklenburg spring, 
summer, and autumn mean work— 
ploughing, sowing, haying, harvest- 
ing; winter means fun and frolic, 
peasants’ dances, farmers’ parties, 
weddings, christenings, harvest- 
homes, Christmas, New Year’s, and 
Epiphany presents, gatherings of 
friends, fireside talk, innocent games, 
and general merriment. 

In a little village in this province 
the house of Emanuel Kohler was 
famous for its jollity. Here were 
old customs well kept up, yet al- 
ways with decorum and a regard to 
higher matters. Emanuel was vir- 
tually master of the estate of Stel- 
hagen, the absentee owner of which 
was a gay young officer who never 


wrote to his agent, except for a new 
supply of money. Clever and en- 
lightened an agriculturist as old 
Kohler was, it was sometimes diffi- 
cult for him to send the required 
sums, and yet have enough to farm 
the estate to his satisfaction. In 
the language of the country, he was 
called the inspector, and his house, 
also according to the local custom, 
was a kind of informal agricultural 
school. Atthe time of our story he 
had four young men under him—who 
were in all respects like the appren- 
tices of the good old time—and two 
of his own relatives, his son and his 
nephew. His only daughter was 
busy helping her mother, and learn- 
ing to be as efficient a housekeeper 
as the young men to be first-rate far- 
mers; and this nucleus of young so- 
ciety, added to the good Kdhler’s 
hearty joviality and the known 
good-cheer always provided by 
Frau Kohler, naturally made the 
large, cosey, rambling house a plea- 
sant rendezvous for the neighbor- 
hood. The Kéhler household was 
a host in itself, yet it always loved 
to be reinforced on festive occa- 
sions by the good people of the 
village and farms within ten miles 
round. So also the children, whe- 
ther poor or pretty well off, were 
all welcome at old Emanuel’s, and 
knew the way to the Frau Inspec- 
torin’s pantry as well as they knew 
the path to the church or the 
school. All the servant-girls in the 
neighborhood wanted to get a place 
in this house, but there was scarce- 
ly ever a vacancy, unless one of the 
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dairy-maids or the house-girls mar- 
ried. Frau Kéhler and her daugh- 
ter did all the kitchen work them- 
selves, and the latter, a thoughtful 
girl, though she was only fifteen, 
studied books and maps between- 
whiles. But her studies never in- 
terfered with the more necessary 
knowledge that a girl should have 
when, as Rika,* she has to depend 
upon herself for everything. In 
the country, in the Mecklenburg of 
even a very few years ago, every- 
thing was home-made, and a sup- 
ply of things from the large town 
twenty or thirty miles off was the 
event of a life-time. Such things 
came as wedding-gifts; and though 
fancy things came every Christmas, 
even they were carefully and sa- 
credly kept as tokens of that mir- 
aculous, strange, bewildering world 
outside, in which people wore their 
silk dresses every day, and bought 
everything they wanted at large 
shops a few steps from their own 
houses. Frau Kéhler often won- 
dered what other women did who 
had no farm-house to manage, no 
spinning, or knitting, or cooking, or 
dairy-work to da; and when her 
daughter Rika suggested that they 
probably read and _ studied, she 
shrugged her shoulders and said: 
“ Take care, child; women ought 
to attend to women’s work. Study- 
ing is a man’s business.” 

The honest soul was a type of 
many an_ old-fashioned German 
house-mother, of whose wisdom it 
were well that some of our contem- 
poraries could avail themselves; and 
when Rika gently reminded her of 
the story of Martha and Mary, she 
would energetically reply: 

“Very well; but take my word 
for it, child, there was a woman 
more blessed than ¢Zat Mary, and 
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one who was nearer yet to her Lord ; 
and we do not hear of er neglect- 
ing her house. I love to think of 
that house at Nazareth as just a 
model of household cleanliness and 
comfort. You know, otherwise, it 
could not have been a fitting place 
for Him, for though he chose pover- 
ty, he must needs have surrounded 
himself with spotless purity.” 

And Rika, as humble and docile 
as she was thoughtful, saw in this 
reverent and practical surmise a 
proof that it. is not learning that 
comes nearest to the heart of truth, 
but that clearer and directer know- 
ledge which God gives to “ babes 
and sucklings.” 

This particular Christmas there 
was much preparation for the family 
festival, The kitchen was in a fer- 
ment for a week, and mighty bak- 
ings took place; gingerbread and 
cake were made, and various con- 
fectionery-work was done; for Frau 
KGhler expected a friend of her 
own early home to come and stay 
with her this last week of the year. 
This was the good old priest who 
had baptized her daughter; for 
neither mother nor daughter were 
natives of Mecklenburg, though 
the latter had grown up there, and 
had never, since she was six months 
old, gone beyond the limits of the 
large estate which her father ad- 
ministered. Frau Kohler was a Ba- 
varian by birth, and had grieved very 
much when her Mecklenburg hus- 
band had taken her to this northern 
land, where his position and wages 
were so good as to make it his duty 
to abide and bring up his’ family: 
But the worthy old creature had done 
a wonderful deal of good since she 
had been there, and kept up her 
faith as steadfastly as evershe had at 
home. Frederika had been her trea- 
sure and her comfort; and between 
the mother’s intense, medizval firm- 
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ness of belief, and the child’snatural- 
ly deep and thoughtful nature, the 
little farm-maiden had grown up a 
rare combination of qualities, and 
a model for the young Catholic 
womanhood of our stormy times. 
The old priest whom Frau Kohler 
had looked up to before her mar- 
riage as her best friend, and whom 
Rika had been taught to revere 
from her babyhood, had been very 
sick, and was obliged to leave his 
parish for a long holiday and rest. 
His former parishioner was anxious 
that he should see Christmas kept 
in the old-fashioned northern style, 
more characteristic than the French- 
ified southern manners would now 
allow, even in her remote native 
village. Civilization carries with it 
the pick-axe and the rule; and when 
young girls begin to prefer Manches- 
ter prints and French bonnets to 
homespun and straw hats, most of 
the old customs slip away from their 
homes. 

In the sturdy Mecklenburg of 
twenty years ago, even after the 
temporary stir of 1848, things were 
pretty much as they had been for 
centuries, and it was Emanuel’s 
pride that his household should be, 
if needful, the last stronghold of 
the good old usages. He heartily 
acquiesced in his wife’s invitation 
to the southern guest, and resolved 
to have the best Christmas that had 
been known in the country since 
he had undertaken the care of the 
Stelhagen estate. In truth, he liv- 
ed like a patriarch among his work- 
people; his laborers and their fam- 
ilies were models of prosperity and 
content, and the children of all the 
neighborhood wished he were their 
grandfather. Indeed, he was god- 
father to half the village babies 
born during his stay there. 

The sleighs of the country were 
the people’s pride. Some were 
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plain and strong, because their 
owners were not rich enough toa 
adorn them, but others were quite 
a curiosity to the visitor from the 
south. They partook of the same 
quaintness as the old yellow family 
coaches that took the farmers to har- 
vest-homes and weddings before the 
early snows came on. Lumbering, 
heavy-wheeled vehicles these were, 
swinging on high like a cradle tied 
to a couple of saplings in a storm; 
capacious as the house-mother’s 
apron-pockets on a baking day; 
seventy years old at least, barring 
the numerous patchings and mend- 
ings, new lining or new wheel, 
occasionally vouchsafed to the 
venerable representative of the 
family dignity. The sleighs were 
much gayer and a little less an- 
tiquated, because oftener used, 
and therefore oftener worn out; be- 
sides, there were fashions in sleighs 
even in this remote place—fash- 
ions indigenous to the population, 
each individual of which was capa- 
ble of some invention when sleighs 
were in question. On Christmas 
Eve, long before it grew dark, many 
of these pretty or curious convey- 
ances clattered up to the farm- 
house door. Some were laden with 
children two rows deep, all wrap- 
ped in knitted jackets, blankets, 
boas, etc., and here and there cov- 
ered with a fur cap or furred hood; 
for knitting in this neighborhood 
supplied all with warm winter 
wraps, even better than woven or 
machine-made stuffs do nowadays. 
There were no single sleighs, no 
tiny, toy-like things made to dis- 
play the rich toilet of the occu- 
pant and the skill of the fast dri- 
ver by her side; here all were hon- 
est family vehicles, full of rosy 
faces like Christmas apples; hearty 
men and women who at three- 
score were almost as young as 
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their grand-children on their bri- 
dal day; and young men and maid- 
ens who were not afraid to dance 
and move briskly in their plain, 
loose, home-spun and home-made 
clothes, nor to fall’ in love with 
German downrightness and hon- 
est, practical intentions. Most of 
these sleighs were red, picked 
out with black, or black lib- 
erally sprinkled with red; some 
were yellow and black, some yellow 
and blue, and in most the robe 
and cushions were of correspond- 
ing colors. Some of these robes 
had eagles embroidered in coarse 
patterns and thick wool, while oth- 
ers were of a pattern something 
like those used for bed-quilts; and 
some bore unmistakable witness to 
the thrift of the house-mother, and 
were skilfully pieced together out 
of carpet, curtain, blanket, and 
_ dress remnants, the whole border- 
ed with some.inexpensive fur. One 
or two sleighs bore a sort of figure- 
head—the head of a deer, or a fox, 
or a hawk—carved and let into 
the curling part of the front; while 
one party, who were gazed upon 
with mingled admiration and dis- 
approval, went so far as to trail 
after them, for three or four feet 
behind the sleigh, and sweeping 
up the snow in their wake, a thick 
scarlet cloth of gorgeous appear- 
ance, but no very valuable texture. 
This was the doing of a young fel- 
low who had lately been reading 
one or two romances of chivalry, 
and been much pleased with the 
“velvet housings of the horses, 
sweeping the ground as the knight 
rode to the king’s tournament.” 
His indulgent old mother and ad- 
miring sisters had but faintly re- 
monstrated, and this was the con- 
sequence. The horses were not 
iess bedecked than the vehicles, 
Silver bells hung from their har- 
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ness and belted their bodies in va- 
rious places; shining plates of me- 
tal and knobs driven into the lea- 
ther made them as gay as circus- 
horses; while horse-cloths of varie- 
gated pattern were rolled up under 
the feet of their masters, ready for 
use whenever they stopped on the 
road. 

Emanuel himself had gone to 
the nearest town at which a stage- 
coach stopped, to welcome his wife’s 
friend and special guest, and enter- 
tained him with a flow of agricultu- 
ral information and warm eulogy of 
the country through which they 
were speeding on their way home. 
He arrived at Stelhagen before the 
rush of country visitors, and was 
triumphantly taken through every 
part of the well-kept farm, while 
his meal was being prepared by 
Rika and the maids. But more 
than all, Frau K6hler, in her de- 
light, actually made him “free” of 
the sacred, secret chamber where 
stood the Christbaum, already laden 
but unlighted, among its attendant 
tables and dishes. The old man 
was as innocently charmed as a 
seven-year-old child; it reminded 
him so of his own Christmas-tree in 
days when the simple customs of 
Germany were still unimpaired, and 
when it was the fashion to give 
only really useful things, with due 
regard to the condition and needs 
of the recipients. 

“But at the feasts to which my 
people ask me now,” said he, “ I see 
children regaled with a multitude 
of unwholesome, colored Jdonbons 
in boxes that cost quite as much as 
the contents, and servants given 
cheap silks or paste jewelry, and 
the friends or the master and mis- 
tress themselves loaded with pretty 
but useless knick-knacks, gilded 
toys that cost a great deal and 
make more show than their use war- 
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rants. Times are sadly changed, 
Thekla, even since you were mar- 
ried.” 

“Well, Herr Pfarrer, I have had 
little chance, and less wish, to see 
the change; and up here I think we 
still live as Noah’s sons after they 
came out of the ark,” said good 
Frau K6hler, with a broad smile at 
her own wit. As the day wore on, 
she and -Rika left the Pfarrer 
(curé) to Emanuel’s care, and again 
busied themselves about the serious 
coming festivity. She flew around, 
as active as a fat sparrow, with a 
dusting-cloth under her arm, whisk- 
ing off with nervous hand every 
speck of dust on the mantel-piece 
or among the few books which lay 
conspicuously on the table in the 
best room; giving her orders to the 
nimble maids, welcoming the fam- 
ilies of guests, and specially pet- 
ting the children. Emanuel took 
the men under his protection, and 
gave them tobacco and pipes, and 
talked farming to them, while his 
own young home-squad whispered 
in corners of the coming tree and 
supper. 

At last Rika came out from the 
room where the mystery was going 
on, and, opening the door wide, 
let a flood of Hight into the dark 
apartment beyond. ‘There was a 
regular blaze. The large tree stood 
on a low table, and reached nearly 
up to the ceiling. There were 
only lights, colored ribbons, and 
gilded walnuts hung upon it, but 
it quite satisfied the expectation of 
the good folk around it. Round 
the room were tables and stands 
of all kinds, crowded together, and 
barely holding all the dishes appor- 
tioned to each member of the party. 
The guests had secretly brought 
or sent their mutual presents; one 
family generally taking charge of its 
neighbor’s gifts, and vice-versa, that 
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none might suspect the nature of 
their own. The tree, too, was a 
joint contribution of the several 
families; all had sent in tapers and 
nuts, and this it was that made it 
so full of bright things and necessi- 
tated its being so tall. 

On the middle table, under the 
tree itself, were dishes for the Kohler 
household, each one having a lib- 
eral allowance of apples, nuts, and 
gingerbread. Besides these, there 
were parcels, securely tied, laid by 
the dishes, and labelled with the 
names of their unconscious owners. 
Kohler was seized upon by his wife 
and daughter before any one else was 
allowed to go forward—for in this 
old-fashioned neighborhood the 
head of the house is still considered 
in the light of an Abraham—and a 
compact parcel was put into his 
hands by Rika, while Thekla kissed 
him with hearty loudness. Next 
came the guest, whom Rika led to 
the prettiest china dish, and pre- 
sented with a small, tempting-look- 
ing packet. Leaving him to open 
it at his leisure, she joined her 
young friends, and a good-natured 
scramble now began, each looking 
for his own name in some familiar 
handwriting, finding it, and open- 
ing the treasure with the eagerness 
of achild. It would be impossible 
to describe every present that thus 
came to view; but though many 
were pretty and elaborate, none 
were for mere show. Presently 
Frau Kohler was seen to take pos- 
session of her husband, and, pulling 
off his coat, made him try on the 
dressing-gown he had just drawn 
from his parcel. She turned him 
round like a doll, and clapped her 
hands in admiration at the perfect 
fit; then danced around to the 
other end of the room, and called 
out to the maids: 

“Lina! Bettchen! it is your 
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turn now; you have not been for- 
gotten. Those are your . dishes 
where the silver dollars are sticking 
in the apples.” The maids opened 
their parcels, and each found a 
bright, soft, warm dress, crimson 
and black. Then came George, 
the man who did most of the imme- 
diate work round the house, and 
found a bright red vest with steel 
buttons in his parcel. Frau Kéh- 
ler was busy looking at other peo- 
ple’s things, when her husband 
slipped a neat, long packet on her 
dish, and, as she turned and saw 
the addition, she uttered an excla- 
mation of joy. Rika helped her 
to unfold the stiff, rustling thing, 
when it turned out to be a black 
silk dress. Not every housewife in 
those days had one, and her last 
was nearly worn out. Then the 
old priest came forward to show 
the company his Christmas box; 
and what do you think it was? 
There was no doubt as to where it 
came from. It was a set of missal- 
markers, and in such taste as was 
scarcely to be expected in that 
time and neighborhood. Rika had 
designed it, and her mother had 
worked it; but many an anxious 
debate had there been over it, as 
the Frau Inspectorin had been at 
first quite vexed at what she called 
its plainness. It was composed of 
five thick gros-grain ribbons, two 
inches wide and fifteen long. 
There was a red, a green, a white, 
a purple, and a black ribbon; and 
on each was embroidered a motto— 
on the red and green, in gold; on 
the white, in red; and on the black 
and purple, in silver. The letters 
were German, though the mot- 
toes were in Latin, and each of the 
five referred to one of these events: 
our Lord’s birth, death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension, and the Com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. At the end 
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of each ribbon, instead of fringe or 
tassels, hung a cross of pure silver, 
into the ring of which the ribbon 
was loosely gathered. Every one 
crowded round this novel Christmas 
gift, and examined it with an admi- 
ration equally gratifying to the giver 
and the receiver. But Emanuel’s 
jolly voice soon broke the spell 
by saying: 

“These fine presents are very 
delightful to receive, no doubt, and 
the women-folk would not have 
been happy without some such 
thing; but we are all mortal, and I 
have not forgotten that my guest 
has feet and hands, and needs 
warmth and comfort as much as we 
of grosser clay.” 

And with this he thrust a large 
parcel into the Pfarrer’s arms. 
Every one laughed and helped him 
to open it; every one was curious 
to see its contents. They were, in- 
deed, of a most substantial and 
useful kind: a foot-muff of scarlet 
cloth, lined and bordered with fur, 
and a pair of huge sealskin gloves, 

Scarcely had the parcel been 
opened when a hum of measured 
sound was heard outside, and pres- 
ently a Christmas carol was distinctly 
audible. Every one knew the words, 
and many joined in the song before 
the singers became visible. Then 
the door opened, and a troup of 
children came in, dressed in warm 
white furs and woollen wrappings, 
and carrying tapers. and. fir- 
branches in their hands. They 
sang a second carol, quaint and 
rustic in its words, but skilfully set 
to anything but archaic music, and 
then, in honor of their southern 
guest, they began ¢he song of the 
evening, a few stanzas from the 
“ Great Hymn’’ to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, by the Minnesinger, Gottfried of 
Strasburg, the translation of which, 
aceording to Kroeger, runs thus: 
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XXV. 


“God thee hath clothed with raiments seven ; 
On thy pure body, drawn from heaven, 
Hath put them even 
When thou wast first created. 
The first one Chastity is named ; 
The second is as Virtue famed ; 
The third is claimed 
As Courtesy, well mated ; 
The fourth dress is Humility ; 
The fifth is known as Pity ; 
The sixth one, Faith, clings close to thee; 
The seventh, noble Modesty, 
Leads gratefully 
Thee in the path of duty. 


XXVII. 


“Thou sun, thou moon, thou star so fair, 
God took thee from his own side there, 
Here to prepare 
The birth of Christ within thee. 
For that his loved Child and thine, 
Which is our life and life’s sunshine, 
Our bread and wine, 
To stay chaste, he did win thee; 
So that sin’s thorns could never touch 
Thy fruitful virtue’s branches. 
His burning love for thee did vouch, 
He kept thee from all sins that crouch: 
A golden couch, 
Secured by his love's trenches, 


XLVII, 


** Rejoice now, thou salvation’s throne, 
That thou gavest birth to Him who won 
Our cause, thy Son, 
Our Saviour and our blessing. 


XLVIII, 


** Rejoice now, O thou sunshine mild, 
That on thy blessed breasts there smiled 
God’s little « hild— 

Its earthly destination, 

Rejoice that then drew near to thee 
From foreign lands the wise kings three, 
Noble and free, 

To bring their adoration 
To thee and to that blessed Child, 

With many a graceful off’ring. 
Rejoice now, that the star beguiled ; 
And to that place their pathway smiled 

Where, with thy Child, — 
They worshipped thy sweet suff’ring.”” 


“ Vou are not so utterly unknow- 
ing of all gentle and learned pur- 
suits as you would have had me 
believe,” said the Pfarrer to Frau 
KGhler. “It is not every child in 
Bavaria that could sing so well this 
Old-World poem, so graceful in its 
rhyming and so devout in its allu- 
sions. Our old XIIth-century po- 
etry, the most national—/.e., pecu- 
- Jiar to our country—is too much su- 


perseded by noisy modern rhymes: 


or sentimental ballads copied from 
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foreign models. Have you any un- 
known scholar among your farmers 
and agents, who, you told me, made 
up a hearty but not a learned so- 
ciety here ?” 

“ Well,’ said Frau Kohler, “ there 
is the school-master, Heldmann, 
who is always poring over old use- 
less: books, but never can have a 
good dinner unless his friends send 
ittohim, poor man! He is a bach- 
elor, and cannot afford to have a: 
housekeeper. And then there is 
one of our young gentlemen, who 
Kohler says is always in the clouds, 
and who spends all his spare time 
with Heldmann, while the other 
boys spend theirs with their pretty, 
rosy neighbors. By the way, Held- 
mann is coming to-night; but he 
said he could not come till late, as 
he had some important business 
which would detain him for an hour 
or two.” 

“You forget our Rika, mother,” 
said Emanuel, not heeding the last 
part of his wife’s sentence; “sheisas 
wise as any of them, though she says 
so little. She knows all the old 
legends and poetry, and more be- 
sides, I warrant.” 

“ Rika designed that missal-mark- 
er,” said the Frau  Inspectorin 
proudly (she had found out, since 
it had been so admired, that her 
daughter’s instinct had guided her 
aright in the design). 

But Rika, hearing her name men- 
tioned, had slipped away among 
the white-wrapped children, and 
was laying their tapers and _fir- 
branches away, preparatory to giv- 
ing them cakes and fruit. This was 
quite a ceremony, and when they 
were ready Frau KGhler, handing 
the large dish of nuts to the Pfarrer, 
begged him to distribute them, while 
she took charge of the gingerbread 
and Rika of the apples. 

It was funny to see the solemn 
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expectancy with which the children 
brought out dishes, mugs, pitchers, 
etc., in which to receive these 
Christmas gifts. Some of the girls 
held out their aprons, as more con- 
venient and capacious receptacles 
than anything else they could lay 
hands on. One boy brought a 
large birthday cup, and another a 
wooden milk-bowl; another a small 
churn, while a fourth had carried 
off his father’s peck-measure, and a 
fifth calmly handed up a corn-sack, 
which he evidently expected to get 
filled to the brim. As Frau Kohler 
came to one of the children, she 
said : 

“Fritz, I saw you in the orchard 
last autumn stealing our apples. 
Now, naughty boys must not expect 
to get apples at Christmas if they 
take them at other times; so, Rika, 
don’t give him any. He shall have 
one piece of gingerbread, though.” 
A piteous disclaimer met this sen- 
tence; but the Pfarrer thrust a 
double quantity of nuts into the 
culprit’s basket, and passed on. 
Then once again Frau Kohler stop- 
ped and said: “Johann, didn’t I 
see you fighting with another boy 
in the churchyard two weeks ago, 
and told you that Santa Claus 
would forget you when he came 
to fill the stockings on Christmas 
night? I shall not give you any 
gingerbread.” 

“Franz knows we made it up 
again,” whined the boy, and Franz, 
with a roguish look, peeped out 
from his place in the row and said: 
“Yes, we did, Frau Inspectorin”’; 
so both got their gingerbread. At 
last, this distribution being over, 
the children, laden with their gifts, 
went home to their own various 
firesides, not without many thanks 
to the “stranger within the gates” 
and his parting reminder, as he 
showed them the stars: 
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“ Look up at God’s own Christ- 
mas-tree, lighted up with thou- 
sands of tapers, children, and at 
the smooth, white snow spread over 
the fields. That is the white table- 
cloth which he has spread for the 
beautiful gifts which spring, and 
summer, and autumn are going to 
bring you, all in his own good 
time.” * 

Then came another batch of vis- 
itors—the old, sick, and infirm peo- 
ple of the village; the spinning- 
women, the broom-tyers, the wood- 
en bowl and spoon carvers, and 
the makers of wooden shoes; and 
some who could no longer work, 
but had been faithful and industri- 
ous in their time. They had some- 
thing of the old costume on: the 
men wore blue yarn stockings and 
stout gray knee-breeches (they had 
left their top-boots outside; for the 
snow was deep and soft, and they 
needed them all the winter and 
through most of the spring); and 
the women had large nodding caps 
and black silk handkerchiefs fold- 
ed across their bosoms. Each of 
these old people got a large loaf of 
plain cake and some good stout 
flannel; and these things, according 
to the local etiquette, the inspector 
himself delivered to them as the 
representative of his young master, 
This distribution was an old cus- 
tom on the Stelhagen estate, and, 
though the present owner was care- 
less enough in many things, he 
wished this usage to be always 
kept up. Even if he had not, it is 
not likely that as long as Kohler 
was inspector the old people would 
not have been able to rely on the 
customary Christmas gift. After 
this some bustle occurred, and 
two or three people went and sta- 
tioned themselves outside the door. 


* From the German. 
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Presently the expectant company 
within were startled by a loud rap, 
and the door flew open, a parcel 
was flung in, and a voice cried out: 

“Yule rap !” 

This was a pair of slippers for 
the inspector. Noone knew where 
they came from; no one had sent 
them. Yule raps are supposed to 
be magical, impersonal causes of 
tangible effects; so every one look- 
ed innocent and astonished, as be- 
came good Mecklenburgers under 
Christmas circumstances. 

“Yule rap!” again, and the door 
opened a second time; a smoking- 
cap, embroidered with his initials, 
was evolved out of a cumbrous 
packet by one of the young appren- 
tices, and scarcely had he put it 
on than another thundering knock 
sounded on the door. 

“Yule rap!” was shouted again, 
and in flew a heavy package. It 
was a book, with illustrations of 
travel scenes in the East, and was 
directed to Rika. 

“Yule rap!” 

This time it was only a little 
square envelope, with a ticket re- 
ferring Frau Ké6hler to another 
ticket up in the bureau drawer in 
her bed-room; but when one of the 
boys found it, that referred again 
to another ticket in the cellar; and 
when another boy brought this to 
light, it mysteriously referred her 
to her husband’s pocket. Here, at 
last, the hidden thing was revealed— 
an embroidered collar, and a pair 
of large cuffs to match. Kohler 
had no idea what sprite had put it 
there, so he said. 

“Vule rap!” and this time it 
was for the guest—a black velvet 
skvll-cap, warm and clinging. Then 
came various things, all heralded 
by the same warning cry of “Yule 
ras!’ and a knock at the door, gen- 
e /ily in George’s strong voice. 
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The two maids got the packages 
ready, and peeped in at the key- 
hole to see when it was time to 
vary the sensation by throwing in 
anotherpresent. Again, a breakfast- 
bell came rolling in, ringing as it 
bounded on, with just a few bands 
of soft stuff and silver paper muf- 
fling itssound. Once a large meer- 
schaum pipe was laid gently at the 
threshold of the door, and one of 
the apprentices fetched it as care- 
fully. Then a violin was pushed 
through the half-open door, and 
the eager face of the one for whom 
it was intended peeped anxiously 
over his neighbor’s shoulder, won- 
dering if any one else were the hap- 
py destined one, and as much sur- 
prised as delighted when. he found 
it was himself. That violin has 
since been heard in many a large 
and populous town, and, though its 
owner did not become as world- 
known as Paganini or Sivori, he did 
not love his art less faithfully and 
exclusively. We cannot enumerate 
all the gifts which Yule brought 
round this year; but before the 
evening was over, a different voice 
cried out the magic words, “Yule 
rap!” and the door being slightly 
opened and quickly closed again, 
a tiny, white, silky dog stood trem- 
bling on the carpet. Rika jumped 
up and ran to take it in her arms; 
then pulling open the door, “ Herr 
Heldmann! Herr Heldmann!” she 
cried. “I know it is you!” 

The schoolmaster came forward, 
his rough face glowing with the cold 
through which he had just come. 

“T promised you a dog, Rika,” 
he said rather awkwardly, “ but 
they would not let me have it till 
this very day, and I had no time to 
go for it but this evening. I kept 
it under my coat all the time; so it 
is quite warm. It is only two 
months old.” 
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Rika was in ecstasies. She de- 
clared this was worth alt her Christ- 
mas presents, and then rewarded 
Herr Heldmann by telling him how 
well the children had done their 
part, and how delightfully surprised 
the Pfarrer had been. The two 
men were soon in a deep conversa- 
tion on subjects dear and familiar 
to both, and the company gradually 
dissolved again into little knots and 
groups. Many took their leave, as 
their homes were distant and they 
did not wish to be too late; but for 
all an informal supper was laid in 
the vast kitchen, and by degrees 
most of the good things on the 
table were sensibly diminished. 
‘The host’s wife and daughter, and 
the Herr Pfarrer, with half a dozen 
others and a few children, did not 
leave the Christmas-tree, whose 
tapers were constantly attended 
to and replaced when necessary. 
Other ‘Christmas candles’? were 
also lighted—tall columns of yellow 
wax, made on purpose for this oc- 
casion. As the household and its 
inmates were left to themselves, the 
children began asking for their ac- 
customed treat—the stories that all 
children have been fond of since 
the world began. No land is so 
rich in the romance of childhood 
as Germany, both north and south. 
There everything is personified, and 
asan English writer lately said, won- 
derful histories are connected with 
the fir-trees in the forests, the be- 
loved and venerated Christbaum. 
“Though it be yet summer, the 
child sees in fancy the beautiful 
IVethnachtsbaum, adorned with 
sparkling things as the Gospel is 
adorned with promises and hopes; 
rich in gifts as the three kings were 
rich; pointing to heaven as the 
angel pointed; bright as those very 
heavens were bright. with silver- 
winged messengers; crowned with 
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gold as the Word was crowned; . 
odorous like the frankincense ; 
sparkling like the star; spreading 
forth its arms, full of peace and 
good-will on every side, holding out 
gifts and promises for all.” 

Wethnacht, the blessed, the hal- 
lowed, the consecrated night, is the 
child-paradise of Germany. That 
land of beautiful family festivals has 
given Christmas a double signifi- 
cance, and merged into its memo- 
ries all the graceful, shadowy le- 
gends of the dead mythology of the 
Fatherland. The German child is 
reared in the midst of fairy-tales, 
which are only truths translated into 
child-language. Besides the old 
standard ones, every neighborhood 
has its own local tales, every family 
its own new-born additions or in- 
ventions. Every young mother, 
herself but a step removed trom 
childhood, with all her tender im- 
aginations. still stirring, and_ her 
child-days lifted into greater beauty 
because they are but just left be- 
hind, makes new stories for her little 
ones, and finds in every flower a new 
fairy, in every brook a new voice. 

And yet the old tales stil charm 
the little ones, and the yearly com- 
ing of King Winter brings the old, 
worn stories round again. So 
Emanuel Kohler told the fairy-tale 
which the children had listened to 
every Christmas with ever-new de- 
light, about the journey of King 
Winter from his kingdom at the 
North Pole, and how he put on his 
crown with tall spikes of icicles, and 
wrapped himself in his wide snow- 
mantle, which to him is as precious 
and as warm as ermine. 

“ And now,” said the host, “ there 
is some one here who can tell you 
a far more beautiful story than mine, 
Some One, greater than the Winter. 
King,comes too every year—asnow- 
Child, the white Christ whom out 
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ancestors, the old Norse and Teu- 
tonic warriors, learned to see and 
adore, where they had only seen 
and worshipped the God of War and 
the God of ‘Thunder before. Ask 
him to tell you a story.” 

And the old, white-haired Pfarrer 
stroked the head of the child near- 
est to him, as the little one looked 
shyly up into his face, mutely en- 
dorsing Emanuel's appeal. He told 
them that they must already knoW¥ 
the story of the first Christmas 
night, and so he would only tell them 
how the news that the angels told 
the shepherds on the hills came 
long centuries after to others as 
pure-minded as the shepherds, and 
by means almost as wonderful. He 
repeated to them from memory the 
words of an English prose-poet, 
which he said he had loved ever 
since he came across them, and 
which made the picture he best 
loved to talk on at Christmas-time: 
“That little infant frame, white as 
a snow-drop on the lap of winter, 
light almost as a snow-flake on the 
chill night air, smooth as the cush- 
ioned drift of snow which the wind 
has lightly strewn outside the walls 
of Bethlehem, is at this moment 
holding within itself, as if it were of 
adamantine rock, the fires of the 
beatific light. The little 
white lly is blooming below the 
greater one; an offshoot of its stem, 
and a faithful copy, leaf for leaf, 
petal for petal, white for white, 
powdered with the same golden 
dust, meeting the morning with the 
same fragrance, which is like no 
other than their own !” * 

There was a more marvellous tale 
than any they had heard about 
talking-flowers. The Christhkind 
was a flower, and his blessed 
Mother was a flower—holy lilies 
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in the garden of God, blossoming 
rods like Aaron’s, fruitful roots, 
stately cedars, and fruit-giving palm- 
trees. It was a very happy thing 
to know and feel all this, as we do; 
but many millions of men know 
nothing of it, and centuries ago 
even our forefathers in these forests 
knew nothing of it. “But,” he 
continued, “ there was a distant is- 
land, where men of our race lived, 
which did not receive the faith till 
long after Germany and France 
and Britain were Christian, and 
even had cathedrals and cloisters 
and schools in abundance. It was 
two hundred years after Charle- 
magne, who was a Frankish, and 
therefore a German, sovereign, 
founded the Palatine schools and 
conferred with the learned English 
monk, Alcuin. ‘This distant, pagan 
island was Iceland. The Norsemen 
there were a wild, fierce, warlike 
people, free from any foreign gov- 
ernment, and just the kind of he- 
roes that their old mythology rep- 
resented them as becoming in their 
future, disembodied life. They 
had their scalds, or saga-men, their 
bards, who were both poets and 
historians, who kept up their spirit 
by singing wild songs about their 
ancestors and the battles they had 
won. ‘They were all pagans, and 
thought the forgiveness of injuries 
very mean. Well, one day, the eve 
of Yule-tide, when it was terribly 
cold and cheerless, an old scald 
sat in his rough hut, with a flicker- 
ing light before him, chanting one 
of his wild, heathen songs, and his 
daughter, a beautiful girl, sat at the 
plank table near him, busy with 
some woman’s work. During an 
interval of his song she raised her 
eyes and said to him: 

“*Father, there must be some- 
thing beyond all that—something 
greater and nobler.’ 
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“*Why, child,’ said the old man, 
with a kind of impatient wonder, 
‘why should you think so?) Many 
things different there may be, just 
as there are different kinds of men, 
and different kinds of beasts, and 
different kinds of plants; some for 
mastery and some for thraldom; 
some for the chase, and some for 
the kitchen or the plough; some 
for incantations and sacrifices, and 
some for common food. But any- 
thing nobler than our history there 
could not be; and as for our reli- 
gion, if there were anything differ- 
ent, or even better, it would not 
suit our people, and so would be no 
concern of ours.’ 

‘“““ But if it were true, father, and 
ours not true, what then ?’ 

“Why ask the question, child? 
What was good enough for the wise 
and brave Northmen who fled here 
that they might be free to fight and 
worship according to their fancy, 
is good enough for their descend- 
ants.’ 

“ “But you know yourself, father,’ 
persisted the maiden, ‘that those 
whom our poetical traditions call 
gods were men, heroes and patri- 
ots who taught our forefathers vari- 
ous arts, and guided them safely 
across deserts and through forests 
in their long, long migration—but 
still only men. Our chieftains of 
to-day might as well become gods 
to our great-grandchildren, if the 
old leaders have become so to us. 
Wise as they were, they could not 
command the frozen seas to open 
a way for their ships, nor make the 
sun rise earlier in the long winter, 
nor compel the cutting ice-wind to 
cease. If they could not do such 
things, they must have been very 
far from gods.’ 

“Tt is true,’ said the eld man, 
‘that those great chieftains were, 
in the dim ages we can scarcely 
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count back to, men like us; but 
the gods who taught them those 
very arts took them up to live with 
them as long as their own heaven 
might last, and made them equal to 
themselves. You know even Para- 
dise itself is to come to an end 
some day.’ 

“*So our legends say, father; 
but that, too, makes it seem as if 
these gods were only another order 
of mortal beings, stronger but not 
better than we are, and hiding from 
us the true, changeless heaven far 
abovethem. For surely that which 
changes cannot be divine. And 
then our legends say that evil is to 
triumph when heaven and earth 
come to an end. True, they say 
there will be a renewal of all things 
after that, and that, no doubt, 
means that good will be upper- 
most; very likely all the things 
spoken of in our Eddas are only 
signs of other things which we 
could not understand.’ 

“The daughter continued these 
questionings and speculations, the 
scald answering them as best he 
could. 

“He had listened with evident 
admiration and approval to her im- 
passioned speech, but he was will- 
ing to test her faith in her own wo- 
manhood to the utmost. She now 
seemed wrapt in her own thoughts, 
but after a short pause said: 

““Tt would not be another’s in- 
spiration in which I should believe; 
it would be a message from Him 
who has put this belief already into 
my heart. Some One greater than 
all has spoken to my inmost heart, 
and I am ready to believe; but the 
messenger that is to put it into 
words and tell me what to do has 
not come.’ 

“There was a silence, and the 
wind and the sea roared with- 
out. The old man shaded the flick- 
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ering light with his hand, and gazed 
at his daughter, who was sitting 
with her hands clasped in her lap. 
He thought that she herself must 
have received some divine illumina- 
tion; for the Norsemen believed in 
the prophetic gifts of some of their 
women. His own mind, more culs 
tivated than that of the warrior’s, 
saw through the symbolic character 
of many of the very myths he sang, 
and tended vaguely to belief in a 
higher and hidden circle of things 
infinite, true, and eternal. But 
then the northern mind was nat- 
urally simple, not prone to meta- 
physical distinctions, not analytical 
and subtle, dividing as with the 
sword that pierceth between soul 
and spirit; and the old man saw no 
use in raising theological problems 
for which he could offer no rational 
solution, save through the dreams 
of a young girl. Presently the old 
man rose, shaking off his medita- 
tions, and said: 

“Tt is time for me to go to the 
Yule-night festival, and I shall 
have a stormy trudge of it to the 
castle. I must leave you alone 
here till to-morrow night. But, my 
child, I know that there is. safety 
for the scald’s daughter wherever 
she may be; the very sea would 
not hurt her, and the wildest men 
would kneel before her; so fare- 
well, and a father’s blessing be upon 
you.’ 

“ His daughter rose and fetched 
his cloak and staff, wrapped the 
former around him, and fastened it 
over the rude musical instrument 
that answered the purpose of lyre 
and harp; but I am not very learn- 
ed in such things, and cannot tell 
you exactly what it was. The 
young girl stood long on the thresh- 
old of the hut, shading the light, 
and looking out after her father in- 
to the darkness. The wind was 
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sharp and icy, and blew from the 
frozen sea. As she held the light, 
she thought she heard’ a cry come 
from the direction of the sea. She 
lingered before closing the door, 
although the wind was very chill; 
or the cry seemed repeated, and 
she thought it was,a human voice 
calling. A moment’s reflection told 
her it could not beso; for the whole 
sea was frozen for miles outward, 
and no boat or wreck could come 
sonear land. She sat down again 
to her work, and mused on the con- 
versation she had held with her 
father. He had studied their na- 
tional books all his life, and she was 
not yet twenty. He must know 
best. Was she lkely to be right ? 
She had little experience of the way 
in which the old system worked; 
only her own dreams and _ fancies 
showed her any other possibility ; 
and yet—she could not shake off 
the thought: she thirsted for anoth- 
errevelation. The far-off, unknown 
God-head must have some means 
of communicating with men; why 
should he not speak to her, who 
so passionately and blindly longed 
for a message, a command, from 
him ? 

“The cry from the sea sounded 
again. Surely, this time there 
could be no mistake; the voice was 
human, and it had come nearer 
since she had left the door. She 
took up the light again, and went 
outside, shouting as loud as she 
could in return. She was answered, 
and a strange awe came upon her 
as she heard this cry. Was it that 
of a man or a spirit? The latter 
supposition seemed to her unsophis- 
ticated mind quite as likely as the 
former, but it did not frighten her, 
as it would most of her country- 
women. She went in again, wrap- 
ped a thick fur cloak around her, 
and, taking another on her arm, 
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sallied out once more with an- 
other stronger light. It was barely 
possible to keep the resinous torch 
alight, and she looked anxiously 
out towards the sea, to try and 
catch some glimpse of a human 
figure. The cries came again at in- 
tervals; butsheknewthatin the clear 
air a seemingly near sound might 
yet be far distant. She had to walk 
briskly up and down the shore, in 
the beaten path between walls of 
snow, to keep herself warm, and oc- 
casionally she lifted the flaring 
torch and waved it asa signal. She 
could do no more, but she longed 
to see her unknown visitor, and to 
go out to meet him on the frozen 
waters. Was it some wrecked sail- 
or, who had clambered from. ice- 
floe to ice-floe, in the desperate 
hope of reaching land before he 
died of cold and hunger, or some 
unearthly messenger from an invisi- 
ble world? If he were a mere man, 
from what coast could he have 
drifted. No Icelander would be out 
at this time and place; it was Yule- 
tide, and there were no wandering 
boats out among the ice-cliffs and 
floes. At last she thought she 
could discern a shadowy form, 
blacker than the surrounding dark- 
ness, but surely no human form; it 
was like a moving cross, one upright 
shape, and one laid across near the 
top, and both dark and compact. 
But the cry was repeated, though in 
a more assured and joyful tone, and 
the maiden waited with bated breath, 
wondering what this marvel could 
mean. A field of unbroken ice 
stretched between her and the ad- 
vancing figure, which now hastened 
its steps, and came on like a swift- 
sailing bird, cleaving the darkness. 
She thought she could distinguish 
a human face above the junction of 
the two arms of the cross, and she 
held up the light, still uncertain 
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what kind of visitant this approach- 
ing form might be. At last it 
flashed upon her that it was a man 
bearing a child. But why so rigid? 
Why did he not hug him close to 
his bosom to keep him warm, to 
keep him alive? Was the child 
dead? And a shuddering awe 
came upon her, as she thought of 
its dead white face upturned to 
heaven, and of the faithful man who 
had not forsaken it, or left it to the 
seals and wolves on the ice, or 
buried it in the chill waters be- 
neath the ice-floes. What a cold it 
must have struck to the heart of the 
man carrying it; how his hands 
must be well-nigh frozen in support- 
ing this strange burden! 

‘“She hardly knew whether she 
was still imagining what might be, 
or witnessing real movements, when 
the figure came straight up to her, 
and, stooping, laid the child at her 
feet. She lowered the torch, and, 
as the glare fell on the little face, 
she saw that it was no breathing 
one; the man had sunk down beside 
it, hardly able to stir, now the su- 
preme effort was over and his end 
was accomplished. She dropped 
the cloak she held over the little 
body, and caught up a handful of 
snow, wherewith she energetically 
rubbed the face and hands of the 
stranger, then half dragged, half 
supported him to the door of the 
hut. He had only spoken once, 
just as he dropped at her feet, but 
she did not understand him: he 
spoke in a foreign tongue. Once 
more she went out and brought in 
the stiffened, frozen body of the 
child, which she laid on a fur robe 
just outside the hut; for it was 
warm within the small, confined 
dwelling. It was an hour before 
the stranger’s eye told her that her 
simple, quick remedies had suc- 
ceeded. He was not very tall, but 
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immensely strong and _ powerful, 
and there was a fire in his dark 
gray eye that gave the clew to his 
strange, weird pilgrimage over the 
ice-floes. His hair was dark brown, 
with a reddish tinge, but already 
mixed with a few gray streaks; it 
had been shorn close to his head 
some time since, as appeared from 
its irregular growth at present. 
Beneath his cloak he wore a long 
black robe, with a leathern girdle 
round the waist. The child was 
very beautiful, even in death; his 
eyes were closed, but his black, 
curling hair hung round his neck, 
and the lips had a sweet though 
somewhat proud outline. The 
scald’s daughter set some simple 
food before her silent guest, and 
made him a sign to eat. He was 
evidently very hungry, but before 
he began he moved his lips and 
made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, lips, and breast. She ask- 
ed him in her own language what 
that ceremony meant, not hoping 
to make him understand her speech, 
but trusting to her inquiring looks 
for some explanatory sign that she 
might interpret as best she could 
to herself. To her surprise, he 
answered in a few, slow, labored 
words, not in Icelandic to be sure, 
but in some dialect akin to it; for 
she could make out the meaning. 
It was, in fact, the Norse dialect 
that was spoken in the Orkney Is- 
lands, but she did not know that. 
As he spoke, her guest pointed 
upwards, and she knew that he re- 
ferred to God. A great longing 
came into her heart, and she asked 
again if his God were the same 
the Icelanders worshipped. He 
shook his head, and she eagerly 
questioned farther, but grew so 
voluble that he could not follow 
her, and the conversation ceased. 
Then the stranger rose and went 
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out to the little corpse, which he 
addressed in impassioned terms 
in his own language, making over 
it the same sign that had drawn 
the maiden’s attention _ before. 
He then described to her—mostly 
in pantomime, and with a few 
Norse words to help him on, and 
a few slowly-pronounced questions 
on her part—how the boy and 
he had been in a boat that was 
wrecked many days’ journey from 
their own country, and how he 
had carried him and fed him for 
three or four days, and then seen 
him die in his arms. The boy was 
the only son of a great chief, and 
he was taking him to his uncle in 
the North of Scotland. His own 
country was south of Scotland, a 
large island like Iceland, but green 
and beautiful, and there was no 
ice there. 

“ The girl made him understand 
that she was alone for a day or two, 
but when her father came back he 
would help him. He _ evidently 
understood her better than she did 
him. 

“The next morning, when she 
again set food before him, she im- 
itated his sign of the cross, and 
said she wished to believe in the 
true God; and if his God were the- 
true one, she would believe in him.. 
She looked so earnest and anxious. 
that he again began to try to ex- 
plain; but the few words he could: 
command, though they sufficed to 
hint at his worldly adventures, and 
made clear’ to her that he had been; 
wrecked, were scarcely adequate 
to tell her of the new religion she- 
longed to understand. 

“But at noon that day another 
guest and traveller passed by the 
scald’s dwelling. Hewas hurrying 
to the same castle where the girl’s: 
father had gone in his capacity of 
minstrel, but a violent snow-storm: 
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had come on that morning, and he 
had lost his way. He stopped a 
moment to refresh himself, and no- 
ticedthestranger. He was himself 
known as a great traveller, and the 
figure in the coarse black robe 
seemed not unfamiliar to him. He 
addressed the stranger in the lat- 
ter’s language, guessing him at once 
to be an Irish monk. He said he 
had seen such men in the Scottish 
islands, where he had been storm- 
driven with his ship two years ago, 
and he had picked up a little of 
their speech. When the maiden 
‘discovered that in this stray guest 
she had found an interpreter, she 
pressed him, implored him, almost 
commanded him, to stay. 

“*T must ask him the questions 
my father could not solve yester- 
day,’ she said; ‘and my father’s 
friend will not refuse to speak in 
‘my name, for I believe that the un- 
known God has answered my 
prayer in sending this holy man 
over the sea to my very feet.’ 
And she told him how the stranger 
had come to her, out of the dark- 
mess, in the shape of a cross—the 
same sign he made to propitiate his 
‘God. 

“¢ Ask him to tell us what he be- 
lieves,’ she said impetuously; and 
the interpreter, compelled by some 
instinct that he could not resist, 
‘began his office willingly. 

“¢Tell him,’ she said, ‘that yes- 
terday, before he came, I was all 
day thinking that the high, true, 
unknown God had a message for 
me, and a truer faith to teach me, 
‘because he had put into my heart 
a longing for something higher than 


what our books and songs have’ 


taught us. And tell him that I be- 
lieve God sent him in answer to 
my doubts and prayers.’ 

“The traveller faithfully trans- 
jated all this. The monk’s face 
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glowed as he repiied, in his own 
language, which he used with the 
grace and skill of a poet: 

“Tell the maiden that she is 
right; the true God dd send me, 
and now I know why such things 
happened to me; why I was wrecked 
with my lord’s only son, a precious 
freight, a sacred deposit, which the 
Lord of lords has now taken upon 
himself to account for to the earth- 
ly father, bereaved of his one hope. 
But God sent me here because to 
this pure-hearted virgin I was to 
explain the faith he had already 
put into her heart. It is not I who 
bring her the true faith, but God 
himself who has syoken to her and 
inclined her to believe; me he has 
sent to pnt this message into prac- 
tical form. Tell her that this is the 
birthday of the Lord, and that a 
thousand years ago, almost at the 
same hour when I set my dead bur- 
den at her feet, a living Child, 
God’s own Child, lay at the feet of 
a pure Virgin in a little village far 
away in the land of the rising sun. 
And as this maiden’s torch which I 
saw over the wild, frozen sea, and 
followed, was an emblem of the 
faith that dwelt already in her 
heart, so, too, a marvellous star led® 
three wise men, the scalds of the 
East, to where this Child lay, and 
the star was the emblem of their 
firm faith, which led them to cross 
rivers and deserts to reach the 
Child. And tell her that the way 
in which this wonderful birth was 
celebrated was by a song which 
held all the essence of truth in it: 
“Glory to God on high, and on 
earth peace to men of good-will.”’ 

“ All this the interpreter told the 
maiden, and both marvelled at it. 
The stranger told them more and 
more of that wonderful tale, so 
familiar to us, but which once sound- 
éd to our warlike forefathers like 
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the feolishness of babes and suck- 
lings, or at most like some Eastern 
myth good enough for philosophers 
to wrangle over, but unfit for sturdy 
men of the forest. To the Icelan- 
dic maiden it seemed but the ful+ 
filment of her own dreams; and as 
she listened to the story of the Child, 
grown to be a wise but obedient 
Boy, and then a wandering, suffering 
Man, her soul seemed to drink in 
the hidden grandeur of the relation, 
to pierce beyond the human stum- 
bling-blocks which confronted the 
wise and learned of other lands, 
and go at once to the heart of the 
great mystery of love, personified 
in the Man-God. All the rest 
seemed to her to be the fitting gar- 
ment of the central mystery, the 
crown of leaves growing from the 
fruitful trunk of this one doctrine. 
All day long the three sat together, 
the two Icelanders hanging on the 
words of the stranger; and so the 
scald found them on his return. 
He, too, wanted to know the news 
which the monk had brought; for 
he said he had always believed 
that behind their national songs 
and hymns lay something greater, 
but perhaps not expedient for 
Norsemen to know. He shook his 
‘head sadly when he learned the 
monk’s precepts of love, peace, 
mercy, and forgiveness, and said 
he feared his countrymen would 
not understand that, but for his 
part it was not uncongenial to him. 
As the weather was such that no 
vessel could put to sea before 
the ice broke up, he constrained 
the monk to stay the rest of the 
winter with him, and in the spring 
promised to go over with him to 
the nearest Scottish coast, and car- 
ry the body of his little charge to 
the uncle to whom he had been on 
his way when he was wrecked. 

. “Before the New Year began, 


the monk baptized the first Icelands 
ic convert, the daughter of the 
scald, and gave her the name of the 
Mother of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
Mary. Many others heard of the 
new religion before he left, but that 
does not belong to my story. The 
new convert and her father accom- 
panied him to Scotland, and were 
present at the burial of the Irish 
chieftain’s son at the castle of his 
Scottish uncle. The latter’s son 
married the Norse maiden, but she 
never ceased to lament that it had 
not been given to her to convert 
many of her own countrymen, or at 
least shed her blood for her new 
faith. All her life long she helped 
to send missionaries to Iceland; and 
when her son grew up to manhood, 
the palm she coveted was awarded 
to him, for he went to his mother’s 
native country, founded a monastery 
there, labored among tie people, 
converted many, and taught reading 
and the arts of peace as well as the 
faith to his pupils; became abbot 
of the monastery, and was finally 
martyred on the steps of the altar 
by a horde of savage heathen Norse- 
men, 

“This is the best Christmas story 
I know, children,” concluded the 
Herr Pfarrer; “ and you, Rika, Ican 
wish you no better model than the 
fair maiden of Iceland.” 

It was nearly midnight when the 
old priest finished his tale, and 
Frau Kohler, rising, and thanking 
him cordially for this unwonted ad- 
dition to ordinary Christmas stories, 
led him toa door which had been 
locked till now. It opened into a 
room decked as a chapel, with an 
altar at the end, which was now 
decorated with evergreens. A few 
chairs and benches were ranged be- 
fore it, and on a table at the side 
was everything in readiness for say- 
ing Mass. 
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“It is long since I have heard 
a midnight Mass,” said the good 
hostess, growing suddenly grave and 
reverential in her manner, ‘“‘and 
my Rika never has; and you know, 
Herr Pfarrer, I told you I had a 
greater surprise in store for you yet, 
after all the local customs in which 
you were so much interested.” 

So the beautiful Midnight Mass 
was said in the Mecklenburg inspec- 
tor’s farm-house, and a more impres- 
sive one Frau Kohler had never 
heard in any southern cathedral; 
for though there was no music and 
no pomp, there brooded over the 
little congregation a spirit of rever- 
ence and peace, which comes in full 
perfection only through a deep si- 
lence. The hostess and her daugh- 
ter received Communion together, 
and the attentive household could 
not help thinking of the beautiful 
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Icelandic convert when she came 
back from the altar, her hands 
folded over her breast, and her long, 
fair hair plaited in two plain, thick 
tresses. 

Herr Heldmann had stayed too, 
and from that day he never ceased 
his study of theological problems 
and his correspondence with the 
Herr Pfarrer, till he became a Cath- 
olic, and was married to Rika in 
this same little chapel-room a year 
later by the same kind old priest. 
One of the young apprentices of 
Emanuel KGhler had been his se- 
cret rival; but notwithstanding that 
Heldmann was ungainly, shy, and 
twice her age, Rika decidedly 
thought that she had the best of 
the bargain. 

And it was true; he had a heart 
of gold, and she made him a model 
wife. 


MONSIEUR GOMBARD’S MISTAKE. 


M. GomBarD was a short, stout, 
pompous man, with a flat nose, and 
sharp gray eyes that did their Very 
best to look fierce through a pair 
of tortoise-shell spectacles. They 
succeeded in this attempt with very 
young culprits and with the female 
prisoners who appeared before M. 
Gombard in his official capacity of 
mayor of the town of Loisel; they 
succeeded in a lesser degree with 
functionaries, such as clerks and 
policemen, who were to a certain 
extent under the official eye of the 
mayor; but with the general, inde- 
pendent public the attempt at fe- 
rocity was a failure. M. Gombard 
passed for being a good man, a man 

"with high principles, an unflinching 
sense of duty, and a genuine respect 
for law, but also a man whose heart 
was as dry as a last year’s nut. He 
was fifty years of age, and it had 
never been said, even as a joke, 
that M. Gombard had had a “‘senti- 
ment ”’; it had never entered into 
the imagination of anybody who 
knew him to suggest that he might 
have a sentiment, or even that he 
might marry some day. He was 
looked upon by his fellow-townsmen 
as a trusty, intelligent machine—a 
machine that never got out of order, 
that was always ready when wanted, 
that would be seriously missed if 
it were removed. He settled their 
differences and saved them many a 
costly lawsuit; for M. Gombard had 
studied the law, and understood its 
practical application better than any 
lawyer in Loisel; he made marriages, 
and drew out wills, and dispensed 
advice to young and old with the 
wisdom of Solomon and the stoical 


impartiality of Brutus. Everybody 
trusted him; they knew that if their 
case was a good case, he would de- 
cide it in their favor; if it wasa bad 
case, he would give it against them: 
no man could buy him, noman could 
frighten him, Antoine Grimoire, the 
biggest bully in all the country round 
—even Antoine Grimoire shook in 
his shoes when one day a suit in 
which he was defendant was sent 
up before M. Gombard. M. Gom- 
bard gave judgment against him; 
and this was more than the united 
magistrates in Loisel would have 
dared do, for Antoine would have 
“licked them” within an inch of 
their lives, if they had tried it; but 
he never said 400 when M. Gombard 
pronounced the plaintiff an injured 
man, and ordered the defendant to 
pay him one hundred and fifty-three 
francs, ten sous, and three centimes 
damages. Everybody in the place 
held their breath when this sentence 
went forth. They fully expected 
Antoine to fly at the audacious 
judge, and break every bone in his 
body on the spot; but Antoine 
coolly nodded, and said civilly, 
“ C'est bon, Monsieur le Maire,” and 
walked off. People made sure he 
was bent on some terrible vengeance, 
and that he would never pay a sou 
of the damages; but he deceived 
them by paying. This incident 
added fresh lustre to the prestige 
of M. Gombard, whose word hence- 
forth was counted as good as, and 
better than, law, since even Antoine 
Grimoire gave in to it, which was 
more than he had ever been known 
to do to the law. 

M. Gombard had some pressing 
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business on hand just now; for he 
had left Loisel before daybreak in a 
post-chaise, and never once pulled 
ap, except when the wheels came off 
and went spinning right and left in- 
to the ditch on either side, and sent 
him bumping on over the snow in 
the disabled vehicle, till at last the 
horses stopped and M. Gombard 
got out, jumped on to the back of 
the leader, and rode on into Cabicol. 
There he is now, his wig awry and 
pulled very low over his forehead, 
but otherwise looking none the 
worse for his adventurous ride, as 
he walks up and down the best room 
in the /Jacgues Bonhomme, the prin- 
cipal inn of Cabicol. 

“You said I could have a post- 
chaise?” said M. Gombard to the 
waiter, who fussed about, on hospit- 
able cares intent. 

“JT did, monsieur.” 

“And it is in good condition, 
you say ?.’ 

“Excellent, monsieur. It would 
take you from Cabicol to Paris 
without starting a nail.” 

“ Good,” observed M. Gombard, 
sitting down and casting a glance 
that was unmistakably ferocious on 
the savory omelet. “I can count 
on a stout pair of horses?” he con- 
tinued, helping himself with the 
haste of a ravenous man. 

“ Horses?” repeated the waiter 
blandly. ‘“ Monsieur said nothing 
about horses.” 

M. Gombard dropped his knife 
and fork with a clatter, and looked 
round at the man. 

“What use can the chaise be to 
me without horses ?” hesaid. “ Does 
it go by steam, or do you expect me 
to carry it on my head?” 

“ Assuredly not, monsieur; that 
would be of the last impossibility,” 
replied the waiter demurely. 

“The aborigines of Cabicol are 
idiots, apparently,’ observed M. 
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Gombard, still looking straight at 
the man, but with a broad, specula- 
tive stare, as if he had been a curi- 
ous stone or an unknown variety 
of dog. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the waiter, 
with ready assent. If a traveller 
had declared the aborigines of Cabi- 
col to be buffaloes, he would have 
assented just as readily; he did not- 
care a dry pea for the aborigines, 
whoever they might be; he did not 
know them even by sight, so why 
should he stand up for them? Be- 
sides, every traveller represented a 
tip, and he was not a man to quar- 
rel with his bread and butter. 

“What’s to be done?” said M. 
Gombard. “I must have horses; 
where am I to get them?” 

“T doubt that there is a horse in 
the town to-day which can be plac- 
ed at monsieur’s disposal. This is 
the grand market day at Luxort, and 
everybody is gone there, and to- 
morrow the beasts will be too tired 
to start for a fresh journey; but on 
Friday I dare say monsieur could 
find a pair, if he does not mind 
waiting till then.” 

“ There is nothing at the present 
moment I should mind much more, 
nothing that could be more disa- 
greeable to me,” said M. Gom- 
bard. 

“ We would do our best to make 
monsieur’s delay agreeable,” said 
the waiter ; “the beds of the Facgues 
Bonhomme are celebrated; the food 
is excellent and the cooking of the 
best; the landlord cuts himself into 
little pieces for his guests.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated M. 
Gombard. 

“Tt is a figure of speech, mon- 
sieur, a figure of rhetoric,” explain- 
ed the waiter, who began to heap 
up blocks of wood on the hearth, as 
if he were preparing a funeral pyre 
for his unwilling guest. 
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“Tell the landlord I want to 
speak to him,” said M. Gombard. 

Before he had finished his meal 
the landlord knocked at the door. 
M Gombard said “Come in,” and 
the landlord entered. He was a 
solemn, melancholy-looking man, 
who spoke in a sepulchral voice, 
and seemed continually struggling 
to withhold his tears. He loved 
his inn, but the weight of responsi- 
bility it laid upon him was more 
than he could bear with a smiling 
countenance. Every traveller who 
slept beneath his roof was, for the 
time being, an object of the tender- 
est interest to him; it was no exag- 
geration to say, with the rhetorical 
waiter, that he cut himself into little 
pieces for each one of them. He 
made out imaginary histories of 
them, which he related afterwards 
for the entertainment of their suc- 
cessors. He was guided as to the 
facts of each subject by the peculiar 
make and fashion of their physiog- 
nomies; but he drew his inspira- 
tion chiefly from their noses: if the 
traveller wore his beard long and 
his nose turned up, he was set down 
as a philosopher travelling in the 
pursuit of knowledge; if he wore 
his beard cropped and his nose 
hooked, he was a banker whose 
financial genius and fabulous wealth 
were a source of terror to the 
money-markets of Europe; if he 
carried his nose flat against his face 
and wore a wig and spectacles, he 
was a desperate criminal with a 
huge price on his head, and the 
police scouring the country in pur- 
suit of him; but he was safe be- 
neath the roof of the Facgues Bon- 
homme, for his host would have 
sworn with the patriot bard: “I 
know not, I care not, if guilt’s in 
that heart ; I but know that I’ll hide 
thee, whatever thou art!” All the 
pearls of Golconda, all the gold of 
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California, would not have bribed 
him into delivering up a man who 
enjoyed his hospitality. Many and 
thrilling were the tales he had to 
tell of these sinister guests, their 
hair-breadth escapes, and the silent 
but, to him, distinctly manifest rage 
of their baffled pursuers. This life 
of secret care and harrowing emo- 
tions had done its work on the 
landlord; you saw at a glance 
that his was a heavily-laden spirit, 
and that pale “melancholy had 
marked him for her own.” He 
bowed low, and in a voice of deep 
feeling inquired how he could serve 
M. Gombard. 

“By getting me a pair of good 
post-horses,” replied his guest. 
“Tt is of the utmost importance 
that I reach X—— before five 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, and 
your people say I have no chance 
of finding horses until Friday.” 

The landlord stifled a sigh and 
replied: “That is only too true, 
monsieur.” 

M. Gombard pushed away his 
plate, rose, walked up and down 
the room, and then stood at the win- 
dow and looked out. It was a 
bleak look out; everything was cov- 
ered with snow. Snow lay deep on 
the ground, on the trees, on the 
lamp-post, on the chimneys and the 
house-tops; and the sky looked as 
if it were still full of snow, 

Just opposite there was astrange, 
grand old house that arrested M. 
Gombard’s attention; it was a ga- 
bled edifice with turrets at either 
end, and high pointed, mullioned 
windows filled with diamond-paned 
lattices. The roof slanted rapidly 
from the chimneys to the windows, 
and looked as if the north wind that 
had howled over it for centuries had 
blown it a little to one side and bat- 
tered it a good deal; for you could 
see by the undulations of the snow 
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that it was full of dints and ruts. 
Close under the projecting eaves in 
the centre of the house there was 
a stone shield, on which a family 
coat of arms was engraved; but the 
ivy, which grew thick over the wall, 
draped the escutcheon, and, with 
the snow, made it impossible to 
read the story it set forth. There 
was a balcony right under it, from 
the floor of which an old man was 
now engaged sweeping the snow; 
on either side were set huge stone 
vases, in which some hardy plants 
grew, defying all weathers, appar- 
ently. When the old man had clear- 
ed away the snow, he brought out 
some pots of wintry-looking flowers, 
and placed them on the ledge of the 
balcony. M. Gombard had been 
watching the performance, and tak- 
ing in the scene with his eyes while 
his thoughts were busy about these 
post-horses that were not to be had 
in the town of Cabicol. He turn- 
ed round suddenly, and said in his 
abrupt, magisterial way : ‘‘ Curious 
old house. Whose is it?” 

“Tt belongs nowto Mlle. Aimée 
Bobert,” replied the landlord; and 
the question seemed to affect him 
painfully. 

“Whom did it belong to former- 
ly ?” inquired M. Gombard. 

“To the brave and _ illustrious 
family of De Valbranchart. The 
Revolution ruined them, and the 
mansion was bought by a retired 
manufacturer, the grandfather of 
Mile. Aimée, who is now the sole 
heiress of all his wealth.” 

“ Strange vicissitudes in the game 
of life!” muttered M. Gombard; he 
turned again tosurvey the old house, 
that looked as if it had been trans- 
planted from some forest or lovely 
fell-side to this commonplace little 
town. As he looked, the window 
onthe balcony opened, and the slight 
figure of a woman appeared, holding 
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a flower-pot in her hand. He could 
not see her face, which was con- 
cealed by a shawl thrown lightly 
over her head; but her movements 
had the grace and suppleness of 
youth. M. Gombard mechanically 
adjusted his spectacles, the better to 
inspect this new object in the pic- 
ture; thesame momenta gentleman, 
hurrying down the street, came up, 
and lifted his hat in a stately saluta- 
tion as he passed before the bal- 
cony. M.Gombard could not see 
whether the greeting was returned, 
or how; for when he glanced again 
towards the latticed window, it had 
closed on the retreating figure of 
the lady. The old church clock 
was chiming the hour of noon. 
“The ancient house has its mod- 
ern romance, I perceive,” observed 
M. Gombard superciliously ; and as 
if this discovery must strip it at 
once of all interest in the eyes of 
a sensible man, he turned his back 
upon the old house, and proceeded 
tocatechise the landlord concerning 
post-horses. There was clearly no 
chance of his procuring any that 
day, and a very doubtful chance of 
his procuring any the next. There 
was no help for it: he must spend 
at least one night at the /acgues 
Bonhomme. He was not aman to 
waste his energies in useless lamen- 
tation or invective. One exclama- 
tion of impatience escaped him, but 
he stifled it half way, snapped his 
fingers, and muttered in almost a 
cheerful tone, “‘ Zantpis /” The land- 
lord stood regarding him with a 
gaze of compassion mingled with a 
sort of cowed admiration. ‘There 
was a strange fascination about t ese 
criminals, murderers or forgers, 
flying for dear life; the co centrated 
energy, the reckless da.ing, the he- 
roic self-control, the c m_ self-pos- 
session they evinced in the face of 
danger and impending death, were 
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wonderful. If these grand faculties 
had been ruled by principle, and 
devoted to lawful pursuits and wor- 
thy aims, what might they not have 
accomplished! The landlord saw 
the stigma of crime distinctly brand- 
ed. upon the countenance of this 
man, though the low, bad brow was 
almost entirely concealed at one 
side by the wig; and yet he could 
not but admire, nay, to a certain 
extent, sympathize, with him. M. 
Gombard noticed his singular air 
of dejection, his immovable attitude 
—standing there asif he were rooted 
to the spot when there was no lon- 
ger any ostensible reason for his re- 
maining in the room. He bent a 
glance of inquiry upon him, which 
said as plainly as words: “You 
have evidently something to say ; so 
say it.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the landlord in 
a thick undertone, “I have been 
trusted with many secrets, and I 
have never been known to betray 
one. I ask you for no confidence; 
but, if you can trust me so far, an- 
swer me one question: Is it a mat- 
ter of life and death that you go— 
that you reach your destination by 
a given time?” 

M. Gombard hesitated for a mo- 
ment, perplexed by the tone and 
manner of his host; then he replied, 
deliberately, as if weighing the va- 
lue of each word: “I will not say 
‘life and death,’ but as urgent as if 
it were life and death.” 

“Ha! That is enough. I un- 
derstand,” said the landlord. His 
voice was husky; he shook from 
head to foot. “Now tell me this: 
will you—will the situation be sav- 
ed, if you can leave this to-mor- 
row ?” 

“To-morrow? .. . Let me see,” 
said M. Gombard; and thrusting 
both hands into his pockets, he 
bent his head upon his breast with 
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the air of a man making a calcula- 
tion. After a prolonged silence he 
looked up, and continued reflective- 
ly: “If I can leave this to-morrow 
at four o’clock, with a good pair of 
horses, I shall be at X by ten; 
and starting afresh at, say, five next 
morning, I shall be—” 

“Saved!” broke in the landlord. 

“T shall be saved, as you say,” 
repeated M. Gombard. 

‘Monsieur, if the thing is possi- 
ble it shall be done!” protested the 
landlord. This coolness, this super- 
human calm, at such a crisis, were 
magnificent ; this felon, whoever he 
was, was a glorious man. 

“Very peculiar person our host 
seems,” was the hero’s reflection, 
when the door closed behind that 
excited and highly sensitive indi- 
vidual. M. Gombard then drew a 
chair towards the fire, pulled a 
newspaper from his pocket, and 
poked his feet as far out on the 
hearth as he could without putting 
them right into the blaze. 

When he had squeezed the news- 
paper dry, he threw it aside, and 
bethought to himself that he might 
as well go for a walk, and recon- 
noitre this extremely unprogressive 
town, where a traveller might wait 
two days and two nights for a pair 
of post-horses. He pulled on his big 
furred coat and sallied forth. The 
snow was deep, but the night’s sharp 
frost had hardened it, so that it was 
dry and crisp to walk on. There 
was little in the aspect of Cabicol 
that promised entertainment ; it was 
called a town, but it was more like 
a village with a disproportionately 
fine church, and some large houses 
that looked out of place in the 
midst of the shabby ones all round 
though the largest was insignificant 
beside the imposing old pile oppo- 
site the inn. They looked quaint 
and picturesque enough, however, 
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in their snow dress, glistening in 
the beams of the pale winter sun 
that shone out feebly from the 
milky-looking sky. The church 
was the first place to which M. 
Gombard bent his steps, not with 
any pious intentions, but because 
it was the only place that seemed 
to be open to a visitor, and was, 
moreover, a stately, Gothic edifice 
that would have done honor to a 
thriving, well-populated town. ‘The 
front door was closed. M. Gom- 
bard was turning away with some 
disappointment, when an old woman 
who was frying chestnuts in the an- 
gle of the projecting buttress, with 
an umbrella tied to the back of her 
chair as a protest rather than a 
protection against the north wind 
that was blowing over the deserted 
market-place, called out to him that 
the side door was open, and point- 
ed to the other side of the church. 
When the visitor entered it, he was 
struck by the solemnity and vast- 
ness of the place. It was quite 
empty. Atleast he thought so; for 
his eye, piercing the sombre per- 
spective, saw no living person 
there. In the south aisle the rich 
stained glass threw delicate shad- 
ows of purple and gold and crim- 
son on the pavement, on the stern 
medieval statues, on the slim, groin- 
ed pillars; but the other aisle was 
so dark that it was like night until 
your eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom. M. Gombard walked slow- 
ly through the darkened aisle, peer- 
ing up at the massive carving of 
the capitals, and into the quaint de- 
vices of the basements, and won- 
dering what could have brought 
this majestic, cathedral-like church 
into so incongruous a frame as Ca- 
bicol. Suddenly he descried com- 
ing towards him from the farthest 
end of the aisle, like a dimly visible 
form emerging from total darkness, 
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the figure of aman. He supposed 
at first it was a priest, and he 
thought he would ask him for some 
information about the church; but, 
as the figure drew near, he saw he 
had been mistaken, and presently 
he recognized the tall, erect bear- 
ing and hurried step of the lover 
of Mlle. Bobert. There was no 
reason why M. Gombard should 
not have accosted him just as 
readily as if he had been the priest 


‘he had taken him for, but some- 


thing checked him at the first mo- 
ment; and when the young man 
had passed, he was loath to call 
him back. He had not the kind 
of face M. Gombard expected; 
there was none of the levity or 
mawkishness that almost invariably 
characterized the countenances of 
men who were in love; neither was 
there any trace of coxcombry or 
conceit in his dress and general 
appearance; he had a fine head, 
well shaped, and with a breadth of 
forehead that announced brains; 
his face was thoughtful and intelli- 
gent. M. Gombard was sorry for 
the poor fellow, who was evidently 
not otherwise a fool. The sound of 
the lover’s footfall died away, and 
the great door closed behind him 
with a boom like low thunder. M. 
Gombard continued his walk round 
the church undisturbed. He came 
to the Lady Chapel behind the high 
altar, and stood at the entrance, 
filled with a new admiration and 
surprise. The chapel was as dimly 
lighted as the rest of the building; 
but from a deep, mullioned window 
there came a flood of amber light 
that fell full upon-a kneeling figure, 
illuminating it with an effulgence to 
which the word heavenly might fit- 
ly be applied. M. Gombard’s first 
thought was that this new wonder 
was part of the whole; that it was 
not a real, living female form he be- 
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held, but some beautiful creation 
of painter and sculptor, placed 
here to symbolize faith and wor- 
ship in their loveliest aspect. But 
this was merely the first unreasoning 
impression of delight and wonder. 
He had not gazed more than a sec- 
ond on the kneeling figure when 
he saw that it was neither a sta- 
tue nor an apparition, but a living, 
breathing woman. ‘The worshipper 
was absorbed in her devotions, and 
seemed unconscious of the proxim- 
ity of any spectator; so M. Gombard 
was free to contemplate her at his 
ease. It was the first time in his 
life that he ever stood deliberately 
to contemplate a woman, simply as 
a beautiful object; but there was 
something in this one totally differ- 
ent from all the women, beautiful 
or otherwise, that he had ever seen. 
It may have been the circumstan- 
ces, the place and hour, the obscu- 
rity of all around, except for that 
yellow shaft of light that shot straight 
down upon the lovely devotee, in- 
vesting her witha sort of celestial 
glory; but whatever it was, the spec- 
tacle stirred the fibres of his heart 
as they had never been stirred be- 
fore. Who was this lovely crea- 
ture, and why was she here in the 
deserted church, alone and at an 
hour when there was neither chant 
nor ceremony to call her thither ? 
M. Gombard’s habit of mind and 
his semi-legal and magisterial func- 
tions led him to suspect and dis- 
cover plots and sinister motives in 
most human actions that were at all 
out of the usual course; but it 
never for an instant occurred to 
seek any such here. This fair girl 
—she looked in the full bloom of 
youth—could only be engaged on 
some errand of duty, of mercy, or 
of love. Love! Strange to say, the 
word, as it rose to his lips, did not 
call up the scornful, or even the 
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pitying, smile which at best never 
failed to accompany the thought of 
this greatest of human follies in the 
mayor's mind. He repeated men- 
tally, “ Love,” as he looked at her, 
and something very like a sigh rose 
and was not peremptorily stifled in 
his breast. While he stood there 
gazing, a deeper gloom fell upon 
the place, the yellow shaft was sud- 
denly withdrawn, the golden light 
went out, and the vision melted 
into brown shadow. M. Gombard 
started; high up, on all sides, there 
was a noise like pebbles rattling 
against the windows. ‘The lady 
started too, and, crossing herself, as 
at a signal that cut short her devo- 
tions, rose and hurried from the 
chapel. She took no notice of the 
man standing under the archway, 
but passed on, with a quick, light 
step, down the north aisle. M. 
Gombard turned and walked after 
her. He had no idea of pursu- 
ing her; he merely yielded to an 
impulse that anticipated thought 
and will. 

On emerging into the daylight of 
the porch he saw that the rain was 
falling heavily, mixed with hail- 
stones as bigas peas. The lady sur- 
veyed the scene without in blank dis- 
may,while M. Gombardstealthily sur- 
veyed her. She struck him as more 
wonderful, more vision-like, now 
even than when she had burst upon 
him with her golden halo amidst 
the darkness; her soft brown eyes 
full of light, her silken brown curls, 
her scarlet lips parted in inarticu- 
late despair, the small head thrown 
slightly back, and raised in scared 
interrogation to the dull gray tank 
above—M. Gombard saw all these 
charms distinctly now, and his dry, 
legal soul was strangely moved. 
Should he speak to her? What 
could he say? Offer her his um- 
brella, perhaps? That was a safe 
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offer to make, and a legitimate op- 
portunity; he blessed his stars that 
he had brought his umbrella. 

“ Madame— mademoiselle — par- 
don me—I shall be very happy— 
that is, I should esteem myself for- 
tunate if I could—be of any service 
to you in this emergency—” 

“Thank you; I am much obliged 
to you, monsieur,” replied the young 
lady; she saw he meant to be po- 
lite, but she did not see what help 
he intended. 

“Tf you would allow me to call a 
cab for you?” continued M. Gom- 
bard timidly. 

“Oh! thank you.” She broke 
into a little, childlike laugh that was 
perfectly delicious. “We have no 
cabs at Cabicol !” 

The young merriment was so con- 
tagious that M. Gombard laughed 
too. 

“Of course not! How stupid 
of me to have thought there could 


be! But how are you to get home 
in this rain, mademoiselle? Will 
you accept my umbrella? It is 


large; it will protect you in some 
degree.” 

“Oh! you are too good, mon- 
sieur,” replied his companion, turn- 
ing the brown eyes, darting with 
light, full upon him; “but I think 
we had better have a little patience 
and wait until the rain stops. It 
can’t last long like this; andif I 
ventured out in such a deluge, I 
think I should be drowned.” 

There was nothing very original, 
or poetical, or preternaturally wise 
in this remark, but coming from 
those poppy lips, in that young, sil- 
very voice, it sounded like the in- 
spiration of genius to M. Gombard. 
He replied that she was right, that he 
was an idiot; in fact, had not his age 
and his business-like, dry, matter-of- 
fact appearance offered a guarantee 
for his sobriety and an excuse for his 
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attempt at facetiousness, M. Gom- 
bard’s jubilant manner and ecstatic 
air would have led the young lady 
to fear he was slightly deranged or 
slightly inebriated. But ugly, el- 
derly gentlemen who wear wigs are 
a kind of privileged persons to 
young ladies; they may say any- 
thing, almost, under cover of these 
potent credentials. 

“This is a fine old church,” ob- 
served M. Gombard presently. 

“Yes; we are proud of it at Cabi- 
col. Strangers always admire it,”’ 
replied his companion. 

“ They are right; it is one of the 
best specimens of the Gothic of the 
Renaissance I remember to have 
seen,’ said M. Gombard; “this 
portico reminds one of the cathe- 
dral of B Have you ever seen 
it, mademoiselle ?” 

“No; I have never travelled far- 
ther from Cabicol than Luxort.” 

“Indeed! How I envy you!” 
exclaimed the mayor heartily. He 
was a new man; he was fired with 
enthusiasm for beauty of every de- 
scription, in art, in nature, every- 
where. 

“Tt is you, rather, who are to be 
envied for having seen far places 
and beautiful things!” returned the 
young girl naively. “I wish I could 
see them too.” 

“ And why should you not ?”’ de- 
manded M. Gombard; he would 
have given half his fortune to have 
been able to say there and then: 
“Come, and I will show you these 
strange places, and beautiful things!” 

“Tam alone,” replied his com- 
panion in a low tone; the merry 
brightness faded from her face, the 
sweet eyes filled with tears. 

M. Gombard could have fallen 
at her feet, and cried, “ Forgive me! 
I did not mean to give you pain.” 
But he did not do so; he did bet- 
ter: he bowed gravely and mur- 
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mured, almost under his breath: 
“ Pauvre enfant!” He had never 
pitied any human being as he pitied 
this beautiful orphan; but then he 
was a man, as we know, who passed 
for having no heart. His young 
companion looked up at him 
through her tears, and her eyes 
said, “ Merci!’ It was like the 
glance of a dumb animal, so large, 
so pathetic, so trustful. The rain 
still fell in torrents, lashing the 
ground like whip-cords; but the 
hailstones had ceased. The two 
persons under the portico stood in 
solemn silence, watching the steady 
downpour. Presently, as when, by 
a sudden jerk of the string, the 
force of a shower-bath is slackened, 
it grew lighter; the sun made a 
slit in the tank, and gleamed down 
in a silver line through the lessen- 
ing drops. The young girl went 
to the edge of the steps, and look- 
ed up, reconnoitring the sky. 

“Tt is raining heavily still,” said 
M. Gombard ; “ but if you are in a 
hurry, and must go, pray take my 
umbrella !” 

“But then you will get wet,” 
she replied, laughing with the 
childlike freedom that had marked 
her manner at first. 

“That is of small consequence ! 
It will do me good,” protested M» 
Gombard. “I entreat you, made- 
moiselle, accept my umbrella !”’ 

It was hard to say “no,” and it 
was selfish to say “yes.” She hesi- 
tated. M. Gombard opened the 
umbrella, capacious as a young tent, 
and held it towards her. The young 
lady advanced and took it; but 
the thick handle and the weight 
of the outspread canopy were too 
much for her tiny hand and little 
round wrist. It swayed to and fro 
as she grasped it. M. Gombard 
caught hold of it again. 

“Let me hold it for you,” he 
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said. 
ing?” 

“ Across the market-place to that 
house with the veranda,” she re- 
plied ; “ but perhaps that is not your 
way, monsieur ?” 

It was not his way; but if it had 
been ten times more out of it, M. 
Gombard would have gone with 
delight. : 

“Do me the honor to take my 
arm, mademoiselle,” he said, with- 
out answering her inquiry. It 
was done in the kindest way—just 
as if she had been the daughter 
of an old friend. The young girl 
gathered her pretty cashmere dress 
well in one hand, and slipped the 
other into the arm of her protec- 
tor. They crossed the market-place 
quickly, and were soon at the door 
of the house she had pointed out. 

“Thank you! I am so much 
obliged to you, monsieur!” 

“Mademoiselle, I am too hap- 


” 


“Which way are you go- 


She smiled at him with her laugh- 
ing brown eves, and he turned away, 
a changed man, elated, bewildered, 
walking upon air. He walked on 
in the rain, his feet sinking ankle- 
deep in parts where the snow was 
thick and had been melted into 
slush by the heavy shower. He 
did not think now whether there 
was anything to visit to pass the 
rest of the day; his one idea was 
to find out the name of this beauti- 
ful creature, then to see her again, 
offer her his hand and fortune, if 
her position were not too far above 
his own, and be the happiest of 
men for the rest of his life. He was 
fifty years of age; but what of that ? 
His heart was twenty; he had not 
worn it out in butterfly passions, 
“fancies, light as air,” and epheme- 
ral as summer gnats. This was his 
first love, and few men half his age 
had that virgin gift to place in the 
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bridal corbelle. Then how respect- 
ed he was by his fellow-citizens! M. 
Goinbard saw them already paying 
homage to his young wife; saw all 
the magnates congratulating him, 
and the fine ladies calling on Ma- 
dame Gombard. When he reached 
the Facgues Bonhomme he was in the 
seventh heaven. ‘The landlord saw 
him from the window of the bar, 
and hurried out to meet him with 
a countenance blanched with terror. 

“Good heavens, monsieur! you 
have ventured out into the town. 
You have been abroad all this time! 
What mad imprudence!” he whis- 
pered. 

“Eh! Imprudence? Not the 
least, my good sir,” replied the 
mayor, descending with a painful 
jump from his celestial altitude ; 
“my boots are snow-proof, and be- 
hold my umbrella!” He swung it 
round, shut it up with a click, and 
held it proudly at arm’s length, while 
the wet streamed down its seams 
as from a spout. 

“ Marvellous man !” muttered the 
landlord, staring at him aghast. 
“ But hasten in now, I entreat you. 
You ordered dinner at three ; it will 
be served to you in your room.” 

“Just as it pleases you,” return- 
ed M. Gombard complacently. “I 
don’t mind where I get it, provided 
it be good.” 

“ Monsieur, for heaven’s sake be 
prudent!” said the landlord; he 
took the umbrella from him, and 
hung it outside the door to drip. 

“T wish to have a word with you 
presently, mine host,” M. Gombard 
called out from the top of the stairs. 

“T am at your orders, monsieur,”’ 
said the host. This reckless beha- 
vior in a man flying for his life 
was beyond belief. “ It is madness, 
but it is sublime!” thought the land- 
lord. The table was ready laid when 
M. Gombard entered his room; the 
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dinner was ready too, as was evi- 
dent from the smell of fry and cab- 
bage that filled the place; he went 
to the window and threw it open. 
As he did so the mysterious lover ap- 
peared at the corner of the street— 
that is, of the gabled house—and, 
as before, lifted his hat and bowed 
reverently as he passed under the 
balcony. Was his lady-love there 
to see it? M. Gombard glanced 
quickly to the latticed window; it 
did not open, but he distinctly saw 
a female figure standing behind it, 
and retreating suddenly, as if un- 
willing to be observed. The little 
pantomime, which he had looked 
on so contemptuously a few hours 
ago, was now full of a new inter- 
est tohim. He wondered what the 
lady was like; whether she looked 
with full kindness on this pensive, 
intellectual-looking adorer, and ad- 
mitted him occasionally to her pre- 
sence, or whether she starved him 
on these distant glimpses. What 
was he doing in the church just 
now, with that long scroll in his 
hand? He had not been praying 
out of it, certainly. “I must inter- 
rogate mine host,” thought M. Gom- 
bard, stirred to unwonted curiosity 
about these lovers. Great was his 
surprise at that very moment to be- 
shold the said host cross the street, 
pass the open gateway of the gabled 
house, ring at the narrow, arched 
door and presently disappear with- 
in it. What could the landlord of 
the Facgues Bonhomme have to do 
with the wealthy mistress of that 
house ? 

“Monsieur is served!” said the 
waiter, in a tone which announced 
that he had said it before. 

M. Gombard started, shut the 
window, and sat down to his dinner. 
When he had finished it, he went 
and opened the window again, and, 
lo and behold! there was the land- 
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lord coming back from the mystify- 
ing visit. This time M. Gombard 
saw most distinctly the figure of a 
woman looking out from the lat- 
ticed window, and drawing back 
instantly when he appeared. 

There was a knock at the 
door. “Come in!” said M. Gom- 
bard. 

The landlord looked very much 
excited. 

“T have done my best for you, 
monsieur,” he began in an agitated 
manner; “I have left nothing un- 
done, and all I have been able to 
obtain is that you shall have a good 
pair of post-horses to-morrow at 
one o’clock.”’ 

“Capital! Excellent ! 
am—” He stopped short. 

“ Saved /”’ muttered the landlord 
exultingly. 

“Yes, yes, my friend, saved,” re- 
peated M. Gombard with an air of 
cool indifference which was nothing 
short of heroic; “but I am just 
thinking whether, as I have not 
been able to start this afternoon, I 
am not losing my time in starting 
atall. It mightbe wiserto— But, 
no; I had better go. You say the 
. horses are good ?” 

“The best in Cabicol.” 

“And I can count upon them ?” 

“‘T have the word of a noble wo- 
man for that.” 

“Ha! a woman! 
pe?! 

“The mistress of that house— 
Mlle. Bobert.”’ 

The landlord pronounced these 
words with an emphasis that might 
have been dispensed with, as far as 
regarded the effect of the announce- 
ment on M. Gombard. 

“Mlle. Bobert!” he repeated in 
amazement. 

“Ves, monsieur. She is young, 
but she has the mind of a man and 
the heart of amother. When every 
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other resource had been tried in 
vain, I went to her; I told her— 
enough to excite her sympathy, her 
desire to help you; she promised 
me you should have the horses to- 
morrow at one o'clock.” 

“You confound me!” said M. 
Gombard. 

“ Have no fear, monsieur; Mlle. 
Bobert is a woman, but— she is 
to be trusted. The horses will be 
here at one o'clock.” 

“Well, well,” said M. Gombard, 
“T must not be ungrateful either to 
you or Mlle. Bobert; it is most 
kind of you to take so much trou- 
ble in my behalf, landlord, and most 
kind of*her to furnish me with the 
horses. You say she is young; is 
she pretty?” (Gracious heavens! 
If the citizens of Loisel had heard 
this stony-hearted mayor putting 
such questions !) 

“No, monsieur, she is not pretty,”’ 
replied the landlord; “she is beau- 
tiful.” 

“ Diable ”? exclaimed M. Gom- 
bard facetiously. 

“ Beautiful as an angel,” remark- 
ed the landlord, with an accent that 
seemed to rebuke his guest’s ex- 
clamation. 

“You appear to have a spécialité 
for beautiful persons in Cabicol,’” 
said M. Gombard, pouncing on his: 
opportunity; “I met one in the 
church just now, taking shelter from: 
the rain—the most remarkably beau- 
tiful person I ever saw in my life. 
Who can she be? She lives in the 
house to the right of the market- 
place.” 

“Excuse me, monsieur, she does. 
not,” said the landlord sadly. 

““No? How do you know? Did 
you see me—did you see her in the: 
church ?” 

“No, monsieur, I did not,” an- 
sweréd the landlord. 

M. Gombard was mystified again. 
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What a droll fellow mine host was 
altogether ! 

“You evidently know something 
about her,” he resumed; “can you 
tell me her name and where she 
lives ?” 

‘* Her name is Mlle. Bobert; she 
lives yonder.” He stretched out 
his arm, and held a finger pointed 
toward the old house. The effect 
on M. Gombard was electric. He 
started as if the landlord’s finger 
had pulled the trigger of a pistol; 
he grew pale; he could not utter a 
word. The landlord pitied him sin- 
cerely. 

“When I told her who it was I 
wanted the horses for,” he con- 
tinued, “she asked me to describe 
you. I did so, and she recognized 
you at once as the person to whom 
she had spoken in the church. She 
said immediately it would be a great 
pleasure to her to do you this ser- 
vice, you had been so very cour- 
tteous to her.’’ 

“Pray convey my best thanks 
to Mlle. Bobert,” said M. Gom- 
bard, making a strong effort to 
‘control his emotions; “I am pro- 
ffoundly sensible of her goodness.” 

The landlord cast one deeply 
tragic look upon his unfortunate 
guest, bowed and withdrew. As 
he turned away, he bethought to 
himself how, as the wisest men had 
been fooled by lovely woman, it 
was not to be wondered at that the 
bravest should be made cowards by 
her; here was a man who could 
carry a bold heart and a smiling 
face into the very teeth of danger, 
‘but no sooner did he find that a 
woman had got hold of even a sus- 
picion of his secret than his cour- 
age deserted him, and he was in- 
capable of keeping up even a sem- 
iblance of bravery. Unhappy man! 
But he was safe; he had fothing 
to fear from Mlle. Bobert. 
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And so it was the great heiress 
whom he had seen and surrendered 
his impregnable heart to, without 
even a feint at resistance! M. Gom- 
bard understood all now; the joy- 
ous expression of her lovely face, 
her unconstrained manner to him, 
her presence in the deserted church 
—it was all explained: her lover had 
been there, praying with her, and 
she had lingered on praying for 
him. Happy, happy man! Misera- 
ble Gombard! He spent the even- 
ing drearily over his lonely fire. 
How lonely it seemed since he had 
lost the dream that had beautified 
it, filling the future with sweet vis- 
ions of fireside joys, of bright com- 
panionship by the winter blaze! He 
went to bed, nevertheless, and slept 
soundly. The wound was not so 
deep as he imagined, this middle- 
aged man, who had no memories 
of young love, with its kindling 
hopes and passionate despairs, by 
which to measure his present suffer- 
ing. He was very miserable, sin- 
cerely unhappy, but, all the same, 
he slept his seven hours without 
awaking. When at last he did 
awake, and bethought him of his 
sorrow, he took it up where he had 
left it the night before, and moaned 
and pitied himself with all his heart. 
He was to start at one o’clock, but 
he must make an effort to see Mlle. 
Bobert again before leaving Cabicol 
for ever. He ordered his break- 
fast, ate heartily, and then sallied 
forth in the direction of the church. 
He knew of no other place where 
he was at all likely to meet her; he 
had not seen her leave the house, 
but she might have done so while 
he was breakfasting. As well try 
to time the coming in and out of 
the sunbeams as the ways and 
movements of this fairy chdtelaine. 
She would sit by her latticed win- 
dow immovable for an hour, then 
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disappear, then return, flitting to 
and fro like a shadow. M. Gom- 
bard watched his opportunity, when 
the landlord was busy in the crowd- 
ed bar, to slip out of the house. 
He felt as if he were performing 
some guilty action in stealing away 
on such a foolish errand ; how men 
would laugh at him if they knew, 
if they could see the revolution 
that had taken place in him within 
the last four-and-twenty hours! He 
tried to laugh at himself, but it was 
more than his philosophy could ac- 
complish. The great doors of the 
church were open to-day. They 
were Open every morning up to 
noon; the good folks of Cabicol 
went in and out to their devotions, 
from daybreak until then, not in 
crowds, but in groups of twos and 
threes, trigkling in and out at lei- 
sure. ‘The grand old church look- 
ed less gloomy than yesterday ; the 
sunlight poured in, illuminating the 
nave fully, and scattering the op- 
pressive darkness of the lofty aisles ; 
but to M. Gombard the sunshine 
- brought no brightness. He stood at 
the entrance of the nave, and looked 
up the long vista and on every side, 
but no trace of the luminary he 
sought was visible. The few wor- 
shippers who knelt at the various 
shrines disappeared one by one, 
going forth to the day’s labor, its 
troubles and its interests, till the 
church was nearly empty. M.Gom- 
bard turned into the north aisle, and 
satintered slowly on. Presently he 
saw a tall figure advancing, as yes- 
terday, with the same quick step, 
from out the same side chapel. It 
was his hated rival! Here he was 
again, with the same scroll of paper 
in his hand; he rolled it up care- 
fully, and put it in his pocket as he 
walked on, calm, pensive, uncon- 
cerned, as if nobody had been by, 
nobody scowling fiercely upon him 
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as he passed. It was evidently a 
plan agreed upon between these 
lovers that they should come and 
say their prayers together at a 
given hour every day. M. Gom- 
bard was now certain that Mlle. 
Bobert was in the Lady Chapel; 
he quickened his step in that direc- 
tion, Great was his surprise to find 
it almost filled with people. The 
first Mass was at six, the second at 
ten; the second was just finished. 
People were rising to come away; 
soon there were only a few, more 
fervent than the rest, who lingered 
on at their devotions. M.Gombard 
looked eagerly all round. There 
was a group of several persons go- 
ing out together. Descrying Mlle. 
Bobert amongst them, he turned 
and followed quickly, taking the 
south aisle so as to reach the por- 
tico before her, and have a chance 
of saluting, perhaps speaking to, her ; 
for might he not, ought he not, law- 
fully seize this opportunity of thank- 
ing her? He stationed himself in 
the open door-way, standing so that 
she could not pass without seeing 
him. The common herd passed 
out. M. Gombard turned as a 
light step drew close. He bowed 
low. “ Mademoiselle, I have many 
thanks to offer you,” he said in a 
subdued voice, as became the so- 
lemn neighborhood. “You have 
done a great kindness to a perfect 
stranger. I shall never see you 
again; but if ever, by chance, by 
some unspeakable good-fortune, it 
were—in my power, if I could do 
anything to serve you, I should 


count it a great hap... I should 
be only too happy !” 
Poor man! How confused he 


was ! He could hardly get the words 
out. It was pitiable to see his emo- 
tion. Mlle. Bobert’s gentle heart 
was touched, . 

“ Don’t think of it!” she answered 
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kindly, but with a nervous, timid 
manner that he was not too-absorb- 
ed to notice and to wonder at, re- 
membering her unrestrained frank- 
ness of yesterday. “It isl whoam 
glad. I wish I had known it sooner, 
before the market-day. I should 
have done my best; but I hope it 
is not too late, that you will es- 
ca—that you will get where you 
want in good time.” 

It is: of little: cconsequence, 
mademoiselle. I care not whether 
I get there late or early now,” re- 
plied M. Gombard. 

“Don’t say that! Pray don’t!” 
said the young girl with great feel- 
ing. “Ishould beso sorry! Good- 
by, monsieur, good-by.” 

She hurried away. Did his eyes 
deceive him, or were there tears in 
hers? She was strangely agitated ; 
her voice trembled; there was a 
choking sound in it when she said 
that “ Good-by, monsieur, good-by!” 
Did she read his secret on his face, 
in his manner, his tone, and was 
she sorry for him? It was not im- 
probable. Hehoped it was so. It 
was something to have her pity, 
since she could give him nothing 
more. He watched the slight figure 
drifting out of sight; the step was 
less elastic than yesterday; she was 
depressed, unnerved. What a trea- 
sure that odious man had conquer- 
ed in this tender, loving heart ! 

The post-chaise was at the door 
punctually at one. M. Gombard 
was ready waiting for it when the 
landlord knocked at his door. The 
traveller’s air of deep dejection 
struck a new pang at his feeling 
heart. 

“Monsieur, I trust sincerely you 
may not be too late,” he said in 
the quick undertone of strong 
emotion, as he closed the door of 
the chaise and leaned forward con- 
‘fidentially. 
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“Late or not, I shall always re- 
member your kindness, landlord 
it signifies little whether I am late 
or not,” replied the parting guest. 

“Don’t say that, monsieur, don’t, 
I entreat you!” said the landlord, 
lowering his voice to a hoarse whis- 
per. “It would grieve me to the 
verysoul! Iswearto youit would! 
Will you do me one favor ?—just to 
prove that you trust me and be- 
lieve that I have done my best to 
forward your es—your wishes: will 
you send me word by the postilion 
if you arrive in time ?” 

“ Really, landlord, your interest 
in my welfare is beyond my com- 
prehension,” said M. Gombard; he 
had had enough of this effusive sym- 
pathy, and at the moment it irri- 
tated him. 

“Don’t say so, sir! But I un- 
derstand—you don’t know me; 
you are afraid to trust me. Well, I 
will not persist; but if you consent 
to send me back one word, I shall 
be the happier for it. And Mlle. 
Bobert—think of her!” 

“ Mlle. Bobert! Do you suppose 
she cares to hear of me again? 
To know what becomes of me?” 
asked M. Gombard breathlessly. 

* Care, monsieur? She will know 
no peace until she hears from you; 
she will reproach herself, as if it had 
been her fault. You little know what 
a sensitive heart hers is.” 

The postilion gave a preliminary 
flourish of his whip. Crack ! crack ! 
it went with a noise that roused all 
the population of the Yacgues Bon- 
homme, the inmates of the house, of 
the back yard and the front; boys, 
dogs, pigs, ducks, turkeys, geese—all 
came hurrying to the fore, barking, 
grumbling, cackling, screaming, and 
pushing, terrified lest they should 
be late for the fun. 

“T will send you word,” said M. 
Gombard, pressing mine _ host's 
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hand with an impulse of gratitude 
and joy too strong for pride. 
“Adieu! Merci s” 

Crack! crack! and away went 
the post-chaise amidst such a noise 
and confusion of men and animals 
as is not to be described. As the 


ABout a month after this memor- 
able expedition of M. Gombard’s 
the town of Loisel was in a state of 
extraordinary commotion; the elec- 
tions were going on, which meant 
that all men had gone mad, that 
the seven devils were let loose, 
and that no man could be sure of 
sleeping in his own bed from one 
night to another. The decree had 
gone forth that General Blagueur 
was the government candidate, 
which signified that every man 
was to vote for him, and that every 
man who didn’t was a dead man— 
every man, that is, who had anything 
to lose or anything to hope for 
from the powers that were. No one 
knew who this General Blagueur was, 
or where he came from, or anything 
about him, except that he was the 
right man whom it was their busi- 
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horses dashed down the street, 
M. Gombard beheld the man with 
the scroll turn the corner. Cu- 
riosity was too much for dignity ; 
he looked back: the hat was 
raised, and the happy rival passed 
on. 


ness to put into the right place. 
This was all it concerned them to 
know or to care as dutiful subjects 
of Napoleon III. Butthough there 
were many such at Loisel, there 
were many of another sort, who set 
their backs stiffly against the right 
man, and were perversely bent on 
having a wrong man of their own. 
It does not matter to our story 
whether this rebellious outburst 
was justifiable or successful. It 
may be mentioned, however, for the 
comfort of the many who are born 
sympathizers with rebels in every 
class and country, that the rebellion 
of Loisel did succeed, and that Gen- 
eral Blagueur was ignominiously 
beaten. But what a price Loisel 
paid for this wicked victory! A 
detachment of troops was at once 
sent down to prey upon its vitals 
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and hold a cocked pistol at its head. 
The state subsidy promised: to the 
local municipality for rebuilding the 
tumble-down hospital was refused ; 
the concession for a railway to con- 
nect it with the main line, after 
having been distinctly promised to 
an enterprising company, was with- 
drawn ; the prefect was “ promoted” 
to a post in a dismal, out-of-the- 
way town in an eastern department. 
It was said at one moment that the 
mayor was going to be dismissed, 
or insome way visited by the impe- 
rial displeasure. But this was one 
of those unreasoning panics that are 
common to every period of social 
terror; men lose their heads, and 
see monstrous and impossible events 
impending. The government, pow- 
erful as it was, never dreamed of 
laying a finger on M. Gombard. 
The worthy mayor forbore, with 
his usual prudence, from taking any 
prominent part in the war that was 
raging at Loisel, and ostensibly left 
the prefect all the honors and perils 
of leadership; but it was perfectly 
well known, as he admitted to friends 
in confidence, that if M. le Préfet 
reigned, M. le Maire governed; and 
M. le Maire’s power arose in great 
measure from the consummate tact 
with which he managed to hide this 
fact from everybody, above all from 
M. le Préfet. Now, it happened that, 
just when theexcitement of the con- 
test was at its greatest, when the 
wildest stories were afloat about 
the sinister machinations of the gov- 
ernment, the base and cruel means 
it employed to compass its ends 
—setting brother against brother, 
and wife against husband, carrying 
bribery and discord and all manner 
of corruption into the very marrow 
of the bones of Loisel—it happened 
that, when things were in this state, 
a young man arrived at the princi- 
pal inn of the place. He did noth- 
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ing to provoke the anger or suspi- 
cions of the population: he was si- 
lent, unobtrusive, speaking tono one 
at the ¢able-d’héte where he took his 
meals; but before he had been two 
days at Loisel the entire town was 
infuriated against him. He had 
been seen standing before a dis- 
mantled old round tower that guard- 
ed the entrance to the town, and 
once had boasted of battlements and 
a cannon; this report had gone 
abroad the first day of his arfival, 
and the next morning it was posi- 
tively stated that he had been seen 
by an applewoman and a milkman 
walking round the tower, and scram- 
bling upon a broken wall close by 
to getaview zvdoit. Itwasat an early 
hour, before anybody was likely to be 
abroad. Such facts, resting on such 
clear and forcible, evidence, admit- 
ted only of one interpretation—the 
stranger was a paid miscreant sent 
down to examine the tower with a 
view to fortifying itasof yore, and so 
terrifying the refractory towns-peo- 
ple into surrendering their indepen- 
dence to the government. A coun- 
cil was called by the outraged citi- 
zens, and in ten minutes the fate of 
the engineer was decided. A rush 
was made on the inn where he lodg- 
ed; he was seized, dragged forth 
amidst the yells of the enraged mob, 
and would have rendered up his 
mercenary soul to judgment there 
and then, if the prefect had not 
chanced to ride up at the moment 
to the scene of popular justice. 

“What is this? Call out the sol- 
diers! I will have every man of 
you shot, if you don’t release your 
prisoner!” he cried, charging bold- 
ly into the fray. 

“ He’saspy,atraitor! Wewon’t 
have him here! He wants to mur- 
der us; to butcher our wives and 
children,” etc. Fifty people shout- 
ed out these and similar cries to- 
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gether; but they had ceased mal- 
treating the unfortunate stranger, 
and were now only clutching him 
and threatening him with clench- 
ed fists. 

“Tf he is guilty of any misde- 
meanor or crime, or intent to com- 
mit crime, he shall be made to an- 
swer for it; but it is the business 
of the law to see justice done, not 
yours. Let go your prisoner!” said 
the prefect in a tone of high com- 
mand, 

Courage and the prestige of law- 
ful authority seldom fail to impress 
and subdue an excited mass of 
men. ‘The mob fell back, and two 
gendarmes, a. a sign from the 
prefect, stepped forward; the crowd 
made way for them. ‘That man 
is under arrest. Conduct him to 
the mairie and lock him up,” said 
the prefect. 

The gendarmes marched off the 
rescued man, a crowd trooping 
on with them, hooting and yelling 
with an energy that sounded far 
from reassuring, though it was so in 
reality, being a kind of safety-valve 
to the excited mob. It was a great 
relief, nevertheless, to the object of 
this manifestation to find himself 
locked up and safe out of its reach. 
He was not a coward, but the brav- 
est may be permitted to shrink from 
such inglorious danger as this from 
which he had just escaped. 

He had not been many hours in 
captivity when a sound of steps 
and voices approaching the door 
announced that some one was 
about to appear—probably the 
magistrate. The key turned in the 
lock, and M. Gombard entered, ac- 
companied by two other persons: 
one was a clerk who was to take 
down in writing the interrogatory 
of the mayor and the prisoner’s re- 
plies; the other was a witness who 
was to sign it. The moment M. 
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Gombard beheld the prisoner his 
countenance changed; he felt it 
did, though no one present noticed 
it. In the hatless, muddy, battered- 
looking man who rose painfully to 
salute him the mayor recognized 
the lover of Mlle. Bobert. Was 
he still only her lover? In all 
probability he was her husband by 
this time. When M. Gombard had 
mastered his surprise and recovered 
from the shock of the discovery, he 
proceeded to examine the prisoner. 
The latter made no attempt at self- 
defence ; he admitted, with a frank- 
ness which the reporter set down 
as “cynical,” that he had visited 
the round tower on the two occa- 
sions alleged ; that he would gladly 
do so again, if the citizens of Loisel 
gave him the opportunity. He had 
a natural love for old monuments 
of every description, and was pro- 
fessionally interested in them—es- 
pecially ancient fortifications and 
fortresses of every kind; this old 
tower was a curious specimen of 
the fifteenth-century style, he was 
anxious to take a sketch of it, and 
so on, with more in the same tone. 
The clerk wrote on with great gusto, 
interlarding the prisoner’s remarks 
with commentaries intended to 
complete them, and explain more 
fully the depth of malice every word 
revealed: ‘The accused looked 
boldly at M. le Maire”’; “the ac: 
cused here smiled with a fiendish 
expression ”; “the accused assum- 
ed here a tone of insolent defi- 
ance”; “the countenance of the 
accused wore an air of cool con- 
tempt,” and soon. Meantime, the 
mayor was wondering at the calm, 
dignified manner of the prisoner, 
and admiring his well-bred tone and 
perfect self-possession ; he was evi- 
dently no common kind of person, 
this lover, or husband, of Mlle. Bo- 
bert. Atthe close ofthe interrogato- 
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ry, when the clerk had wiped his pen 
and was folding up his document, 
the mayor, with a vaguely apologet- 
ical remark, inquired whether the 
prisoner was a married man. The 
answer came with the same quiet 
distinctness as the preceding ones: 
“No, monsieur, I am not.” He 
bowed to M. Gombard, and M. 
Gombard bowed to him. The in- 
terview was at anend. “The case 
looks bad,” observed the reporting 
clerk, as the door closed behind 
them, M. Gombard himself locking 
it, and pocketing the key unnoticed 
by the others, who hurried on, 
loudly discussing the matter in 
hand. 

“Do you not think it looks bad- 
ly, M. le Maire?” inquired the re- 
porter. 

“Very badly. We shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole coun- 
try, if the prisoner is brought to 
trial; we shall pass for a communi- 
ty of cowardly idiots. We must do 
our utmost to prevent the affair 
getting into the local paper, at any 
rate. You are a friend of the edi- 
tor’s; have you influence enough 
with him, think you, to make him 
sacrifice his interest for once from 
a patriotic motive? It would be a 
fine example, and you will have done 
the town a service which I shall 
take care they hear of in due time.” 

The reporter held his head high 
and looked important. “I was 
thinking of this very thing, M. 
la Maire, while I was taking down 
the prisoner’s answers,” he said. “I 
did my best to swell the silly busi- 
ness into something like a charge, 
feeling, as you say, that we should 
be disgraced if the case were trum- 
peted over the country as it really 
stands; but the best way to hinder 
the mischief will be to keep it out 
of the paper. I think I can prom- 
ise you that this shall be done.” 
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“Then my mind is at rest. ‘The 
honor of Loisel will be saved!” said 
M. Gombard. 

“Tt shall, it shall, M. le Maire !” 
said his companion. He was excit- 
ed and big with a sense of patriotic 
responsibility. 

The next day was the grand cri- 
sis in the electioneering fever—the 
opening of the ballot-box. All Loisel 
was abroad and on tiptoe with expec- 
tation; there was no buying or sell- 
ing that day. No wonder the unlucky 
inmate of the lock-up was forgotten. 
M. Gombard, however, had not for- 
gotten him. 

Late on the previous night, when 
the town had gone to bed and the 
streets were silent, nobody being 
abroad but the night watch and a 
few stragglers whose business and 
state of life made them avoid public 
notice and daylight, M. Gombard 
might have been seen stealing out 
by the back door to his own stable, 
and thence to the corer of a neigh- 
boring street, where he fastened his 
horse to a lamp-post, and stole back 
to the mairie with the quick, furtive 
air of a thief. He stepped softly 
down the stone passage that led to 
the lock-up room, laid his dark-lan- 
tern on the floor outside, and then 
turned the key slowly and with as 
little noise as possible. The dead 
silence that reigned in the place 
made the slight grating of the key 
sound like a shri¢ék. When the 
mayor entered the room, the pri- 
soner was walking up and down, 
trying to keep his blood in circula- 
tion; for the cold was intense, and 
he was famished with hunger. “I 
have come to release you,” M. 
Gombard said. “ There is no time to 
lose. I have left a horse ready sad- 
dled at the corner of the street that 
leads straight to the ruined tower, 
you will mount him and ride for 
your life,” 
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The prisoner could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. 

“What does this mean ?” he said. 
“You are a perfect stranger to me, 
and whoever you are, you must run 
a great risk in rendering me this 
service. May I ask why you take 
this interest in me?” 

“Tam glad to pay back a service 
that one whom . . . that was ren- 
dered to me not long since when 
passing through Cabicol. I will not 
say more; but you will learn all 
from the person in question most 
likely some day. Meantime, have 
no hesitation in accepting this ser- 
vice at my hands. It is a debt of 
gratitude that I am happy to be 
able to pay. Come, every minute 
is precious.” 

The prisoner was not inclined 
to shut the door on his deliverer; 
whatever his motive might be, 
mysterious or romantic, it was a 
merciful chance for him. ‘The 
two men left the house, step- 
ping softly, stealthily like a couple 
of thieves. When they reached the 
entrance of a street, M. Gombard 
stopped, and pointed silently to 
where the gaslight fell upon the 
horse, giving him the appearance 
of a phantom beast amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. ‘The _ traveller 
held out his hand, and grasped the 
mayor’s in a long, strong pressure. 
M. Gombard returned it, and notic- 
ed now that his companion was 
bareheaded. 

“Vou forgot your hat!” he said 
in a low voice. 

“T lost it in the fray this morning.” 

“Then the town of Loisel owes 
you another. Take this; it will serve 
you on the road as well as a new 
one.” 

M. Gombard pulled off his hat 
and handed it to the fugitive, 
turned brusquely from him, and 
hurried home. 
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No one remembered the stranger 
who had provoked the popular fury, 
until two days after his arrest, when 
the agitation of the electioneering 
crisis had subsided, and the au- 
thorities had leisure to attend to or- 
dinary business. Thenit was discov- 
eredthat the bird had flown, noone 
knew when, no oneknewhow. There 
was great consternation amongst the 
subordinate officials at the mazrie 
whose duty it was to have looked 
after him ; but each declared he was 
not responsible, that the prisoner 
had not been given into his charge, 
that the prisoner was only put there 
temporarily, and ought to have been 
conveyed at once to the jail, etc. 
This did not prevent them shaking 
in their shoes in mortal dread of 
being turned out of their places. 
The reporter was one of the first 
to hear of the escape. He flew 
at once with the intelligence to M. 
Gombard. M. Gombard looked 
him straight in the face and burst 
out into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter; he shook, he held his 
sides, he laughed till he cried again. 
The reporter did not at first *know 
what to make of it; but at last the 
contagion of M. le Maire’s mirth 
was irresistible. He began to laugh 
also, and then M. Gombard roared, 
and the two kept it up until they 
nearly died of it. At last M. Gom- 
bard, who was the first to recover 
himself, took out his red cotton 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes, 
and blew his nose, and, after sundry 
gasps and subsiding chuckles, said: 
“Tt is the cleverest joke I ever saw 
performed in my life, and you are 
the cleverest rogue I ever met with! 
It was bad enough to play it off un- 
known to me, to keep the fun of the 
thing to yourself; but then to walk 
in here with such cool impudence, 
and never move a muscle of your 
face while you announced it as the 
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latest intelligence! Ha! hat ha!” 
And off he went again, falling back 
in his chair, and laughing till the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The reporter was in a terrible 
state. He had not the faintest no- 
tion what the fun was about, and he 
had really joined in it till he could 
laugh no more. One thing was 
clear: somebody had done some- 
thing which M. le Maire thought 
extremely clever and was highly 
diverted at, and that he—the re- 
porter—had the credit of. 

“Tell me, how did you do it?” 
said M. Gombard, again recovering 
himself and mopping his face, that 
was now as red as the handkerchief. 

“ Really, M. le Maire, I—I don’t 
quite understand,” said the report- 
er, smiling and trying to look at 
once confused and knowing. 

“Come, come, no more of this! 
Tell it out like a good fellow; let 
me have the fag-end of the fun -at 
any rate. How did you manage to 
give them all the slip ?” 

“Positively, monsieur, there is 
some mistake. I don’t see—I don’t 
understand—” stammered out the 
reporter. 

M. Gombard gave a tremendous 
gasp, as if the laughter were still 
in him and it required a huge ef- 
fort to keep it down. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I won’t 
press you, but I think you might 
have trusted me; we are old friends 
now. However, keep your secret and 
accept my best compliments. You 
missed your vocation, though; you 
ought to have been a diplomatist. 
I see no reason after this—after 
this ’"— here he began to shake 
again and brought out the cotton 
handkerchief—“ why you should 
not be minister some day. Vous irez 
loin, mon cher—vous irez loin I” 

There was a knock at the door. 
The two men stood up. 
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“M. le Maire, I am to under- 
stand that you are rather glad than 
otherwise of this—this mysterious 
disappearance?” said the reporter, 
with some hesitation. 

“Glad! You deserve the Cross 
for it!” exclaimed the mayor. “It 
is the greatest service you could 
have rendered to the town. Some 
day or other they shall hear of it.” 

“T really must disabuse you of a 
false impression,” began the report- 
er. “ Anxious as I was to be of use, 
my share in this matter—” 

“Tut, tut!” said M. Gombard, 
“none of this nonsense with me, my 
dear fellow. Keep your own coun- 
sel— quite right; but don’t be such 
an idiot as to deny your services to 
those who can reward them. Mark 
my words: Vous irez loin!” He tug- 
ged gently at the reporter’s ear, and, 
shaking hands with him, sent him 
away happy and elated, but utterly 
mystified. 

The affair made some noise; a 
proces verbal was drawn up, there 
was an interrogatory of the clerks, 
and before a week the escape of the 
spy was forgotten. 

Just before Easter—that is, three 
mohths after this little electioneering 
incident—M. Gombard had occa- 
sion to go to Cabicol again. This 
time, however, he was not alone; 
he was accompanied by M. le Pré- 
fet, the new one, who was making a 
tournée in his kingdom, and took the 
mayor with him by way of a moral 
support. He was a timid man; 
he knew that his appointment was 
unpopular, and that M. Gombard’s 
influence might help to reconcile 
people to it. 

They alighted at the Sacgues 
Bonhomme to change horses and 
take some refreshment before offi- 
cially inspecting the town of Cabi- 
col. M. Gombard was anxious to 
get some news of Mlle. Bobert, 
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when the marriage had taken place, 
and how it was supposed to pros- 
per so far; but there was no op- 
portunity of saying a word to the 
landlord, for the prefect was there, 
and M. Gombard had no plausible 
excuse for leaving him. He could 
not help remarking the strange ex- 
pression of the landlord’s counte- 
nance on first beholding him; the 
scared, incredulous glance he cast 
upon him, and the mysterious man- 
ner in which, on assisting him 
from the chaise, he pressed his arm 
and whispered: “I congratulate 
you, monsieur; I congratulate you.” 

What could the fellow mean by 
this extraordinary behavior! But 
the mayor remembered how oddly 
he had behaved on the occasion of 
his former visit, and set him down 
as an original, a harmless monoma- 
niac of some sort. 

Just as they were starting, and 
the prefect was receiving the com- 
pliments of M. le Curé at the door 
of the Facgues Bonhomme, M. Gom- 
bard seized the opportunity of a 
word with the landlord. Pointing 
his cane towards the old house op- 
posite, he observed in a careless 
manner : 

“Your pretty heiress is married 
by this, of course? What is her 
name now?” 

“Married! Alas! no,’ 
the landlord mournfully. 
sieur has not, then, heard ?”’ 

“Good heavens! she is not 
dead ?” cried M. Gombard, drop- 
ping his feigned indifference in an 
instant, 

“She is blind, monsieur—stone 
blind! It was a terrible accident ; 
she was thrown from a carriage, 
and the shock and injuries she sus- 
tained destroyed her sight. They 
say she may recover it after a 
while; but I doubt it, monsieur, I 
doubt it” 


’ 


replied 
“ Mon- 
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“And her fiancé—has he given 


up—” 

The mayor was here cut short by 
the prefect, who called out from the 
post-chaise, where he had already 
seated himself. 

“Come, M. Gombard, we had 
better be starting.” 

M. Gombard left Cabicol with 
a sad heart. He looked wistfully 
up at the latticed window under 
the grand old escutcheon where 
he had last caught a glimpse of the 
beautiful young creature, now so 
heavily stricken. It made his heart 
ache to think of her in that lone- 
ly house, her bright eyes sightless, 
dwelling in perpetual night. Why 
had not his rival insisted on marry- 
ing her inspite, nay, because, of this 
catastrophe? He could fancy 
how her brave and generous nature 
would refuse to accept what she 
considered a sacrifice; but what 
sort of a love was his that could not 
overcome such reluctance? Poor 
child! How gladly #e would have 
devoted himself to soothing and 
cheering her darkened life! But 
perhaps he was wronging his rival ; 
it might be that she had merely 
postponed their marriage, that they 
both believed in her ultimate recov- 
ery, and that she preferred waiting 
until it had taken place, until her 
brown eyes had been restored, un- 
til the spirit which once animated 
them should awake and vivify them 
as of old. 

M. Gombard did not return to 
Cabicol for many a long year after 
this. He left J-isel, and went to live 
in Normandy, where an uncle had 
died and left him some property—a 
rambling old house, surrounded by 
some wooded fields and a fruit- 
garden; the house was called the 
Chateau, and the fields were call- 
ed “the Park.” M. Gombard had 
not been long in possession of 
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this ancestral estate before he was 
elected mayor of the villages He 
was the kind of man to be elected 
mayor wherever he resided. Some 
men, we hear said, are born actors, 
doctors, ambassadors, etc.; M. 
Gombard was born a mayor. 

Life went smoothly with him 
amongst his fields and fruit-trees 
for nearly ten years. ‘Then friends 
took it into their heads, and put 
it into his, that he ought to become 
a deputy; the elections were at 
hand, and they put up his name as 
opposition candidate for the de- 
partment of X , whose chef-lieu 
was Loisel. The proposal took M. 
Gombard’s fancy mightily. To go 
back to the place where he had left 
such agood name and exercised such 
undisputed influence; to go back 
as representative of the department— 
this was a triumph that even in per- 
spective made him purr like a strok- 
ed cat. He started off one morning 
in high spirits for Loisel.. His most 
direct road lay through Cabicol, 
The railroad landed him within a 
mile of the quaint old town at 
eight o’clock in the morning. He 
was inthe mood for a walk, sohe set 
out on foot. It was within a few 
days of Christmas ; the weather was 
intensely cold, but the sky was as 
blue as a field of sapphire, and the sun 
shone out as brightly as in spring. 
He remembered the first time he 
had been to Cabicol; it was about 
this season of the year, but. what 
miserable weather it was! Snow 
deep on the ground, and then the 
heavy rains coming before it melted, 
and turning the roads and streets 
into canals of mud and slush. This 
bracing cold, with the sun cheering 
up the landscape, was delightful. 
M. Gombard walked on with a 
brisk step, whistling snatches of one 
tune or another, till he came within 
sight .of “the “churches Dlie4 first 
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glimpse of the strong, graceful spire, 
pricking the blue sky, so high, so 
high it rose, brought a flood of soft 
and tender memories to the hard- 
headed, embryo legislator; he smil- 
ed, and yet he heaved alittle sigh as 
the recollection of his first and his 
last visit to that fine old church came 
back upon him. He wondered how 
life had gone with the fair enchant- 
ress who had spirited away his 
heart from him in the brown twi 

light of the Gothic temple; whether 
she had ever cast a thought on him 
from that day to the present. And 
her sight—had she recovered it? 
M. Gombard had often thought of 
this, and breathed a hearty wish 
that it might be so. And was she 
married? In all probability, yes. 
The chances were that she was now 
the happy mother of a blooming 
little family, of which the man he 
had for a moment so vigorously de- 
tested was the proud protector. If 
so, M. Gombard would call upon 
him and pay his respects to ma- 
dame. This was the proper thing 
for an opposition candidate to do, 
and- it would be an opportunity for 
Mlle. Bobert’s husband to show his 
gratitude for former services. 

He entered the town, now a busy, 
thriving place, and, crossing the 
market-place, made straight for the 
Jacques Bonhomme. ‘There it was, 
not a whit changed, just as dingy- 
looking, with its stunted laurels be- 
fore the door, that stood wide open 
as in the midst of summer. There, 
too, was the picturesque old manor- 
house opposite, just as he had first 
seen it, only that the roof was not 
covered with snow nor fringed with 
icicles. The ivy was thicker; it had 
grown quite over the front wall, 
but had been roughly clipped away 
from a space over the balcony, 
leaving the escutcheon visible—a 
gray patch amidst the glistening 
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green of the ruin-loving parasite. 
‘wo persons were coming out of 
the house as M. Gombard drew 
near. <A group of poor people 
stood at the lodge, evidently await- 
ing them, with eager, questioning 
faces. One of these persons was 
the doctor, the other was the cur¢. 
The doctor walked on in silence. 
The curé spoke: “Alas! my friends, 
she is gone from us. We must be 
resigned; for the loss is all ours, 
the gain all hers.” 

M. Gombard felt a great pang go 
through him. He stood near the 
group, and heard the tearful cries 
that answered the curé’s words: 
“ Ah,la bonne demoiselle ! Yes, it is 
a happy cCeliverance for her; but 
what a loss for us, for the sick, for 
all Cabicol!”’ And they dispersed, 
lamenting, and repeating through 
their tears: “ Pauvre Mlle. Bobert ! 
Our good friend! She is gone! 
‘The funeral is to be to-morrow!” 

So she had died, as she had liv- 
ed, “Mlle. Bobert.” M. Gom- 
bard lingered a moment, looking 
up at the deep, latticed window 
where the slight figure would never 
be seen looking forth again. She 
was to be buried to-morrow, they 
had said. He resolved to wait and 
attend the funeral. He remained 
gazing up at the picturesque old 
edifice, which had arrested his cu- 
riosity and admiration for its own 
sake before he had become inter- 
ested inits mistress. Whom would 
it go to now? he wondered. 

A step on the pathway outside 
made him turn and look in that 
direction. He was startled, but 
not much astonished to see the 
fiancé of Mile. Bobert approaching. 
Poor man! Helooked much older 
than M. Gombard had expected to 
find him. Evidently he had suffer- 
ed during these eleven years; his 
life had been blighted as well as 
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hers. The manly heart of the may- 
or went out to him in sympathy. 
He was preparing to hold out his 
hand, when, to his consternation, 
the gentleman raised his hat with 
the old courtly bow that M. Gom- 
bard so well remembered. How 
was this? The unhappy man was 
ignorant of his sorrow! He was 
saluting the dead, and he knew it 
not. 

“ Monsieur, pardon me,” said M. 
Gombard, meeting him with an 
outstretched hand and a face full 
of genuine compassion. “You 
have evidently not heard the sad 
news?” 

“Concerning whom?” inquired 
the gentleman, giving his hand, but 
looking very blank. 

“Who? Why 
bert !” 

“What has happened to Mlle. 
Bobert, monsieur ?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 

“What has happened? Good 
heavens! Can it be possible... 
The worst has happened: she is 
dead !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the gentleman. 
Was this man some near relation of 
hers, or did he mistake Azm for one ? 

“T tell you she is dead!” repeat- 
ed M. Gombard, his surprise rising 
rapidly to indignation. ‘ She died 
only a few minutes ago, and she is 
to be buried to-morrow !” 

“Naturally; that is the law. A 
person who dies this morning must 
be buried to-morrow, unless,” the 
speaker continued, fancying he had 
here a clue to M. Gombard’s ex- 
citement—“ unless good reason can 
be shown for obtaining a delay, in 
which case, as a resident, I may be 
of some use to you; you seem to 
be a stranger here.” 

M. Gombard could not credit his 
senses. Was he dreaming, or was 
this man gone mad? He stared at 
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him for a moment in dumb amaze- 
ment. At last he said: 

“ Perhaps I am under a mistake, 
. . . 1 may be taking you for a per- 
son who resembles you strongly. 
Who are you, monsieur ?” 

“T am an archeologist by profes- 
sion; my name is De Valbranchart.” 
He drew out his pocket-book and 
handed a card to M. Gombard. 

“ Henrt, Comte de Valbranchart,” 
repeated M. Gombard absently. 
He had heard the name before; but 
where? “The name is not un- 
known to me,” he added. 

“Tt can hardly be unknown to any 
one who has read history,” replied 
the count, with quiet auteur. 
‘The De Valbrancharts played a 
stirring part in the history of France 
as early asthe twelfth century. But 
their day is over; they have no ex- 
istence in the present. I am the 
last of the name.” 

“‘ Where have I heard it before ?” 
said M. Gombard musingly. 

“Perhaps at Cabicol,” returned 
thecount. ‘‘ This old house was the 
home of my family for three hun- 
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dred years. Those are our arms 
carved upon its front; for twenty 
years I have saluted them daily as 
Ipass. Itis foolish, perhaps; but I . 
feel as if the spirit of my ancestors 
haunted the old roof-tree, and that 
they are not insensible to the filial 
homage.” 

As he said this he looked up at 
the stone shield, where a lion pas- 
sant, on gule, was still visible, sur- 
mounted by a fleur-de-lis argent, 
en chef. Raising his hat deferen- 
tially to the worn and partly-oblit- 
erated symbols of a glory that lived 
only in his faithful memory, the 
Comte de Valbranchart bowed to 
M. Gombard and passed on. 

“And so this was the lady-love 
he worshipped,” said M. Gombard 
to himself, as the tall, pensive man 
disappeared down the street. “He 
never loved fer, perhaps he never 
knew her; andif I had only known, 
I might have . . . But it is no use 
regretting thedrreparable. Ishould 
have been a more miserable man 
at this hour, if I had won her and 
loved her all these years,” 
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Ler fastidious and fashionable 
people say what they will about 
shanties, there was something in 
Mike Roony’s humble dwelling that 
was really attractive. Perched on 
the top of a broad and lofty rock 
near the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-ninth Street, it commanded 
a magnificent view of the Hudson 
River and the Sound; and as the 
only way to reach it was by a flight 
of steps which Mike had cut in the 
rock, ’twas known among the neigh- 
bors by the name of Gibraltar. 
Some said Roony was a squatter ; 
that he paid neither tax nor rent 
for the small piece of Manhattan 
Island which he occupied. Well, 
be this as it may, one thing is cer- 
tain—he always declared his readi- 
ness to move when they blasted 
him out. Nothing grew upon this 
homestead—not a bush, not a weed, 
not a blade of grass; it was a lit- 
tle desert, roamed over by a goat, 
and swept clean by the winds, 
which made it their romping-ground 
from every quarter of the compass. 

But Mike had a wife who lov- 
ed flowers, and in the window 
fronting south stood a flower- 
pot wherein there bloomed a sweet 
red rose. Helen—for-this was her 
name—had the true instincts of a 
lady, albeit her garment was not of 
silk and she sometimes went bare- 
foot. She kept herself scrupulously 
neat—for water does not cost any- 
thing—and was fairer to behold than 
the flower she cherished. Born in 
America, of Irish parents, hers was 
one of those ideal faces which we 
not seldom meet with among Ame- 


rican women. A freckle or two 
only helped to set off the perfect 
whiteness of her skin; her eyes had 
taken their hue from the blue sky 
of her native land, and like the 
raven’s wing was the color of her 
hair. 

But although Helen knew that 
she was beautiful, and there was 
a small mirror in the shanty, she 
did not waste any time before it, 
unless, perhaps, of a Sunday morn- 
ing ere going to High Mass, A 
true helpmate was this wife in 
every sense of the word. She arose 
betimes, no matter how cold the 
weather might be, to prepare her 
husband’s breakfast, and, if a but- 
ton was missing off his coat, always 
found time to sew it on before he 
went to his work. The floor of 
the shanty was daily sprinkled with 
fresh sand; the pictures on the wall 
—one of the Blessed Virgin at the 
foot of the cross, the other of St. 
Joseph—were never hung awry; 
you saw no broken panes in the 
windows; and the faces of her two 
little children, Michael and Helen, 
were kept as bright and clean as 
her own. She never quitted home 
during her husband’s absence to 
gossip and talk scandal with other 
women; and, monotonous as her life 
may seem, ’twas a happy one. Mike, 
too, was happy, and no mariner 
homeward bound ever watched 
for the beacon-light on his native 
coast more impatiently than he 
watched for the light which Helen 
used to place in the window, whence 
he might see it from afar as he 
trudged back from his day’s work. 
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And no matter how hard it might 
be raining, or snowing, or freezing, 
at the first glimpse of its welcome 
rays Mike always burst out into a 
merry song. In the evening she 
would read him to sleep with some 
story from the Catholic Review ; then, 
when his head began to nod, she 
gently drew the pipe out of his 
mouth and whispered: “ Love, ’tis 
bed-time.” 

Oh! happy were those days—so 
happy that Helen would sometimes 
tremble; for surely they could not 
last for ever—otherwise it would be 
heaven on earth. 

But, sober and inoffensive as 
Roony was, he was not without 
enemies; indeed, for very reason 
of his sobriety and inoffensiveness 
some hated him. And one even- 
ing—Christmas eve—he and _ his 
young wife were seated by the 
stove, talking about the Black-eye 
Club, whose head-quarters were in 
a liquor-store close by, and whose 
members had sworn vengeance on 
Mike for refusing to join them. 
“They have threatened to beat 
me,” he said; “but if they only 
give me fair play, I'll be a match 
for the biggest of ’em.” 

“Ay, fair play!” said Helen, 
shuddering. “Savages like them 
always take a man unawares, and, 
like wolves, they hunt in packs.” 

“They carry pistols, too,” added 
Mike, “while I carry nothing but 
my fists.” 

“Well, bad as I feel about it, 
husband dear, I’d a thousand times 
rather have you brave the whole 
villanous gang than see you join 
them ; for now we are so happy.” 
Here Helen twined her arm round 


his neck, then, gazing on him with. 


loving eye, she continued: “You 
have never touched liquor, you 
do not get into fights, you are 
so good; and this rock is dearer 
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to me than the greenest farm in 
the land.” 

“With you any spot would bea 
paradise,” rejoined Mike; “and I 
hope to-morrow will be the last 
Christmas that we'll go without a 
turkey and some toys for the chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh! I’msure it will,” said Helen. 
‘But you are right to pay all our 
debts first; and already the boards 
which the shanty cost are paid for, 
and so is the stove, and there is 
nothing owing except the coal”; 
then, with a smile: “And I’ve 
promised a pailful of coal to Mrs. 
McGowan, who lives on the next 
rock. You see, poor as we are, 
we can afford to give something 
away. Oh! isn’t that sweet ?” 

“TItis indeed,” answered Roony ; 
then, after a pause: “ But now tell 
me, wife, who do you think is going 
to preach to-morrow ?” 

“ Father H Me 

“Really! Oh! I’m so glad; he 
always knows when to stop.” 

““A good sermon can’t be too 
long,” said Helen. 

“Well, I own it isn’t easy to leave 
off when once you get a-going. I 
was a brakeman five years, and know 
what it is to stop a train of cars. 
But if I was in the pulpit I’d know 
how to do it.” 

“ How ?” 

“Well, I’d just fix my eye on the 
sleepiest-looking fellow in the con- 
gregation, and the very moment his 
head began to nod I’d lift up my 
hand and say, ‘A blessing I wish 
you all.’” Here Helen laughed, and 
while she was laughing Mike add- 
ed: ‘And I’ve sometimes thought 
Father H kept his eye on me.” 

While they were thus chatting by 
the little stove the northwest wind 
went howling round the house, 
and Jack Frost tried his best, his 
very best, to get in, but did not 
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succeed, not even through the key- 
hole ; for Roony was not sparing of 
fuel, and the stove-pipe was red hot. 
Indeed, ’twas rather pleasant to hear 
the voice of the blast and the rat- 
tling of the window-panes ; while at 
times the whole building seemed to 
rise up off the rock, and then Helen 
would throw an uneasy glance at 
her husband, who would grin and 
say: “It’s well anchored, darling ; 
never fear.” At length the clock 
struck midnight, and the children, 
who had been sleeping on their 
parents’ laps, were taken gently up 
and put to bed—so gently that 
their slumber was scarcely broken. 
Then husband and wife retired too ; 
but, ere placing their heads on the 
pillow, they knelt and gave thanks to 
God for the many blessings they had 
enjoyed since last Christmas. Oh! 
sweet was the sleep which followed 
the prayer, and happy were their 
dreams; and when Christmas 
morning came, the sun did not rise 
on a happier home than this one. 
Scarcely had its rays flashed through 
the east window when Mike sprang 
up, and, clapping his hands, shout- 
ed: “O Helen, Helen! open your 
eyes and see what Santa Claus has 
brought you.” 

Obedient to his call, Helen awoke; 
and sure enough, to her great sur- 
prise, discovered one of her stock- 
ings dangling from the latch of the 
door, and there was something in it, 
but what it might be she had not 
the least notion, nor her husband 
either, 

“Oh! go quick and see what it 
is,” she said. “I’m so curious to 
know.” 

Accordingly, Mike went to the 


stocking; then, plunging his hand. 


into it, drew forth—a bottle, and 
on it was marked, “ Whiskey.” 

“ Well, I declare,”’ he said, grin- 
ning, as he held it up, “here is 
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something, Nell, to drink your health 
with this Christmas day.” 

But the wife’s bright look had 
vanished in a moment when she 
heard what the bottle contained; 
and now, in a grave tone, she an- 
swered : “ No, dear, do not drink my 
health withthat. Thank God! you 
have never yet touched liquor, so 
do not begin the bad habit on this 
sacred day, nor on any other day. 
Throw the bottle out of doors— 
do !” 

“Well, now, can’t a fellow take 
just a sip in honor of Santa Claus, 
who brought it ?” 

“No, no; the devil brought it. 
Don’t take even one drop; throw 
the poison away—quick !” 

“Oh! but it’s a bitter cold morn- 


_ing, Nell, and the fire isn’t lit, and 


a sip of whiskey ’ll keep me warm 
while I make it—only just one sip.” 

“Husband, I beg you ”—here 
the wife clasped her hands—“I 
implore you to get rid of the devil’s 
gift as quick as possible. I see 
that you are already tempted. O 
husband ! listen to my voice.” 

Tocalm her—for she seemed much 
excited—Roony opened the door, 
and, stepping out into the frosty 
air, struck the neck of the bottle 
against the rock, so as to make her 
believe that it was broken in pieces ;. 
but only the neck came off. “ Real- 
ly,” he said within himself, after 
moistening his lips with a drop,. 
“this doesn’t taste bad; surely a 
little won’t hurt me.” Then, con- 
cealing the bottle in the goat-house,. 
he went back and told his wife what 
he had never told her before—a lie. 

“You broke it! Oh! I’m so 
glad,” she exclained, “so very 
glad!” But there was a tear in her 
eye as she spoke; then, while Mike 
busied himself kindling the fire, 
Helen knelt down and remained :.- 
good while on her knees. 
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“Why, Nell, what ails you?” he 
asked, drawing near her after she 
had finished the prayer. “This is 
Christmas morning; let’s be merry.” 

“Oh! yes, I must be merry,” she 
replied, trying to assume a cheerful 
air. But there was something in 
her tone which struck Mike as pe- 
culiar, and for a moment he blush- 
ed. Did she suspect the untruth 
which he had told? No; her faith 
in him was unbroken, and she could 
not account to herself for the heavy 
weight upon her heart, which even 
the prayer had not taken away ; and 
now, despite the glorious sunbeams 
flooding the room and the sweet 
voices of her children, Helen felt 
sad. Who had entered their happy 
home in the stillness of night, and 
placed that ill-omened gift in her 
stocking? Might it really be the 
Evil One? And while she won- 
dered over this mysterious occur- 
rence, she thought of the many 
’ families, once happy and well-to-do, 
who had come to grief and misery 
through intemperance. Was her 
own day of trial approaching? 
What did this Christmas gift por- 
tend? “But no, no; I will not be 
sad; I'll be cheerful. For Michael’s 
sake I will,” she said to herself. 
Then, as the bright look spread over 
her face, Mike clapped his hands 
and shouted: “ That’s right, my dar- 
ling. Hurrah!” 

And so the early hours went by; 
and when ten o’clock struck, they 
set out for St. Paul’s Church, which 
was about nine blocks off, the mo- 
ther holding her little boy by the 
hand, the father carrying little Nell, 
who was not yet old enough to 
walk so far. But when they were 
within a few paces of the church 
door, Roony stopped and declared 
that he had forgotten to feed the 
“goat. “Well, dear, it’s too late 
now,” said Helen. “Nanny can 
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back.” 

““O wife! how would you like 
to miss your breakfast ?” rejoined 
Mike, “Nanny is hungry. I must 
return.” 

“ And lose Mass ?”’ she said, with 
a look of tender reproach. Roony 
did not answer, but turned on his 
heel and went away, leaving her 
too overcome with surprise to utter 
another word. 

The priest was already at the al- 
tar when Helen arrived, and the 
church very full; yet more people 
continued to push their way in, and 
ever and anon she would look round 
to see if her husband were among 
the late-comers. She tried to keep 
her thoughts from wandering, but 
did not succeed. Never had Helen 
felt so distracted before, and the 
foreboding of evil which had op- 
pressed her in the early morning 
now returned and shrouded her in 
such gloom that she could hardly 
pray. But, troubled as the poor 
woman was, no suspicion of the 
truth had yet entered her mind. 
She was very innocent, and did not 
doubt but Mike, having come late, 
was hidden among the crowd by 
the door. 

At length the service ended; and 
now she felt quite certain that he 
would join her. But five minutes 
elapsed, and then ten—a whole 
quarter of an hour passed away. The 
congregation was fast dispersing ; 
still, her husband did not appear. 
“Oh ! where can he be ?” she asked 
herself. ‘Where can he be?” At 
every voice that greeted her Helen 
started; for many knew her and 
wished her a merry Christmas, and 
Mrs. McGowan, who had a keen 
eye, exclaimed: “Why, what ails 
you, Mrs. Roony ?” 

How lonesome the wife felt as 
she plodded homeward! Yet her 
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children were prattling merrily, and 
the street was full of happy people. 
She was blind to them all, she was 
deaf to every word that was spoken, 
and kept murmuring again and 
again ; “Where can Michael be ?” 

Finally Helen reached home, and 
was about to cross the threshold, 
when suddenly she paused and ut- 
tered a cry which might have been 
heard afar, ’twas so loud and pierc- 
ing; while little Mike and Nell ex- 
claimed at one breath: “ Mamma, 
look at papa sleeping.” 

Yes, there lay their father stretch- 
ed upon the floor, breathing hea- 
vily. But ’twas not the pleasant 
slumber into which Helen loved to 
see him fall when he returned wea- 
ry from a hard day’s work; and 
after gazing on him a moment with 
an expression impossible to de- 
scribe, she buried her face in her 
hands. Poor thing! well might she 
weep; and if a feeling of disgust 
mingled with her grief, may we not 
forgive her? He was breathing 
heavily; by his right hand lay an 
empty bottle with the neck broken 
off, and the air of the room was 
tainted with the fumes of liquor. 

“Stop! let your father sleep,” 
she said to her son, who had knelt 
down and was playfully brushing 
the hair off his parent’s face. But 
this precaution was needless; the 
latter was too deep in his cups to 
be roused by the touch of the 
child’s hand, and presently, with a 
heavy heart, Helen turned away 
and set to work to prepare the din- 
ner. There was no turkey to cook; 
still, she had intended to provide a 
somewhat better repast than ordi- 
nary, it being Christmas day. But, 
alas! she hardly knew what she 
was doing as she bustled about the 
stove ; and when, by and by, dinner 
was ready, she tasted not a mouth- 
ful herself—all appetite had fled. 
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The children, however, ate heartily, 
pausing now and again to say: 
“Mamma, why dont you call 
papa?” 

It was evening when Roony 
awoke, and the moment Helen per- 
ceived that his eyes were open she 
began to tremble; for, though she 
did not doubt but he was sober by 
this time, she felt as if another man 
were near her, and not the one 
whom she had once so honored 
and trusted. And as he stared at 
her from the floor, he did indeed 
appear changed; there was a silly, 
vacant look on his face, his eyes 
were bloodshot, and it was almost 
five minutes before he attempted to 
rise. Then, without opening his 
lips, he got up and went out of the 
house, closing the door behind him 
with a slam. 

“Well, I declare,” he said, toss- 
ing away the broken bottle—* I de- 
clare I’ve been drunk; and, what’s 
more, I told a lie and missed Mass. 
Will she ever forgive me?” Then 
stamping his foot: “Oh! what a fool 
I’ve been—what a wicked fool!” 

Presently, while he was thus la- 
menting his sins, the door opened 
and a voice said: “Come to me, 
dear; come to me.” 

“QO Helen!” he cried, turning 
toward her, “can you forgive me, 
will you?” 

“Come to me,” she repeated, 
opening wide her arms, but at the 
same time drawing back a step 
from the threshold; for curious 
eyes were watching them from a 
neighboring rock. Quick Roony 
flew into the shanty, then, dropping 
down on his knees, burst into tears. 
The wife wept too, while little Mike 
and Nell looked on in childish won- 
der at the scene. 

“But, darling, why do you cry a 
he exclaimed presently, rising to his 
feet. “ You've done nothing wrong,” 
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~ Helen’ made no response, but 
brushing’ the: tears away, twined 
‘her arms around his neck. 

“ Well, speak, darling. What have 
‘you done to cry?” repeated’ Roony. 
» © Michael!’ she answered in 
faltering accents, “you: have been 
such a good, kind husband to me. 
‘We have been so happy together— 
so very, very happy. ‘God has blest 
us with two darling children. We 
might live, perhaps, years and years 
‘in this sweet spot; and when at 
length death parted us, ’twould not 
be for long—we should meet again 
‘in heaven. O Michael! I weep be- 
cause all this may be changed— 
because death might part us for 
ever and ever !” 

“ No, no, darling, it shall not! © It 
‘shall not!” 

“ Well, I will pray with heart and 
soul, husband dear, that you may 
not fall a second time. Alas! if 
‘tthe habit of drink once fasten 
upon you, it may be impossible to 
shake it off; and intemperance not 
only ruins many a family, but damns 
many a soul.” At her own words 
the wife shuddered and began to 
weep anew. 

“ Well, I say never fear. Not an- 
other drop of liquor will I touch,” 
said Mike—“ no, not another drop 
as long as I live.” 

“Oh! thank God!” 
‘Helen, “ thank God !” 

“ Ves, yes, I solemnly promise it. 
And now, darling, try-and forget all 
‘about my wickedness to-day, won’t 
you ?” 

“Yes, I'll forget all about it,” she 
answered. With this Helen began 
to sing a merry song, in which her 
husband joined, while the children 
went romping around the room, 
and the cricket came: out of his 
tiny hole beneath the stove and 

“chirped merrily too. .But although 
Helen had forgiven him, yet Mike’s 


exclaimed 
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conduct had wrought a deep im- 
pression on her; and when bed- 
time arrived and they retired, he 
slept soundly enough, but she lay 
awake for hours. And whenever 
the wind shook the house, she 
would tremble; and once the door 
seemed to open. But no, this was 
merely fancy. The noise, however, 
which startled her at midnight was 
real and not imagination. It pro- 
ceeded from the den where the 
Black-eye Club was celebrating 
Christmas, and mingled with their 
yells were horrible oaths. Helen 
did not doubt but a fight was 
going on; perhaps some one was 
being beaten to death. Then she 
turned toward her husband, and 
even touched him, to make quite 
sure that he was lying beside her. 

The following day Roony went 
off to work as usual, and came 
back in the evening, cheered as 
usual, too, by the light in the win- 
dow; and immediately its welcome 
rays flashed upon him, he exclaim- 
ed: “Oh! what a good wife I have. 
God bless her !” ; 

Ay, Helen is good! Her heart is 
with you, Mike, wherever you go; 
and. at this very moment she is 
kneeling by the little beacon, pray- 
ing that it may guide you safely to 
her side, and that you may not be 
tempted to stray into the bar-room 
on the corner. 

But not the next day only, the 
whole week, Roony was his old, 
good-natured, hard-working, sober 
self; and what had marred the joy 
of Christmas was fast fading from 
Helen’s memory. But one Satur- 
day evening, as he was trudging 
homeward with his pocket full of 
wages, there came over him a sud- 
den craving for spirits; the broken 
bottle out of which he had takefi 
his maiden drink seemed to rise 
up before his eyes; the delicious 
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taste of the whiskey was on his lips 
afresh. In fact, the craving was so 
very strong, so wholly unexpected, 
that it startled him, and his heart 
beat violently. 

“Oh! I never thought I should 
be seized in this way,” he groaned. 
“How very strange! I can’t re- 
sist; yet] must. O Helen! would 
to God I had not taken that first 
drink.” ‘The words were scarce- 
ly breathed when the beams of 
the home-light flashed upon him, 
*Twas still a good distance off, and 
the air was muggy and thick, yet it 
shone brighter than Mike had ever 
seen it shine before. For about a 
minute he watched it yearningly; 
he even quickened his steps and 
twice groaned, ““O Helen!” Then, 
muttering a curse upon himself, he 
turned his eyes away from the light, 
and at the same time, swerving out 
of the dear home-path, he hurried 
on to the liquor-saloon. 

“Three cheers for Mike Roony !” 
was the salutation which greeted 
him from a dozen voices as he en- 
tered. “Iknew you’d join us afore 
long,” said the President of the 
Black-eye Club, advancing and 
shaking him warmly by the hand; 
then, motioning to the others, their 
empty glasses were refilled and the 
new-comer’s health toasted. Pre- 
sently Roony wanted to treat; but 
“No, no,” they all shouted; “’tis 
our privilege to treat yon this even- 
ing.” Whereupon the bottle was 
passed round again; while poor 
Mike, flattered beyond measure by 
this unlooked-for reception, thought 
to himself: “ What a fool I was not 
to join the club long ago !” 

And so on they went carousing, 
and Helen’s husband growing more 
and more intoxicated, until at 
length, when he was barely able to 
stand, a voice exclaimed: “ Now, 
boys, let’s christen him.” Quick as 
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lightning a violent blow on the eye 
followed these words; then down 
dropped Roony unconscious to the 
floor. 

“Where can he be?” said the 
anxious wife, seeing that he did not 
return at the usual hour. “I pray 
God nothing has happened. ‘The 
dear fellow came near being killed 
by a blast last year. O my God! 
I hope nothing has happened.” 
After waiting for him awhile, Helen 
and her young ones took their 
places at the supper-table ; but not. 
a morsel did she eat. A vague fear. 
possessed her. The children spoke, 
but the mother answered them not; 
the cricket chirped—she was deaf. 
to its merry song; and every few 
minutes she would open the door, 
and look out and listen. But no 
husband appeared. And now, with- 
out him, how everything seemed to 
change! The rock, the shanty, the 
pretty rosebush she cherished, even 
the children whom she loved ten 
thousand times more than the rose— 
all appeared different to her eyes; 
nothing was the same when he who 
was tne corner-stone of home was 
thissing; and Helen realized as 
never before what a link of ada- 
mant bound her heart to his. “Oh!) 
if anything has happened. If he is 
killed, ‘twill kill me too,” she sigh- 
ed. ‘Then, when little Mike asked, 
“Where is papa?” she answered, 
“Coming soon.” And even to 
speak these words brought her a 
moment’s peace of mind, and she 
would try to think of some good 
cause which might detain him. But. 
the clock went on ticking, and the 
hour-hand moved further and fur- 
ther toward midnight; still, no hus- 
band came. The children were. 
put to bed, and soon were fast 
asleep; the fire in the stove died. 
out; the cricket became silent; 
but the wife grew more and more 
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wakeful, while ever and anon she 
would go to the window and ner- 
vously snuff the candle burning 
there. Then again she would open 
the door and listen—listen with all 
her ears; but she heard only the 
throbbing of her heart and boister- 
ous voices in the direction of the 
liquor-saloon. 

“ Well, I’ll watch and pray till he 
arrives,” said Helen; then kneel- 
ing beside the crib where her chil- 
dren were sleeping, she lifted her 
thoughts to God. But the many 
hours she had been awake, the 
busy day prolonged so far into 
night, proved at last too much for 
her; and just as the clock struck 
one her weary eyes closed and her 
guardian angel took up the prayer 
which she left unfinished. 

‘How long Helen slept she did 
not know; but when she awoke the 
candle had burned out and the 
chamber was pitch dark. “Oh! 
what is the matter? What did I 
hear? Was it only a dream?” she 
cried, starting to her feet. 

“Come, now, I want my supper!” 
growled Mike, staggering further 
into the room. “Where’s my sup- 
per?” 

Pen cannot describe the wife’s 
feelings as she groped about for 
the match-box. And when finally, 
after letting three or four matches 
drop out of her quivering fingers, 
she succeeded in lighting a fresh 
candle, what a sight did she be- 
hold! Was this man scowling at 


her, with one eye battered and 


swollen, her own Michael ? 

“T say, where’s my supper ?” he 
repeated with an oath. 

Without uttering a word, but 
with a sinking of the heart which 
she had never experienced till now, 
Helen made haste to kindle a fire 
and heat up the potatoes and pork 
which she had laid aside for him 
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in the evening. While thus em- 
ployed Roony dropped down on a 
bench; then, after grumbling at her 
a few minutes, began suddenly to 
giggle. “I want you to know,” 
said he, “that I’m now a member 
of the Black-eye Club. But that’s 
plain enough by looking at me, eh ? 
And when I’ve eaten supper, I’m 
going to make you cut my hair— 
cut it short to fighting trim.” 

“© husband!” replied Helen, 
in a voice of sorrowful entreaty, 
“do not break my heart, I love 
you so.” 

“Break your heart! Ha! hat 
that’s a good joke.” Then, glanc- 
ing up at the clock: “Well, by 
jingo, Nell, I’d better call this meal 
breakfast. Why, it’s pretty nigh 
four, isn’t it ?” 

Encouraged, perhaps, by the some- 
what milder tone in which these 
last words were spoken, she now 
approached him, and, bending down, 
proceeded to examine his wounded . 
eye. “Yes, bathe it for me,’ he 
continued. ‘But, for all it hurts, 
I’m deuced proud of it; for it’s the 
christening mark of the Black-eye 
Club.” 

“Oh! hush, dear. Don’t men- 
tion that wicked gang any more,” 
said the wife. “I hate them; they 
are fiends.” , 

“Fiends? Ha, ha! Well, well, 
hurry up with my breakfast or sup- 
per, whichever you choose to call it ; 
then get the scissors and cut off my 
hair.” 

“Let me bathe your poor eye 
first,’ she answered; “ then, after 
you have done eating, ’twill be day- 
light, and I want you, love, to come 
to Mass this morning, and to see 
the priest; we'll go together. O 
Michael! dark clouds are lowering 
over us; come with me to the 
priest.” 


“To the priest? No, indeed! 
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The Black-eye Club have potping 
to do with priests.” 

“QO husband! do not talk so; 
save yourself before it is too late,” 
she went on, as she sponged the 
clotted blood off his cheek. 

“T can’t, wife. The craving for 
spirits is too strong. It all comes, 
I know, from that one little drink 
Christmas morning. Now I’m not 
master of myself; I believe there’s 
a devil in me.” 

A long, shadowy silence followed, 
during which Helen wept, while 
ever and anon Roony would say, 
“Tt’s no use crying.”’ While he 
was at his breakfast she once more 
begged him to go with her to Mass. 
But again he refused, saying, “ Our 
club don’t go to Mass; nor must you, 
until you have trimmed my hair.” 

“Why, ’tis short enough,” replied 
Helen. 

“Ts it? Look!” And as Mike 
spoke he clutched a fistful of it, 
then gave a pull. ‘“ Now, don’t 
you see that some chap might grab 
me and get my head in‘ chancery ’? 
I want my hair short as pig’s bris- 
tles, and well greased too; then 
I'll be like an eel, and grab me who 
can.” 

The wife obeyed without a mur- 
mur, performing the operation to 
his entire satisfaction; after which, 
approaching the crib where her 
children were sleeping, she gave 
each a soft kiss, then went off by 
herself to church. 

Helen had never been wanting 
in devotion; her faith had always 
been strong. But now, as she 
took her way along the lonely 
street, with the morning star still 
shining in the heavens, she felt 
as though God were come nearer to 
her; and all her former prayers 
were cold compared with the pray- 
ers which she offered this morning 
at the foot of the altar. And when 
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Mass was over and she turned her 
steps homeward, ’twas with a more 
cheerful heart and a firm resolu- 
tion to be a loving and faithful wife 
to the end, the bitter end, whatever 
it might be. 

When Helen entered the shanty 
she found her husband gone. But 
little Mike was there, and he look- 
ed so like his father; and little 
Nell was there too. Oh! surely 
they would not be abandoned. 
“No, God is with us,” she murmur- 
ed. “My prayers will be heard, 
and Michael will one day be what 
he used to be. Yes, yes! I knowit.” 
As she spoke a radiant look spread 
over her face; then, making the sign 
of the cross, she straightway set 
about her daily duties as if nothing 
had happened. O blessed Faith! 
which makest the darkest hour 
bright; richer, indeed, in gifts 
than a gold-mine art thou, and 
stronger than a mountain to lean 
upon in moments like these! 

When evening came round, 
Helen placed the candle in the 
window as usual, although she had 
faint hope that Mike had been at 
work, And again she set up tilla 
very late hour, keeping the fire 
burning and taking good care not 
to fall asleep this time. 

It was one o’clock when Roony re- 
turned. He was not tipsy, but surly, 
and when she laid her hand on his 
arm he flung it away, saying, “Now, 
I want no preaching and petting; 
I want my supper.” The poor 
woman was a little frightened, and 
waited upon him awhile in silence. 

“Vet I must speak,” she murmur- 
ed; “I must brave his anger. No 
husband was ever kinder than he, 
no spouse happier than I have been 
till now;.I must make one more 
effort to save him from ruin.” 
With this, she again gently touched 
his arm and said, “ Dear love—” 
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=D) your preaching; I won’t 
listen to it,” he snarled, cutting 
short her words, and in a voice so 
loud that it awoke the children. 
Then, presently, shrugging his 
shoulders, “Oh! you needn’t whim- 
per. I’m bound to be master 
here... 

“Have I ever denied your au- 
thority ?” inquired Helen, looking 
calmly at him through her tears. 

“Oh! hush. Don’t bother me,” 
continued Roony, lifting up his 
plate. Then, as if he had chang- 
ed his mind about throwing it at 
her, he dashed it into shivers on 
the floor. 

“ Alas! what a curse liquor is,” 
she cried in a tone of passionate 
energy. “ What a terrible curse!” 

“Well, I’m not drunk, am I?” 

“But you have been drinking ; 
and the poison is in your veins. 
O Michael! for God’s sake aban- 
don the villanous set you belong 
to!” Here he clenched his fist. 
But heedless of the threat she went 
bravely on: “ Think how happy we 
were, Michael. This bare rock was 
more lovely than a garden to us. 
And we have two dear children; 
look at them yonder! Look at 
them !” 

“I say, woman, go to bed and 
leave me alone,” thundered Roony, 
bringing down his huge fist on the 
table with a thump which made 
everything in the shanty rattle. 

Poor, poor Helen! With a heart 
torn by anguish, she obeyed. But 
not a wink of sleep came to her— 
no, not a wink, and never night 
seemed longer than this one. But 
her husband slept like a top, nor 
opened his eyes until ten the next 
morning; then, as soon as he was 
dressed, and without waiting for 
breakfast, out he went to take a 
drink. 

“Oh! what is coming? 
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going to happen now?” thought 
Helen, as she watched him enter - 
the bar-room. Then kneeling down, 
she said a prayer. 

The clock had just struck noon- 

when Mike returned, accompanied 
part of the way by another man, 
who helped him mount the difficult 
path which wound up the rock; 
and Roony needed assistance, for 
even when he gained the summit. 
he could not walk straight, and fell 
within a yard of his door. Quick 
Helen ran to him; for, although his 
condition filled her with disgust, 
yet she could not abide the thought 
of other eyes than hers discover-.: 
ing him thus. “Come in, husband, 
come in the house,’ she said, taking» 
his arm. Scarcely, however, had 
she got him on his feet again when 
he caught her by the throat and 
exclaimed, in the voice of a wild 
beast, “Ah, ha! now I’m going to 
beat you.” But in an instant He-, 
len broke loose from him; then 
rushing back into the shanty, she 
called her children and bade them 
hurry out on the rock. . The little 
things obeyed, too innocent to know 
what the trouble was. Then facing 
her husband, who was scowling at 
her from the threshold, ‘ Now én- 
ter,” she said, “and beat me if you 
will. Here, at least, nobody will 
witness the deed.” Roony stagger- 
ed in and Helen closed the door. 
- That evening, after pressing her 
children many times to her poor 
bruised heart, Helen went away. 
She quitted the home where she 
had once been so happy, and, as 
she went, she said to herself: “If 
on my wedding day an angel from 
heaven had told me this, I should 
not have believed him.” 

But the step she was now taking 
was all for the best. In his mad- 
ness Roony had threatened to kill 
her. “And he might do it,” she 
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sighed, “ for when he is intoxicated 
he doesn’t know what he is doing. 
And then all his life afterward he 
would be haunted by remorse. Poor 
Michael! I believe he still loves 
me. For his own sake I am going 
away.” 

It was Helen’s intention to seek 
refuge with a family who dwelt not 
far off, and for whom she had once 
done some work. ‘They received 
her very kindly, and wondered ever 


so much at the ugly cut under one, 


of her eyes, from which the red 
drops were still oozing; and her 
upper lip, too, was cut. But. He- 
len refused to tell who had ill-used 
her. “ Pray, ask no questions,” she 
said. ‘Only furnish me with em- 
ployment; I’ll drudge; I'll do any- 
thing to earn a little money.’”’ Ac- 
cordingly, they gave her a number 
of shirts to make ; and being a deft 
hand at needle-work, she was able 
to gain quite a good livelihood. But 
it was not for herself that Helen 
labored, ’twas for those whom she 
loved better than herself. And eve- 
ry evening, when the stars began 
to twinkle, she visited her old 
home, and there, peeping through 
the window, would watch little 
Mike and Nell with yearning eyes. 
And once she saw her husband 
seated by the stove, eating a piece 
of the bread and meat which she 
had left at the door the previous 
evening. 

“Oh! thank God!” she said, 
“that I am able to support him 
and the children. Perhaps ere long 
my prayers will be heard, and I 
shall be happy again.” 

But Roony was still drinking 
steadily; even now, as he ate the 
cold victuals, he was barely able to 
sit on the chair, and so the poor 
woman did not venture to show her- 
self, Next day, however, the fifth 
since she left home, the longed-for 
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opportunity presented itself; Mike 
was sober, and with bounding heart 
Helen went into the shanty. 

“O wife!” he exclaimed, rising 
to meet her, “’tis an age since I 
laid eyes on you. Where have you 
been?” Then his countenance sud- 
denly growing dark as a thunder- 
cloud, “but, by heaven! what’s 
happened ? How came those bruis- 
es on your face? Somebody has 
ill-treated you! Tell me the vil- 
lain’s name, that I may take his 
heart’s blood.” 

“T’ll never tell his name,’ an- 
swered Helen, in a low but firm 
voice. “ Never!” 

For about a minute Roony gaz- 
ed on her in silence; the mourn- 


ful, the shocking truth seemed 
to be gradually dawning upon 
him. “Oh! is it possible? Could 


I have done it— done such a 
wicked, brutal thing?” he asked 
himself. Then, falling on his knees, 
he bathed her feet with bitter tears. 
Helen wept also, while the children 
ceased their gambols and wondered 
what was the matter. But pre- 
sently the wife bade him rise, then, 
twining her arms round his neck, 
gave him a tender embrace, by 
which he knew that he was for- 
given. And now for a brief half- 
hour, oh! how happy he was, and 
how happy she was! During the 
dark days which followed Helen 
often looked back to those fleeting 
moments; ’twas like a gleam of 
sunshine flung across a scathed and 
desolate landscape. 

“ Now, husband dear,” she said 
after he had fondled her a little 
while, “let me put things to rights.” 
Whereupon she took her broom, 
swept the floor, and sprinkled it 
with clean sand; the pictures were 
dusted; the clock set agoing; the 
rosebush watered; nor was the poor 
And delighted, in- 
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deed, was the half-starved creature 
to see her again. 

“‘ Helen !’”’ exclaimed Mike, while 
she was thus employed, “a wife like 
you is a priceless treasure. Would 
to Heaven I had listened to you 
Christmas morning! Whata differ- 
ent man I’d be now!” 

“Well, love, all is bright once 
more,” answered Helen, cheerily, 
He made no response save a deep 
sigh. 

“Why, husband dear, what trou- 
bles you ?’’ she asked, her look of 
joy vanishing in a moment. 

“No slave was ever bound by 
such chains as bind me,” he groan- 
ed, dropping his forehead in his 
hands. “And it all comes from 
that one fatal drink.” 

“Well, pray, dear, pray to God, 
and I will pray with you.” 

“Too late! The craving for: li- 
quor which seizes me at times is 
irresistible ; tis seizing me now— 
the demon !” 

“O my Saviour!” cried Helen, 
trembling and turning pale. The 
words had hardly left her lips when 
the door opened and a strange face 
—at least it was new to her—peep- 
ed in. 

“Time!” spoke the chief of the 
Black-eye Club in a voice which 
caused Roony to start to his feet. 

’“ Begone!” cried Helen, advanc- 
ing boldly toward the intruder. 

“Time!” he repeated, now hold- 
ingupapistol. But, nothing daunt- 
ed, she was about to try and close 
the door on him, when her husband 
slipped past, and ere she could re- 
cover from her amazement they 
were both beyond the rock and 
half way to the grog-shop. 

That night the poor woman re- 
mained in the shanty, watching, and 
weeping, and praying. But her 
husband did not come back till 
sunrise; and then he was so crazy 
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with drink that she deemed it best 
to quit her home once more. <Ac-: 
cordingly, she returned to the kind 
people who had given her shelter 
and employment. But it was not 
easy to settle down anew to her 
sewing; the needle would drop 
from her fingers and a cold fear 
thrill through her veins as she 
thought of the repulsive, sin-stamp- 
ed face which had peeped into the 
shanty and enticed her dear Mi- 
chael away. We may imagine, 
also, her agony of mind when it 
was reported that a burglary, ac- 
companied by murder, had been 
committed during the night, and 
that suspicion pointed to certain 
members of the Black-eye Club. 
But, to her unspeakable relief, Mike 
was not among those who were ar- 
rested. The chief of the gang, 
however, was ; and condemned, too, 
to be hanged; which sentence 
would doubtless have been carried 
out had he not managed to escape 
from prison. This incident, far 
from ruining the Black-eyes, only 
afforded them a pleasing excite- 
ment ; like rats when the cat comes, 
they dived into their holes for a 
space; then out they came as flour- 
ishing as ever, and Roony was one 
of their most popular members. 
But let us be brief with our story. 
Why linger over poor Helen’s mis- 
ery? Why tell of all the brutal 
treatment she suffered ? 
Month after month rolled by. 
Spring came; summer followed 
spring. Yet there was no change 
for the betterin Mike. His shanty, 
once the prettiest and cleanest of 
all theshanties on Manhattan Island, 
grew to be the dirtiest and most 
forlorn-looking. The door was 
kicked off its hinges, ugly rags and 
papers fluttered inthe broken win- 
dows, and occasionally the Black- 
eye Club assembled on the rock, 
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making it the-scene of a drunken 
revel. But brave, faithful Helen 
continued to visit her children 
every evening after dark, carrying 
them food and clothing. She 
would not remove them from the 
spot which she still called home, 
for she hoped that the sight of the 
little innocents would sooner or 
later call her husband back to his 
old self again. And every day 
Helen went to St. Paul’s church 
and made the Stations of the Cross ; 
this was.her favorite devotion. 
“And if my Saviour suffered so 
much,” she would say, “oh! surely, 
I can:bear my load.” Yet there 
were moments when she seemed 
well-nigh ready to sink under it. 
Ay, more than once Hope wrestled 
with Despair; but Hope always 
came off victorious. 

If the wife’s faith was still glow- 
ing, if her trust in God continued 
strong as ever, nevertheless in one 
respect a woful change appeared 
in her. Oh! sad was the havoc 
which this year of grief, of cruel ill- 
treatment wrought on her once 
bright and lovely face! ’Twas as 
if a coarse hand had rubbed off the 
delicate tints of that sweet picture, 
and left behind, not the ruins of her 
beauty, but the ruins of those ruins. 

- And now in time’s monotonous 
circle winter is come round again; 
another Christmas is at hand. 
Evergreens and toys, laughing 
children and good-humored par- 
ents, with well-filled purses, all tell 
it to you. And papa and mamma, 
as they dash hither and thither in 
their jingling sleighs, doubt not but 
everybody else is happy too: Santa 
Claug will visit every home; Santa 
Claus will fill every stocking. Why, 
who could help feeling merry at 
this holy season ?—unless, perhaps, 
the turkeys. Yes, it is Christmas 
Eve. 
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“How well I remember last 
Christmas !” sighed poor Helen as 
she leaned back in her chair and 
gazed with tearful eyes at the shirt 
which, alas! she was unable to 
finish. How could she finish it? 
She was barely able to see. Yet 
those livid, tell-tale marks on her 
visage, painful as they are, are easier 
to bear than the curses and unfeel- 
ing words which have broken her 
heart at last. As night approached, 
snow began to fall and the wind to 
blow—a keen, angry wind from the 
north-east; one of those winds 
we love so to hear howling round the 
house while we sit toasting our 
slippers by the fire. But, bitter 
cold as it was, Helen did not shrink 
from going to church; although 
half-blind, she could still find the 
way there. 

She went; she made anew the 
stations of the Cross, and said, as 
she had so often said before, “If 
my Saviour suffered so much, oh! 
surely I can bear my load.” As 
she breathed these words to her- 
self the ugly black-and-blue marks 
which disfigured her seemed to fade 
away, a glow of heaven shone in 
her face, and for a moment, one 
brief moment, she became once 
more the beautiful Helen—Helen, 
“the Belle of the Shanties,” as Mrs. 
McGowan used to call her—then 
suddenly she gave a start and the 
mien of rapture changed to a look 
of wonder and alarm. Who had 
spoken her name? There was no- 
body near; who could it be? While 
Helen was gazing about her, she 
heard the voice again. “Who is 
calling me?” she asked, her heart 
now throbbing violently. The words 
were scarcely uttered when for the 
third time, and more distinctly, 
“Helen!” sounded in her ear. “It 
is Michael !” she exclaimed, hasten- 
ing to the door. “ Yes, itis he call- 
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ing me.” But ere she passed out of 
the church she broke off a sprig of 
evergreen and dipped it into the 
holy-water font. Then hiding it in 
her bosom, so that the angry wind 
might not snatch it away, she sped 
homeward on winged feet. 

But ’twas no easy matter to get 
to the rock at this hour with her 
poor bruised eyes and in such a 
driving storm. Yet she did find the 
way. And up the rude path she 
climbed with marvellous agility ; 
twas as though an invisible hand 
were leading her on. | 

The sight which Helen beheld 
on entering the shanty might have 
appalled any heart but hers. Her 
husband, his face streaming with 
blood, was engaged in a deadly 
struggle with a_ horrible-looking 
being much larger than himself, 
who seemed striving to make him 
drink from a cup which he pressed 
to his lips. “O Ellen!” cried Mi- 
chael in a tone of despair, “save 
me! save me!” Quick she flew 
towards him, stretching forth at the 
same time the branch of evergreen. 
In another instant ’twas in his hand; 
then, just as he grasped it, his 
strange adversary uttered a’ de- 
moniac cry and the cup fell to the 
floor, shattered in many pieces. 

“Oh! I am saved,” exclaimed 
Roony—‘“ saved! saved! Thank 
God!” But while his joyful words 
were ringing through the house, 
the fiend turned upon his deliverer 
and out into the black night Helen 
was driven, Vainly she struggled ; 
a powerful hand, which seemed 
mailed in iron, thrust her out, and 
presently, when released from its 
ruthless grip, she found herself 
blindly groping here and there. in 
the darkness. Round and round 
the house she wandered—near it 
always, yet never finding it. 

And during these sad moments, 
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the last moments of her life, he 
husband was anxiously seeking her 
But it was easy to miss each other 
in such a snow-storm, and when he 
shouted her name the wild wind 
carried away her response, until at 
length, numbed by the cold, she 
answered him no more. And 
so, within a few feet of home, the 
brave Helen, the faithful Helen, 
was wrapt in a winding-sheet of 
snow. 


Next morning—sweet Christmas 
morning—the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky; and as its bright beams flash- 
ed from window to window, from 
spire to spire, every object, the 
humblest, the least beautiful, became 
suddenly transformed into a thing 
of beauty. Ay, even those two 
icy hands peeping above the snow 
hard by Mike Roony’s shanty door 
sparkle as if they were covered 
with gems and have a golden halo 
round them. They were clasped 
as if in prayer, and when poor Mike 
discovered them he cried aloud:, 
“Oh! she prayed for me to the 
last; she prayed for me to the 
last !’’ 

His wail was heard at the next 
rock, and far beyond it. Then 
a crowd began to collect, a very. 
large crowd; for Helen was known 
to many, and her husband was not 
the only one who shed tears over 
her remains this bright Christmas 
morning. 

‘“T had a feeling that something 
was going wrong,” spoke Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan. Then, when Roony told 
of the infernal being who had at-. 
tacked him, and how he had been 
rescued by the blessed evergreen . 
which Helen had brought, the good 
woman solemnly shook her head, 
and whispered: “This house ought | 
to be exorcised—indeed it ought.”’. , 

“Well, one thing I vow by all. 
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that’s holy,” ejaculated Mike, cross- 
ing himself and lifting his voice so 
that the crowd might hear him— 
“ T vow never again to touch liquor 
—never, never, never!” 

“JT join you!” exclaimed a by- 
stander. 

“So do I!” 

“And I too!” 

“And I!” shouted a number of 
voices. And those who spoke were 
members of the notorious Black-eye 
Club. Then they all knelt around 
the body and swore, hand-in-hand 
together, never to drink another 
drop of intoxicating spirits. 

And thus by Helen’s death many 
sinners were converted, many a 
drunkard’s home made happy again; 
for the ways of the Lord are 
mysterious. Good is not seldom 
wrought out only through tears and 
suffering. Oh! who will say it was 
not well for Helen to die ? 

But poor Mike was inconsolable. 
He who had once been so blithe 
and frolicsome now spoke scarcely 
a word. Days and weeks rolled by, 
yet he did not change. We may 
pity him indeed! There was no 
light in the window now to wel- 
come him from afar as he trudged 
back from his work in the dusk. 
And when he sat down to warm 
himself by the stove, instead of 
lighting his pipe as of yore and fall- 
ing into a pleasant doze, he became 
strangely wakeful. 

Then the spectre remorse would 
glide out of some shadowy corner 
and whisper bitter words in his 
ear. If at times he succeeded in 
silencing its voice, and would give 
himself up to a reverie of other 
days, when this miserable shanty 
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was more gorgeous to him than a 
palace, oh! the pleasure which 
the sweet vision brought was like 
music heard from withinside a 
prison wall, like sunshine seen 
through the bars; for those golden 
days wouldcome never more. Eter- 
nity stood between him and them. 

Then back remorse would creep 
and whisper: “ You beat her—you 
broke her heart—you killed her— 
you did—you did!” 

And one evening, while these tor- 
turing words were wringing his soul, 
he threw up his right hand—the 
hand which had struck her so of- 
ten—and groaned aloud: “Oh! 
this is hell. Where's the axe ?” 

Forlorn wretch! well it was 
that as he bared his arm and 
clutched the axe—ay, well it was 
that at that very moment the minis- 
ter of God appeared to check the 
rash deed he contemplated, to speak 
soothing words, to save him, per- 
haps, from madness. 

And as from this hour forth a 
new life began for Michael Roony, 
we end our tale with the closing 
advice which the priest addressed 
him. “My dear friend,” he said, 
“do not weep any more, for tears 
will not bring back your wife. 
There is nothing in this world so 
vain as regret. Therefore cease to 
mourn ; strive your best to be cheer- 
ful.” Then pointing to little Mike 
and Nell, who were playing at his 
feet, ““work hard, too, for these 
children whom she bore you. For 
their sake, as well as your own, keep 
true to the pledge of temperance, 
and so live here on earth that one 
day you may meet again your dear 
Helen in heaven.” 
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